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SIR BARTLE FRERE'S EXPLANATIONS. 


i postponement of the discussion on the Zulu war 
till the arrival of the next despatches is the more un- 
objectionable because the debate can scarcely lead to any 
practical résult. It is proper that Parliament should have 
the opportunity of delivering a judgment on past trans- 
actions; but there is no difference of opinion as to the 
necessity of bringing the war to a successful conclusion. 
It is not the time to enforce the responsibility which Sir 
BartLe FRERE incurred when he forced the hand of the 
Government by the issue of a document which was 
equivalent to a declaration of war. At present he holds 
_in his hand the threads of his own deliberate policy, and 
much confusion might arise if he were superseded in the 
middle of the war. The only ground on which the Hicu 
ComMMIssIONER can be supposed to share the blame of the 
disaster of Isandula consists in his determination to 
undertake the conflict with forces which have now 
become insufficient; and this question again raises the 
general issue whether the war was necessary, just, and 
politic. The force of which the Hic Commissioner 
and the CommManper-IN-CuigFr disposed at the outset 
of the campaign was unusually large, and there was 


no reason to expect that the Home Government 


would send further reinforcements. Sir BarrLe FRERE 
was entitled to assume that no body of troops would 
be exposed to the attack of irresistible numbers of 
the enemy; and, if it had been his business to con- 
sider military details, he might well believe that one thou- 
sand men properly intrenched could hold a camp until 
they were relieved against the whole Zulu army. Such a 
contingency as the advance of Colonel Durnrorp to meeta 
superior enemy some miles from his camp could not have 
entered into any previous calculation. There is no doubt 
that both Sir Bartte Frere and Lord CueLmsForD con- 
sidered victory certain, although they were aware that 
they might probably have to encounter unforeseen difficul- 
ties and delay. Sir Barrie Frere foresaw that, if peace 
were maintained for a few months, one or both of the 
regiments which had been sent to his aid would in all 
probability be recalled. He was consequently resolved to 
strike a blow while he could deliver it with most effect; 
and the time selected also enabled him to anticipate the 
harvest on which the enemy mainly depended for provisions. 
The report that Crrzwayo has profited by the affair of 
Isandula to send off his soldiers to gather in the crops, 
illustrates, if it is well founded, the importance of cutting 
off the Zulu supplies. If Sir Barrie Frere can justify 
the war on general grounds, he will probably be able to 
show that 7 has not committed any serious error of 
detail. 

The latest collection of papers on the affairs of South 
Africa contains little additional information. In Novem- 
ber last the Hich Commissioner, apparently for the pur- 

ose of procuring further charges against Crrewayo, 
issued a circular letter to the missionaries in Zululand to 
inquire into the cases of native converts supposed to have 
been put to death on account of their religion. Three or 
four cases of the kind seem to be established; but Mr. 
OrreBrRo, a Swedish missionary, explains that he and his 
colleagues had left the country, “not so much on account 
“ of the terrorism and tyranny b gig there, to which 
“we had long been accustomed, or for the direct killing 
“and plundering which had taken place in our stations, 


“as because of the decided hostile feelings of the Zulu 
“ Kine and his great chiefs in regard to mission work, and 
“their determination to stop it.” These excellent and 
useful men nevertheless would not desert their posts until 
they were judiciously advised by Sir Tueopnitus Suep- 
sToNe to profit by the opportunity given by the Kine 
himself of leaving the country. As the few converts who 
were killed were accused of witchcraft, it is only a matter 
of conjecture that their real offence consisted in listening 
to the missionaries. There is no doubt that Crrewayo 
had determined to put a stop to proselytism. In the spirit 
of a celebrated Gothic chieftain, he profanely told Mr. 
Ortesro that he would rather “side with Satan and go 
“to hell than allow the Christianizing of his people.” 
His objections to the true faith were probably like those 
of the persecuting Roman Emperors, rather political than 
religious or anti-religious. A converted Zulu becomes 
unavoidably denationalized, if an African tribe can be 
called a nation. He must necessarily dissent from many 
national customs, which, indeed, he in some respects 
openly violates. One of Crrewayro’s chiefs expressed 
the Kine’s new policy in the announcement that 
the catechumens should “have their trousers pulled 
“ off,” or, in other words, that they should no longer wear _ 
the costume of which the use is properly enforced by the 
missionaries. CErTEwAYo’s calculated intolerance may be 
favourably compared with that of many potentates recorded 
in history. If he allowed a few converts to be “smelt 
“out”? or denounced by witch-doctors, he gave the de- 
parting missionaries a safe-conduct. With the present 
laws and general administration of Zululand the English 
authorities had little concern. It may be doubted whether 
Christianity will be strongly recommended to the Zulus 
by the invasion of their country. 

A correspondence between Sir Barrie Frere and 
Bishop Cotenso is almost entirely occupied with a contro- 
versy on the effect of the late territorial award. The 
Bishop contends that the reservation of the rights of the 
Dutch settlers to land in the ceded district would deprive 
the Zulus of all the substantial benefit which was 
ostensibly conferred by the acknowledgment of their 
rights. Crrzwayo well knows that his theoretical 
sovereignty would be purely imaginary if he attempted 
to assert it against the foreigners. Bishop Couenso there- 
fore maintains that the Boers ought to receive compensa- 
tion in land or money, but that they should be compelled 
to evacuate the territory. On the other hand, Sir Bartie 
Frere declares that few things are of greater importance 
“ than to teach all in South Africa the distinction between 
“ sovereign and private rights.” The lesson is the more 
necessary because the distinction is little understood by 
the English colonists, and not at all by the Dutch. It 
may be added that a legal refinement which is still so 
obscure is not likely to be appreciated by the Zulus. 
When Cerewayo referred the dispute to arbitration, he cer- 
tainly understood that an award in his favour would secure 
to him a valuable property, and not merely a barren 
jurisdiction, which indeed. could not be exercised. 
The discussion has already become obsolete; for war 
supersedes territorial awards as well as more elaborate 
compacts. In the event of ultimate victory, which may 
be confidently expected, Cerewaro will no longer possess 
even nominal sovereignty over the debatable land. It 
would seem that the Boers of the Transvaal, who will 
profit by the abolition of his title, are not at present dis- 
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posed to take part in a war which so nearly affects them. 
They have much reason to congratulate themselves on 
the annexation which has imposed on the English instead 
of on themselves the burden of a Zulu war. If Cetewayo 
could have insured the neutrality of Natal, he would pro- 
bably long since have invaded the Transvaal; and it is 
by no means certain that the enterprise might not have 
been successful. When the Boers find that their warlike 
neighbour has ceased to be formidable, they will perhaps be 
less willing than before to submit to English sovereignty, 
which will have ceased to be necessary for their protection. 
An elaborate despatch of the Hich Commissioner to the 
Secretary of Srare, dated January 24, contains little that 
is new. The misdeeds of Crrewayo’s predecessors, and 
the military organization which they founded, are once 
more described; and in an odd burst of rhetorical excite- 
ment Sir Barrie Frere declares that Cerewayo’s regula- 
tions “ are directed to forming every young man in Zuln- 
“land into a celibate man-destroying gladiator.” The 
Zulus are neither more nor less gladiators than soldiers of 
every other country; but it cannot be denied that, like 
almost all soldiers, they are unmarried, and that the 
profession of arms has for its main object the slaughter of 
men. Some thousands of celibate English gladiators are 
now on the seas for the purpose of destroying as many 
Zulu men as they may meet in the field. On the Continent 
of Europestatesmen compete with one anotherin their efforts 
to form every young man into a celibate man-destroying 
gladiator; but universal liability to military service 
is not supposed to furnish neighbouring States with a 
lawful cause of war. The substance of Sir Barrie Frere’s 
defence of his warlike policy is already known ; but an 
inroad, which he calls murderous, into the Transvaal 
territory north of the Pongolo is recounted as one of the 
provocations offered by Crrewayo. The seizure of the 
refugee women and the temporary detention of two English 
surveyors, whose errand greatly resembled the proceedings 
of spies, are the only other offences charged against the 
Zulu The raid into the Transvaal was executed by 
one Umsetixi, whom Sir Barrie Frere calls a protégé of 
Crrewayo, and the sufferers were certain Swayis, who 
were “ presumably British subjects.” The real explana- 
tion of Sir BartLe Frere’s decision is given in one short 
paragraph. “ Such being the position of affairs on the 
“ Zula border, what security, I would ask, can our subjects 
“ possess unless a force as large or larger than that now 
“jn South Africa be constantly kept on the border ? 
“JT would further ask what right has this ruler Cere- 
“ wayo to require us to keep up any force whatever for 
“ any purpose save those of internal police?” The ap- 
lication of the same rule to European Powers would 
involve immediate and gencral war. What right has 
France to compel Germany, or Germany to compel France, 
to keep up any force whatever except for purposes of in- 
ternal police? It is true that Crrewayoisa barbarian who 
is capable of making war without provocation if he thought 
it conducive to his interest ; but he has reigned and main- 
tained his present institutions for five or six years without 
making or even threatening war with any English posses- 
sion. It is possible that he may lately have changed his 
policy, but Sir Barrie Frere gives no evidence of any 
novel danger. It is still possible that Sir Barrte Frere 
may have been in the right; but his apology is thus far 
insufficient. 


EGYPT AND THE CONTROLLING POWERS. 


jag intervention of the English Government in the 
affairs of Egypt formed a proper subject for dis- 
cussion in the House of Commons. It is right that 
Parliament should know what are the intentions and 
objects of the Government when the power and in- 
fluence of England are used to control the chief of a 
foreign State. The object of the English Government 
is to prevent anarchy in Egypt. It is not, and cannot 
be, a matter of indifference to England that a country 
which has to pay, not private persons, but our Govern- 
ment itself, half a million a year, and through which our 
highway to India lies, should be in danger of anarchy. 
Farther, as France would certainly not permit anarchy to 
continue in Egypt, both becarse the pecuniary interests 
of Frenchmen in Egypt are very large and because 
it is part of the traditional policy of France to con- 
sider the guardianship of Egypt as more or less vested 


in her, anarchy in Egypt would force us either to see 
France occupying Egypt without us, or to join in occupy- 
ing it with her; and, in either case, the cords of an alli- 
ance which we highly value would be rudely strained. In 
order to prevent anarchy we, therefore, join France in 
trying to prevent it. It is thus by a sort of accident that 
we are impelled to intervene in Egypt, and it is also by 
a sort of accident that we are able to intervene up to a 
certain point without much difficulty. In Egypt there 


|is no spirited population to writhe under foreign con- 


trol, there is no conquering race or ruling caste 
to terrify or subdue; the reigning Pasna in Egypt is 
Egypt, and we have to deal with one man. With that 
man we are able to deal because Franceand England could 
any day send him into exile. But we do not wish to de- 
throne him, as any violent step might at least temporarily 
increase insecurity in Egypt, because disputes with other 
Powers might arise, and because we could do no more than 
get another Pasha with whom to deal, and we may as well 
try what we can do with the Pasa we have got. The 
present aim of the two Governments is to make the 
PasHA whom we have found there do as well as he is 
capable of doing. There is no kind of parallel between 
the state of things in Egypt and that in Turkey. We 
may wish for reforms in Turkey, but we are utterly 
powerless to enforce-them. We can do no more than beg 
the Turks to be good; and, if they do not wish to be 
good, we can only tell them we are very sorry they prefer 
being bad, and then, if they reply that they do not much 
care about our being morally in an unhappy and dejected 
state, there is no more to say. Our interference in Egypt 
is justified not only by our special political interests, but 
by our special political power. 

The nature of the control which we have exercised over 
Egypt has naturally been determined by the circumstances 
under which it has arisen. The country was overloaded with 
a vast debt due to foreigners, the people were grievously 
oppressed, and the administration was very bad. Its 
badness, apart from its oppressiveness, chiefly lay in 
two things. Every official put in his pocket alittle money 
for which he did not account, and the KHEDIvE put, or was 
supposed to put, in his pocket a great deal of money for 
which he did not account. Secondly, the Kuepive had 
got into his hands a very large part of the best land of 
Egypt, and the people, instead of owning or leasing 
this portion, had to cultivate it in such manner as 
was required of them. Half this land has been taken 
from the Kuepive, and will gradually be sold and the pro- 
ceeds applied to the payment of pressing debts. The other 
half is still cultivated under the Kueptve’s directions, but 
under special European control. The revenue of Egypt 
was known to be obtained in some degree by oppression, 
and appropriated in some degree to secret payments. The 
controlling Powers, in order to introduce a real reform, had 
to ascertain how much the people paid, and where the money 
went. Large sums were paid to the foreign bondholders, 
and large sums were spent in administration; but there 
was supposed to be a balance over, of which no account 
was given. It is this unascertained balance which has 
been the bone of contention between the controlling Powers, 
the Kuepive, his creditors, and philanthropic travellers. 
If the pressure of taxation had been lessened, the fellahs 
would have been benefited, the KnEpIve would have been 
pleased, as there is no satisfaction even to the most 
atrocious tyrant in wringing money out of his subjects to 
give it to foreigners, and the creditors would have had 
nothing to say if Egypt had paid them all that it had got 
to pay them with. But there was the unascertained 
balance, and the creditors were naturally indignant that 
this should not come to them. It was a question, not 
between them and the taxpayers, but between them and 
the Kuepive. The controlling Powers being able to deal 
with the head of the State, began with him. As Sir 
Srarrorp Nortucore informed the House, they made him 
pay the last May coupon because they found him 
able to spend money on totally unnecessary objects. 
When November came a loan had been raised on the 
lands ceded by the Kueprve, and it was thought fair that 
a certain portion of the proceeds should be given to 
the bondholders. As the land was taken away from the 
Kuepive to pay his debts, this was merely an allotment of 
one part of what was thus obtained to a special set of 
creditors, and perhaps they did not get more than was 
due to them. One step more had to be taken. It was 
necessary to determine the proper cost of an economical 
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administration. The country must be governed before 
the creditors can claim anything. Having stopped the 
misappropriation of secret balances, and settled the cost of 
the administration, thecontrolling Powersare now determin- 
ing how much, after the remission of unjust and oppressive 
taxation, will remain for the creditors. It is quite certain 
that the creditors cannot be paid immediately in full. 
Which set of creditors is to suffer, and how great is to be 
the extent of their suffering, is one of the main questions 
which now occupy the minds of those with whom the 
conduct of Egyptian affairs rests. 

The proper determination of this question compels the 
controlling Powers to consider and face very grave diffi- 
culties. The gravest of all, perhaps, is the meaning and 
value of this control itself. The Kuepive insists that it 
is meant to be nothing more than it is asserted to be. It 
is the control of a Pasha. Although there is the control, 
there is also the Pasha. The KuepivE is an Oriental 

rince, and all that the controlling Powers can ask is that 
S shall be the best of Oriental princes. It is he that must 
govern, and it is his European advisers who must teach 
him how to govern well. The government of Egypt by an 
Armenian foreigner is not government by a Turkish Pasha 
at all, but a totally different government, and one which 
the controlling Powers have never claimed their right to 
establish. He speculates, and with very good ground for 
his speculation, that, although he would be dethroned for 
being a bad Pasha, he will never be dethroned for asking 
to show that he can be a good Pasha. The English Go- 
vernment at least does not seem inclined to contest that 
he is theoretically right. But let us suppose that the 
good Pasha and the wise advisers are of one 
mind as to what payments can be properly made to 
the creditors, how are they to proceed? They are 
immediately confronted with the second limitation to 
the controlling power of England and France. They 
find the International Tribunals in their way. By the 
institution of these tribunals the legislative power of the 
controlled Pasha was taken away. An arrangement may 
be necessary and good; but it has no legal validity unless 
the numerous Powers who have treaty rights to uphold 
the Code exactly as it is will consent. They have no 
motive to consent, and, on the contrary, many of them en- 
joy an opportunity of thwarting England and France ina 
manner which affords no ground of complaint. A pro- 
posal was lately made for giving legal validity to an 
arrangement by which the bondholders and the holders 
of the floating debt were to submit to a specified 
reduction. It was in vain that the representatives of 
England and France urged this proposal. The representa- 
tives of the other Powers would not listen to it. Nothing 
remains except to keep the holders of the floating debt 
waiting, and to pay as much of the May coupon of the 
Unified Debt as the Kuepive and his advisers think can be 
paid, and no more. This opens the field to boundless liti- 
gation, and the Code gives the tribunals enormous 
powers against the Government, which cannot practically 
be enforced, but which any one of the States with which 
the treaties establishing the tribunals were made ma: 
claim to see enforced if it pleases. Until the 
time arrives, which it will do before long, when these 
treaties will expire, there is no remedy for this state of 
things. Meanwhile the controlling Powers must do the 
best they can, although nothing they can do will be very 
satisfactory; and after reclaiming a vast area of land 
for the use of the _ le, making their PasHa under- 
take to be a good Pasha, stopping secret misapplica- 
tions of the revenue, and seeing that the creditors are 
not wilfully defrauded, they may now turn their atten- 
tion to the wretched peasants, and sanction a considerable 
remission of taxation. 


THE IMPEACHMENT DEBATE. 


is Report of the Impeachment Committee seems to 
have excited more surprisein England than in France. 
This is owing in part to the fact that Englishmen have 
very much forgotten the 16th of May, and that the designs 
which were freely attributed to its authors when they were 
in power now appear almost incredible in their perverse 
daring. In part also it is due to the fact that more was 
known about those designs in France than was proclaimed 
at the time. It is more than probable that the reaction- 


ary cause had many traitors in the camp, and that there 
was little, if any, exaggeration in the statement that M. 
GamBeTTA knew what was going on in the army, at least 
as well as the conspirators who looked to that army 
to carry out their plans. This seems to be the explanation 
of the very general complaint that M. Brisson’s Report 
discloses nothing new. Considering that it shows that 
in December 1877 the life of the Republic seemed likely 
to be measured by days, and that Marshal MacManon 
was plainly meditating an enterprise which would almost 
certainly have plunged the country into a civil war 
of the most terrible and degrading kind, the Report may 
hardly seem to be open to this charge. But, in the sense 
in which those who utter the complaint use the words, it 
is probably true. The Committee have got at nothing 
which they did not know before, or suspect with so much 
reason as almost to amount to knowledge. What they 
hoped, perhaps, to discover was some evidence of the use 
to which the projected coup d’état was to be turned. It 
would have been a useful party weapon if they could have 
shown that a plan had been laid for restoring one or other 
of the monarchical pretenders ; but, if any such plan was 
in existence, no evidence of it seems to have been left 
behind when those who framed it retired from office. 
There can be little doubt that this sense of listening to an 
old story has helped to give M. Wapprncron the consider- 
able majority which he obtained on Thursday. If there 
had been anything in the nature of a fresh surprise for the 
Chamber, the unexpected interest of a new revelation 
might have been too much for the prudence of the depu- 
ties. As it was, they were spared this temptation; and 
they were consequently able, after a few days’ reflection, to 
see that nothing was to be gained by pushing the matter 
any further. 


When they came to ask themselves whether they should 
vote with M. Brisson or M. Wapprnatoy, the Chamber 
could hardly fail to be impressed with the certainty that, 
whatever might be the propriety of going on with the im- 
peachment, supposing the question to stand entirely on its 
own merits, it would involve a change of Ministry. It is 
natural, no doubt, that the Left should regard this con- 
tingency as not in itself a thing to be dreaded. English- 
men, who see that France now possesses a sensible, mode- 
rate Cabinet which wishes to give the country time to 
look after its material interests, are disposed to wonder at 
the folly of the Left in wishing to change so desirable a 
state of things. They forget that, however excellent the 
present Ministry may be, it has, in the eyes of a great 
number of its nominal supporters, the very serious defect of 
being a great deal more Left Centre than Left. The Left 
Centre has always been of opinion that it constitutes a kind 
of ruling caste in the Republican party, and that its true 
function in the State is to provide Ministers for the Left 
to keep in office. Itis an excellent arrangement for the 
country, so long as the Left can be persuaded to fall in with 
it; but it is hardly one which they can be expected to 
fall in with any longer than they find necessary. In the 
present case, however, it may well have struck them 


Y |as doubtful whether as yet they can help falling in 


with it. When the Duravre Ministry was in peril some 
weeks ago, the feeling of the electors is said to have 
been unmistakably manifested in its favour; and 
it is probable that, if M. Wappineton had been beaten 
on Thursday, and had consequently retired from 
office, much the same dissatisfaction would have 
been aroused in the country. Nor is it by any means 
certain that the deputies who voted against the Govern- 
ment would have been left to learn this by private repre- 
sentations. The President and the Senate can dissolve 
the Chamber; and it seems likely that, if M. Grivy sug- 
gested a dissolution, the Senate under the circumstances 
would not withhold their consent. Though there has been 
no great debate to test the temper of the newly elected 
Senators, it is believed to be more moderate than that of 
the corresponding party in the Chamber of Deputies; and 
if the feeling of the country were at all decided upon any 
question, the Senators would have to consider the chances 
of their own re-election. A dissolution at the present time 
would have many points of interest about it. It would 


give the first opportunity which Frenchmen have enjoyed 
‘since the Republic was set up of declaring upon what 
| principles they wish the Republic to be administered. 
' Hitherto at every election one and the same issue has 
been submitted to the electors under different names. 
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They have always known that the only parties really in 
the field were the Republicans and the Monarchists, and 
the single aim of those who wished to see the Repnblican 
party victorious was to ascertain which Republican candi- 
date was most likely to win. When this feeling is widely 
diffused in a party it naturally benefits the most extreme 
section of it. If ninety per cent. of the Republican voters 
care only to see the form of government settled in the 
way they wish, they will be disposed to accept the candi- 
date put forward by the remaining ten per cent., pro- 
vided that this remainder will vote for its own candi- 
date and for no other. If M. Grévy were allowed to 
dissolve the Chamber on the occasion of a defeat of M. 
Wapprneton, the issue presented would be quite distinct 
from the former one. The electors would have to say, 
not whether they wanted a Republic or a Monarchy, 
but whether they wanted a Republic governed by M. 
Wanpprxeton or a Republic governed by M. Ciémenceav. 
Without in the least attempting to prejudge what the 
answer given to this question would be, it is plain that it 
is an entirely new question ; and we do not know that the 
Left have any decided reason to suppose that it would be 
answered in the way they would like. If they have no 
decided reason to suppose this, they will naturally infer 
that a Cabinet which tempts a dissolution has some 
grounds for its confidence that it will be stronger after a 
general election than it is now; and in that case it will 
obviously be wise not to provoke a general election until 
more has been done to bring the Ministry into discredit. 


These considerations go far to explain the break- 
down of the impeachment in the Chamber of Deputies. 
Nor perhaps were the contents of the Report of the 
kind best adapted to prevent that breakdown. If, 
indeed, the Ministries of the 16th of May and the 23rd 
of November had been identical, and the Duke pE BroGiiz 
had been plainly responsible for the acts of General Rocue- 
BovET, the case might have been different. The com- 
munications between General Rocuesovet and General 
Dvcrot before the former took office, and those between 
the Miyister of War and the military authorities in the 
provinces after the Ministry was formed, show undoubtedly 
that a coup d’état was in contemplation; that General 
RocHEBovet was made Minister for the express purpose of 
carrying it out; and that only the hesitation of Marshal 
MacManon prevented the attempt from being made. But 
then nobody cares about General RocHEzovet, 
if he and his colleagues are to be placed at the bar of the 
Senate alone. The only object of bringing them to trial 
would be to show that the Duke pe Brocuie and M. DE 
Fovurtou were partakers of their sins. But this would not 
be at all an easy thing to show. All that the authors of 
the Report are in a position to say is that the Duke 
pe Brogue resigned office when it appeared that the 
Senate would not countenance a second dissolution. 
This, by itself, might be taken to show that he 
was not prepared to resort to any stronger measures 
than those of which he had already made trial. The 
Report tries to connect him with what followed by put- 
ting the inquiry—“ Was it the Duke pre Brocutr, the chief 
“ of the retiring Cabinet, who gave the PresipEnt of the 
“ Repuswic the advice to summon M. pe 
But to this inquiry the Report supplies no answer. All 
that it says is that the preliminary inquiry will doubtless 
clear up this point. In other words, the impeachment, as 
regards the Duke Dz BroGiiz, would have been merely a 
fishing impeachment—an impeachment undertaken in the 
hope that it might bring to light materials on which to 
found charges which in the interval would have to have 
been made without materials. It is far from clear, there- 
fore, that the prosecution of the impeachment might not 
have done more good than harm to the men against whom 
if would have been directed. If the Senate had acted 
as a real court of justice, had given the prisoners the 
benefit of every doubt that could fairly be suggested by 
their verdict as free from 

litical bias as though it n an ordinary j - 
a0 an ordinary offender, the result might have + hp 
acquittal. If, on the other hand, a conviction had plainly 
pc arrived at on extra-judicial grounds, = the un- 
seemly spectacle of reckoning up the votes of the jud 
beforeband, which brought discredit the 
United States Senate in the Jonyson impeachment 
case, had been witnessed in France, the Duke DE 
and General Rocuesovet might have become 
the objects of sympathy rather than of condemna- 


tion. When all this came to be remembered, good sense, 
as well as the safety of their seats, must have counselled 
the moderate Left not to upset the Government in order 
to obtain such a doubtful advantage. 


CONSTITUTIONAL DIFFICULTIES IN VICTORIA. 


EFORE the arrival of the delegates from the Legis- 
lative Assembly of Victoria Sir M. H. Beacn had 
placed on record his opinion that their application was 
premature. It may perhaps be expedient to reconsider 
the rejection of an opportunity for mediation which may 
vy not recur. The language used in the debates at 
elbourne has not been uniformly as moderate and loyal 
as the official documents which are submitted to the 
Colonial Office, and one at least of the delegates is a 
ractised and successful agitator. It is not desirable that 
fr. Berry should, on his return, have an excuse for 
assuring his followers that the Imperial Government is 
too much occupied with domestic and foreign politics to 
attend to the difficulties of a great and rising colony. 
Nothing could be easier than to explain to the delegates 
that their contention is legally inadmissible, and that in their 
long conflict with the Legislative Council they have been tech- 
nically in the wrong. The fact remains that the Assembly 
and the Ministry represent the numerical majority and 
the physical force of the colony ; and that they will not 
shrink even from the extreme course of secession rather 
than abandon their demands. It unfortunately happens 
that the lines of social stratification coincide with poli- 
tical divisions. The owners of property and the large 
merchants return the Council and support its policy; 
while the Assembly is composed of professional men, of 
tradesmen, and of other members of the middle class. 
The Assembly is elected by universal suffrage; but Mr. 
Berry states that five-sixths of the electors are ratepayers, 
and he adds that “the two great safeguards of society, 
“education and the possession of property, are perhaps 
“ more generally diffused in Victoria than in any country 
“in the world.” The Council is elected by ratepayers 
of sol. and upwards, by freeholders and leaseholders, and 
the whole number of voters is about thirty thousand, 
out of a population of three-quarters of a million. In 
the last Session the Council passed a Bill to reduce the 
qualification by one-half; but the Assembly rejected the 
measure, probably because it would have strengthened the 
Council by giving it a more popular basis, as it would 
have raised the members of the constituency above 50,000. 
The Assembly and its constituents, having resolved to 
become supreme and absolute, correctly judge that any 
constitutional power exercised by the minority must re- 
produce in some form the deadlocks which have become 
chronic or periodical in Victoria. 

The pure democracy which the Assembly proposes 
to establish differs far more widely from the Ame- 
rican Constitution than the American Constitution from 
the English. The Council would, according to Mr. 
Berry’s scheme, enjoy none of the powers of the 
Senate; and the Governor, unlike the President, is so 
far from possessing a veto that he already incurs the 
risk of an insulting rebuff if he ventures humbly to 
offer advice to his Ministers. Even Sir Grorce Bowen’s 
studious submission to the dominant party failed to 
secure him from occasional affronts, though he gene- 
rally earned the condescending approval of the Cabinet. 
After the Ministers had dismissed all the County Court 
Judges, Chairmen of Sessions, and other judicial officers 
of the second rank, they so far reconsidered their violent 
course as to restore a certain number to their places. As 
the dismissal was intended merely for the purpose of 
exciting popular opinion against the Council, the Governor 
not unnaturally proposed that all the officers should be 
reinstated. In refusing their consent, the Ministers 
thought it necessary “to guard themselves against the 
* possibility of seeming to concur with any interference 
“ with the due course of responsible government.” They 
therefore observed “ that the mode of dealing with the 
“ Civil Service of Victoria is purely a matter of Vic- 
“torian concern, and consequently that Ministers have 
“the exclusive right of deusling with it on their own 
“ responsibility.” Although the Constitution was avowedly 
framed as far as possible on the English model, and 
although the Ministers, in the controversy between the 
two branches of the Legislature, frequently refer to the 
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ractice of the Houses of the English Parliament, the 
Ministers have utterly abandoned the forms of inter- 
course which prevail between the English Cabinet and 
the Crown. Instead of submitting their advice to the 
Governor, they announce their decision, and, as in the 
instance which has been cited, they reject the mild form 
of personal government which consists in a modest sug- 
gestion. Sir M. H. Beach has more than once been 
obliged to check impertinent objections to his conduct in 
receiving memorials or deputations from colonists who 
think themselves aggrieved by the proceedings of the 
Ministry. 

It was undoubtedly wise to transfer Sir G. Bowen to 
another post. His laboured apology fails to show that 
he had not made himself a partisan. In one of his 
latest public despatches he improperly sneers at a 
formal statement by the Council of their case against 
the Assembly by describing it as a “ manifesto.” If he 
had no power to’ limit the pretensions of his Ministers, 
he was bound to treat one of two co-ordinate branches of 
the Legislature with official respect. It is true that, as 
he frequently remarks in his despatches, the position of a 
Governor in a colony where there is a Parliamentary 
Ministry is in the highest degree embarrassing ; and it may 
be added that Mr. Berry and his colleagues must be among 
the most troublesome and impracticable of advisers. Sir G. 
Bowen was anxious to be neutral and passive; but he was 
naturally annoyed by the incessant conflict between the 
Council and the Assembly. Asa cultivated Englishman, he 
must have thought that in disputed questions of policy the 
Council was generally in the right, and he may perhaps have 
appreciated its prudence and patriotism in repeatedly 
deferring to popular prejudice. The Council, according 
to its own statement, has against its own judgment 
“surrendered Free-trade. It has conceded the aboli- 
“tion of State aid to religion. It has permitted the 
“ sacrifice of that great public estate with which Her 
“ Masesty’s bounty had endowed the colony. It has 
“ allowed a partial and unjust land-tax to be imposed on 
“ one section of its own constituents.” Nevertheless Sir 
G. Bowen probably thought, not without reason, that the 
only termination of political, as of domestic, quarrels is for 
the weaker to give way. The Assembly will, in default of 
a change in the Constitution, continue wrongfully to tack 
legislative measures to Appropriation Bills, and the Coun- 
cil cannot perpetually throw the affairs of the colony into 
confusion by refusing to pass Appropriation Bills which it 
cannot amend. In one despatch Sir G. Bowen recommends 
a constitutional modification which may perhaps furnish a 
solution of the difficulty. A Council nominated by the 
Crown seems at first sight a less popular institution than 
the existing Council of Victoria, which is elected by the 
wealthier part of the community; but a Council of 
nominees might be less disposed to stand on its extreme 
rights, and in case of need its numbers, like those of the 
House of Lords, might be increased for the purpose of pre- 
venting a collision. In Canada, and in some of the other 
great colonies, the Council is appointed by the Crown. 

The latest exposition of the case of the Assembly is 
moderate and conciliatory in its tone, though none of its 
former demands are withdrawn. Mr. Berry, who si 
the Memorandum, says with undeniable truth that “a 
“second House can never oppose itself as a barrier to 
“strong popular excitement. It is either itself car- 
“ried away, or it is intimidated.” The proposition is 
not applicable to the American Senate, which is more 
powerful than the House of Representatives, but it may be 
accepted in the case of England and English colonies. 
Mr. Berry adds that “ both counsel and delay will be most 
“ readily acquiesced in when it is known that resistance 
“ cannot be eternal.” His present proposal may perhaps 
admitof modification, if only the power of the Council to 
withhold its assent to Bills is made provisional and tem- 
porary. According to the scheme of the Assembly, Bills 
of which the primary object is, in the judgment of the 
Assembly, taxation or appropriation are not to need the 
assent of the Council. . Berry declares that no one 
desires to perpetuate the system of tacking on irrelevant 
matter to an Appropriation Bill; and if the veto of the 
Council were made temporary, there could be no excuse 
for the continuance of a vicious fiction. The only com- 
pensation which is offered to the Council for the sur- 
render of its independent powers is the offer of a larger 
share in administration by the inclusion of some of its 
members in the Cabinet. ‘So long as the entire and un- 


“ divided Council discharges the functions which of right 
“ belong to the Opposition in the Assembly, and no other, 
“so long will it be difficult or impossible for any Cabinet 
“ to associate members of the Council with itself.” It is 
unfortunately but too evident that the representatives of 
the minority will never agree with the nominees of uni- 
versal suffrage. A Council appointed by the Crown would 
have the advantage of not disclosing the helplessness of 
the upper and middle classes under a pure democracy. 
Ratepayers of fifty pounds and upwards seem to be unani- 
mous on one side, and the multitude which cannot be 
resisted is unanimous on the other. The submis- 
sion of the weaker and wiser portion of the com- 
munity is inevitable; and, on the whole, it is well 
that political institutions should represent the balance 
of forces. As a mediator, Sir M. H. Brac may per- 
haps do good service to the colony by persuading 
the weaker party to yield; and the substitution of a nomi- 
nated Council for the present system might both disguise 
the defeat of the minority and prevent its recurrence. 
The triumph of universal suffrage is not a pleasant subject 
of contemplation, but it is better that it should be achieved 
by concession under some pretext of compromise than 
by open violence. 


THE LIQUOR QUESTION. 


HE debate and division on Sir Witrrip Lawson's 

Resolution were not significant of any change of 
opinion in the House or in the nation on the liquor 
question. Parties, as parties, have no conviction any 
way which they use their strength to enforce, and no 
party leader has any serious proposal to make. A larger 
number supportel the Resolution than would have sup- 
ported Sir Wixrem Lawson’s usual Permissive Bill, 
because the Resolution was so vague that no one 
was afraid that in voting for it he could be held to have 
voted for anything in particular. There was no gain to 
any one in such a Resolution being proposed and dis- 
cussed, except to record the opinion that drunkenness is 
a great evil, and to make it plainer than ever how 
immense are the difficulties of suppressing it by legis- 
lation. The general effect of the Resolution was that new 
legislation should be devised, having what is termed 
local option as its basis. So far as this means any- 
thing, it means that the residents in localities to be 
somehow determined are in some unknown way to be 
able to do something indefinite towards stalling the 
sale of liquor. This so charmed Mr. Forster and Mr. 
Bricut that they voted for the Resolution. Lord 
HarrtincTon, on the other hand, having a sense of states- 
manship, denounced the vanity of such a Resolution. 
Parliament, if it is to use the time it loves to waste, must 
debate about something, and there was nothing in the 
Resolution to debate about. A Resolution is a very useful 
mode of proceeding when it affirms what ought to be done, 
and leaves it open to the Government to say how it ought 
to be done. If the Resolution had been to the effect that 
all public-houses should be closed from a certain day, but 
that proper compensation should be given to existing 
publicans, the objection to it would have been one of 
substance only, and not of form. Buta Resolution that 
there should be “local option” of some kind and in some 
way had no meaning. It might mean fifty things, 
as to none of which those who tried to believe that 
they could seem to believe in local option would agree. 
Local option may mean that the ratepayers or the 
inhabitants generally of each parish should vote whether 
there should be no public-houses in it or twice as many as 
now. Or it might mean that things should go on as at 
present, but that the persons to grant licences should be 
elected; or it might mean that the magistrates should 
grant licences, but that they should act in conjunction 
with assessors chosen by a popular vote. Numberless 
other suggestions might be made as to its possible mean- 
ing, and each possible meaning would in turn be open to 
innumerable objections. Possibly there might be dis- 
covered some form of local option which would be an im- 
provement on the present system; but no one can say 
that this is so until a definite proposal which happens to 
hit the mark is made. To the only proposals for a local 
option which have been hitherto made there are objections 
of the gravest character. Direct voting on the question 
of beer or no beer would carry bitterness and turmoil into 
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every parish; and local elections held for other purposes 
would be spoilt and corrupted if the decision as to the 
quantity of beer to be sold ina parish was remitted to 
such humble officials as the Guardians of the poor. 

One member alone was found to support the extreme 
opinion that the present system is perfect, and that Par- 
liament should never again meddle with so beautiful and 
admirable an arrangement. Both Lord Hartineroy and 
the chief Ministerial speakers agreed that it was possible 
and desirable to make new efforts to combat the standing 
cause of crime and the curse of the British nation. If 
anything new is to be done, it must be in the direction of 
the prohibition or regulation of the liquor trade, or in 
that of relieving it from existing restrictions. That the 
liquor trade should be prohibited is entirely impossi- 
ble. It would be monstrous to prevent all alcohol being 
sold because some persons take too much, and the nation 
would never stand it for a day. No statesman would 
dream of looking in that direction for the legis- 
lation he desires; and Mr. Forster, in his new-born 
zeal for local option, took care to lay down that 
there must, in his opinion, be always a Parliamentary 
minimum of public-houses. The counter proposition that 
there should be free-trade, as it is called, in liquor has for 
years had the warm support of a number of sensible and 
influential persons at Liverpool, but has never made any 
way either in Parliament or the country. The substance 
of the proposal is that every one should be allowed to sell 
liquor provided he is of good character, or practically that 
nothing very bad is known against him, and that his 
premises are fit for the purpose. But this is only a 
device for getting rid of the difficulty of deciding who 
are to have licences, and how many public-houses there 
are to be. It is not meant to be an encouragement to 
drinking. On the contrary, a very heavy duty is to be 
put on every licence. This would, it is supposed, deter 
adventurers from starting public-houses except where 
they were so much wanted that success would compensate 
for the payment of the duty ; while the revenue from the 
successful houses would go to the ratepayers and enable 
them to provide, without cost to themselves, the police who 
watch over drunkards and the prisons to which drunkards 
are sent. It is difficult to see how this can be called free 
trade. It seems rather a scheme for throwing the whole 
trade into the hands of capitalists. It therefore becomes 
a means of regulating the trade, not of enlarging its sphere, 
and is only one mode of effecting an object which may be 
attained in other ways. 

Regulation, it must be observed, proceeds in two different 
directions, with two distinct objects. In the first place, 
it endeavours to prevent drinking from becoming a public 
nuisance. To this head belong all the provisions for police 
superintendence, the attempt to get the trade into respect- 
able hands, and the imposition of penalties in case of dis- 
order being permitted by the publican. In the next place, 
it aims at lessening the amount of liquorconsumed. Pro- 
visions that public-houses shall be closed at certain hours 
or on certain days, as on Sundays in Scotland and Ireland, 
and that the number of public-houses shall be limited, fall 
under this head. The real question is whether Parliament 
can further in this direction than at present or 
not. There is little, if anything, more to be done in the 
way of limiting the hours during which public-houses are 
to be allowed to remain open. The really important and 

ractical point is whether drinking could be diminished 
y lessening the number of public-houses, while, at the 
same time, proper provision was made for the wants of the 
population. At present it is supposed that there is such a 
thing ascertainable as the proportion between any given 


population and the number of public-houses it requires, | 


and that the secret of calculating this lies in the breast 
of the magistrates. The real contention of those 
who hope to combat drunkenness by limiting the 
number of public-houses is that the magistrates do not 
know the secret they profess to know, and that a 
much less number would suffice. The houses that 
were spared would have an ill-deserved monopoly, 
and those that were sacrificed would furnish grounds for 
heavy claims for compensation. But it may be assumed 
perhaps that Parliament could surmount these difficulties, 
or would pronounce that, in view of a great good to be 
obtained, certain evils must be endured. Some slight 
burden, too, might be cheerfully accepted by the re- 
spectable, if they could feel that they were really helping 
the poor and ignorant; and a man who takes his liquor in 


moderation would for such a purpose be content to walk 
further than he has been accustomed and than is quite 
agreeable to him. What is really doubtful is whether di- 
minishing the number of public-houses would make any 
= difference in the amount of liquor consumed. 
{any excellent people who long to reform the nation 
guess that the difference would be not only perceptible, 
but very great. But it is very difficult to prove they are 
right, and it is on this head that the evidence taken by 
the Lords’ Committee may be specially valuable. If it 
could once be established that there was a proper pro- 
portion between the population and the number of public- 
houses, and that this was a quite different proportion from 
that now accepted by the magistrates, Parliament could 
lay down general principles as to the number of houses 
and the mode of reducing the present number, and the 
less that was left to local option of any kind the better. 


FEMALE SUFFRAGE. 


HE Honse of Commons is as far as ever from recogniz- 
ing the rights of women. Mr. CovrTNEY’s ingenious 
speech on their behalf evidently expressed a sincere con- 
viction of the justice and expediency of the proposed 
change. Only a few days before, in the debate on Mr. 
TREVELYAN’S motion, Mr. Courtney had proved that, in 
dealing with questions of Parliamentary reform, he is bent 
on improving the representative system or on protecting 
it from further deterioration, and not merely on strengthen- 
ing the party to which he belongs. _It is not surprising 
that he should persuade himself that female landowners, 
occupiers, or householders, would be at least as competent 
to discharge their duties as many of the actual electors. 
But the argument deduced from the present state of 
the municipal franchise is not conclusive. It has not 
been ascertained whether the experiment which has 
now been tried for some years has shown that muni- 
cipa] constituencies are improved by the accession of 
women, or whether the women themselves are uninjured 
by the innovation. Mr. Bricur seemed a year or two 
ago to believe that both questions must be answered 
in the negative; but it is possible that his judgment 
may have been affected by a conviction or a preju- 
dice which is not the least strong in the most manly 
characters. Many persons dislike the intrusion of women 
into public affairs, through an instinctive distaste which 
is wholly unconnected with considerations of adminis- 
trative utility. The most active politicians of either sex 
are the most resolute and the most pushing; and qualities 
which are sometimes creditable to men may not be attrac- 
tive in women. Notwithstanding Mr. Bricur’s opinion, 
it is doubtful whether the character of Town Councils has 
been lowered by the admission of female householders to 
the municipal franchise. Possibly the majority of women 
may prefer respectable candidates; but local contests are 
becoming more and more exclusively political, and active 
partisanship on the part of women provokes a feeling of 
repugnance. If the present constitution of Parliament 
were likely to be permanent, the practical objections to 
Mr. Courtney’s proposal would perhaps not be insur- 
mountable. The scruples of sentiment and taste would not 
be so easily overcome. 

It could hardly have been expected that the two prin- 
cipal leaders of the Conservative party should support the 
claims of women. Sir Starrorp Norrucore, while he pro- 
fessed to think Mr. Courryey’s resolution inopportune or 
inconvenient in form, distinctly pledged himself to vote 
on some future occasion for the admission of women to 
the franchise. Lord BraconsFiELp, before he left the 
House of Commons, declared himself favourable to the 
same concession, though he had not voted for the annual 
motions which have invariably been rejected. One of the 
speakers in the late debate perhaps gave the true explana- 
tion of Lord Braconsrreto’s liberality in the remark that 
he had never cultivated enthusiastic sympathy with repre- 
sentative institutions. Unlike Sir Roserr Peet and Mr. 
Gtapstoyg, Mr. Disragti never put himself forward as the 
champion of the privileges of the House of Commons. The 
quality which he has most fully appreciated in the humblest 
class of electors is their assumed pliability to the influence of 
their superiors; and he may perhaps have thought that 
in adroit hands women would be even more manageable 
than ignorant men. It is also possible that he may have 
regarded with indifference a demand which Parliament is 
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not disposed to grant. The assent of Sir S. Norrucore 
to the principle of Mr. Covrrnry’s resolution is more puz- 
zling. His adhesion may perhaps have the good effect of 
preventing the enfranchisement of female householders 
from becoming a party question. Sir H. James and 
Mr. Forster were more at ease in speaking and voting 
on the side of common sense, because the Ministerial leader 
was on the other side. Sir S. Norrucorr seems to have 
been impressed with the argument that the suffrage was 
inseparably attached to the county or borough qualifica- 
tion; yet the real purpose of the limitation which is still 
imposed on the male right of suffrage is to prevent the 
influx of excessive numbers of electors, and to exclude the 
least responsible part of the community. It had in former 
times been assumed that no fence was needed to check the 
irruption of women. 

According to hitherto uniform precedent, extensions of 
the suffrage are irrevocable. It is allowable to increase 
the constituency, but not to reduce its numbers. If 
women are allowed to vote while the franchise is confined 
to householders, they cannot be hereafter excluded when 
universal suffrage is established. Mr. GuapsToneinone of his 
pamphlets speaks with contempt of the trivial distinction 
between householdand manhood suffrage. That the abolition 
of all restrictions would increase the number of voters three 
or fourfold is in his view an insignificant circumstance. 
It is evident that, if women were permitted to share in the 
present franchise, the question of manhood suffrage would 
never arise. Sir S. Norrucore and other Conservative 
supporters of the claims of female householders and land- 
owners or lessees are prospectively or implicitly conceding 
the vote to the whole of the sex. Of the two terms which 
Mr. Giapstove alternately and indiscriminately applies to 
his clients, the description of male adults cannot include 
women; but, if they are not men, they are flesh and blood ; 
and, if participation in humanity conveys a right to vote 
for members of Parliament, there is no reason why a 
special disability should be imposed on the larger: half of 
the grown-up population. It is said that in England 
women exceed men in number by nearly a million. The 
question, therefore, of their enfranchisement, if it is an- 
swered in the affirmative, concerns a large majority of the 
constituencies of the future. The real effect of the measure 
would perhaps not be proportionately great. It is possible 
that the balance of parties might not be materially affected 
by the admission of women to an uncongenial sphere of 
activity. If they exercised any distinct influence, their 
energies would probably be employed only for certain 
purposes, and generally in the direction of meddling. 
The majority of women would, if they could, prevent 
drinking and smoking, and perhaps they might try to 
use their votes for the suppression of other sins to which 
they are not inclined. 

With the general extension of the suffrage, the proposed 
distinction between female ratepayers and married women 
would necessarily disappear ; but the zealous supporters of 
the movement are not content to wait for the contingent 
establishment of perfect equality. Mr. Forsyra, who had 
at one time been selected as the champion of the 
oppressed sex, was contumeliously dismissed from his office 
because, with creditable inconsistency, he refused to 
enfranchise married women. It may perhaps have been in 
reproof of his timidity or backwardness that Miss Lyp1a 
BEcKER composed her forcible argument. Marriage is, as 
she justly observed, the principal profession of women; 
and it is well known that success in professions furnishes 
@ common introduction to political life; yet Mr. Forsyra, 
and indeed Mr. Courtney, would impose political disability 
as the result of professional success, or, in other words, 
on marriage. The objects of Miss Brcker’s just scorn 
might perhaps partially excuse themselves by the sug- 
gestion that success at the Bar or in the medical profession 
is achieved by few, while the majority of women 
triumph in marriage ; but Miss Becker rightly holds that, 
if marriage restrains independence, matrons are, through 
experience and other advantages, superior in practical 
capacity to spinsters. The House of Commons is asked 
to grant a miserable instalment of the real demand, 
in the hope that a foundation may be laid for a more 


ambitious claim. The feminine love of contrivance and | 


the spasmodic faith of women in logic are equally illus- 
trated by the tactics which are employed. 


ducted. The local concerns of Wyoming are probably less 
important than the municipal business of a large English 
town; and the share of the Territory in general politics is 
confined to the election of a delegate to represent its inte- 
rests at Washington. It may be assumed that in a 
country of universal suffrage married women have votes, 
which are, it may be hoped, usually given on the same 
side with those of theirrespective husbands. Mr. CourtNney’s 
description of a concerted attack by the female voters on the 
character of a candidate who had been tolerated by the men 
is lifelike and credible; but it is not necessary to make 
any new provision for the dissemination of scandal. 
As no other State or Territory has followed the ex- 
ample of Wyoming, it would seem that Mr. Courr- 
NEY'S inferences have not been drawn by politicians 
in the United States. It is the more remarkable that 
a plausible experiment has not been tried, because the 
notion that the suffrage is the best security against op- 
pression prevails generally among Americans. It was on 
this ground that the Republicans amended the Constitu- 
tion after the war by prohibiting the several States from 
imposing disabilities on account of race or colour. The 
negroes in the South have since learnt that, whatever 
may be the letter of the law, they must submit to be 
governed by a superior race. Perhaps an analogous result 
might follow the political emancipation of women; but 
an agitation for the franchise would have seemed more 
likely to succeed in the United States than in England. 
Hitherto the movement has not been formidable. Very 
few women in the upper classes wish to have votes; and 
the rest of the feminine community troubles itself little 
about the matter. 


THE PURITAN INQUISITION. 


Tes question interesting to the public which is involved 
in the decision of the Queen’s Bench as given by the 
mouth of the Cuter Justicg, “in the matter of the complaint 
“ against the Bishop of OxForp,” is not whether Mr. Carrer 
will be put down, but whether the Church Association will 
be set up—not whether some excess of ritual may be tole- 
rated in a few places, but whether a Puritan negation of 
ceremonial shall be made imperative everywhere. It is, 
we think, a matter very profitable to consider while 
the details of the gorgeous doings in St.- George’s 
Chapel are still fresh in our memories. No doubt it 
would be a great scandal to see an earnest Bishop or an 
aged and respected rector haled off to prison; but it 
would be more grievous to witness the whole ecclesiastical 
discipline of England brought to a dead-lock, and the per- 
formance of divine worship reduced to a uniformity of 
repulsive bareness at the bidding of a self-elected knot 
of reckless and irresponsible agitators. The Bishop of 
Oxrorv’s case, put in the simplest terms, was the conten- 
tion that, inasmuch as the Public Worship Act, which 
embodied the latest mind of Church and State 
upon disciplinary procedure on matters of ritual, was 
precise in giving to the Bisuop full discretion as to allow- 
ing or forbidding suits to go on, therefore it must be held 
to colour or override the harsher provisions of the 
Church Discipline Act of thirty-nine years ago, framed to 
meet criminal rather than ceremonial misdeeds, and 
in which such discretion is not vested inthe Buisuop, 
but in a certain Commission created by that statute, and 
endowed with inferior powers of arresting suits. The 
Pablic Worship Act, if read with the BisHopr’s gloss, 
might be taken as a measure of indulgence, while, 
if it is only supplementary to the still living Church 
Discipline Act, it is’ an enactment for multiplying 
pains and penalties. The Court, while manifesting 
much sympathy for the Bisnor’s “lay” reading of 
the law, was unable to travel beyond the written word 
of unrepealed enactments. The Church Discipline Act 
is in the Statute-book, so is the Public Worship Act, and 
in it we find a provision keeping alive the older statute. 
The result accordingly is that, while every Bishop has dis- 
eretion not to entertain a suit upon any ritual question 
when brought by three parishioners, he is compelled to 
undergo the trouble and expense of speeding it on its way 
whean the complainant is a single person, who need not 
even be a parishioner, however inopportune or mischievous 
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mercy in comparison with the previous statute. Three 
aggrieved parishioners, we were told, would henceforward 
supplant the one aggrieved non-parishioner; the Bishop had 
absolute power of stopping the suit, which was no longer 
a criminal proceeding, while the prison had no more 
terrors for the delinquent priest. All this reasoning 
would have been very much to the point if the Act of 
1874 had, in repealing the earlier and sterner practice, 
pursued a policy which, as the Lorp Cuter Justice plainly 
intimated, would have been consonant with mercy, fairness, 
and common sense. But the legislators of five years ago 
obeyed other impulses; so they took particular pains to 
keep alive the older jurisdiction behind their newly devised 
procedure. The situation, in short, was the creation on 
one side of a method less fraught with material damage to 
the convicted delinquent than the old one, but offering 
greater temptations to meddlesome mischief-makers to 
set it in operation, and the maintenance on the other of the 
old peine forte et dure, with all its heavy consequences. 
Something might have been said in favour of this double 

rocess if the offence which it was intended to abate had 
ren specific in its nature, intentionally criminal in its 
perpetrators, and manifestly injurious to the common 
weal. In such a case the policy would have been akin to 
that which has created the new offence of treason-felony 
without abolishing the old high crime of absolute treason. 
But, as it happens, not a single one of these conditions is 
fulfilled. The actions which our prelatic legislators 
sought to abate were, if criminal at all, only so in a 
technical sense, as contraventions of those regulations for 
the conduct of divine worship called the Rubrics, which 
have been invested with a Parliamentary sanction by the 
Acts of Uniformity, and which are so far from being clear | 
and precise that an unusually large Royal Commission | 
was kept at hard work in considering them from’ 
1867 to 1870, with the result of a very bulky contribu- 
tion of suggestions, the greater part of which have 
remained, and are likely for an indefinite period to 
remain, a dead letter. The offending clergymen, too, are 
so far from proclaiming war against society that they base 
their proceedings upon what they consider a legitimate 
interpretation of those debatable rubrics, while they are 
abetted in their action, not by the skulking children of 
Bohemia, but by a party which, whatever may be 
thought of its wisdom or its legal knowledge, is eminently 
respectable, religions, and, in respect of the varying social 
standing of its members, representative of the entire 
nation. Against this view it may be plausibly urged that, 


granting such considerations, still the unwisdom of the 
Ritualists had been so t as to reduce the rulers of | 
the Church to the dilemma of having to resort to these | 
apparently harsh measures for the safety of the spiritual 
commonwealth. We will, without accepting this position, 
admit it for the present argument, and consider how itaffects 
the actual relations of Church parties. Ritualism being, 
by the confession of its opponents, an undefined and unde- 
finable offence, not any particular action or series of actions, 
but the exaggeration of a number of lawful actions, could 
only be reached by general and enabling processes; and 
the Act which was to “put down Ritualism” was per- 
force framed to put down anything or everything which 
legal subtlety could make out as irreconcilable with the 
letter of obscure rubrics, whether in the direction which 
the Ritualists were supposed to favour or in the contrary 
one. It is always easier to make laws than to regulate 


the practical action of those laws after they have been 
made; so the double powers of prosecution provided 
by the coexistence of the Church Discipline and of 


the Worship Regulation Act had to be entrusted for | 
their working to the moderation and common sense of | 


the people, who were at once invited to come on and 
warned to hold off. 


As we ventured to predict, the hopes of those who saw 
safety in these national qualities have been found vain, 
for a reason to which only unaccountable obtuseness 
could have blinded them. spiritual rulers thought 
the Ritualists dangerous, and they also esteemed them a 
minority, so they granted letters of marque to another 
and an antagonistic minority to prey upon them. Of 
course moderation and common sense came to an end 
when the two Metropolitans condescended to give those 
pledges at Lambeth Palace to the fuglemen of the 
Church Association which they were compelled to re- 


deem by the Public Worship Bill, particularly in its 


second form as edited by Lord Suarrespury. We should | 


not be surprised to learn that these prelates now perceive 
how great a mistake they then committed. But that 
mistake chartered an Association which is nothing 
better than a conspiracy against toleration, research, and 
culture within the limits of the Church of England. The 
Church Association has its own very definite views, which 
it ventures to push at any price. Its doctrines are that 
narrow Puritanism, carried from Switzerland into England 
in the troubled days of the Reformation, against which 
such men as Archbishop Parker and Hooker protested 
and struggled; while its worship repudiates those material 
helps to devotion which the reverential instincts of all 
pious men in every age have cherished, with the single 
exception of their prototypes and of the sects or parties 
descended from them. Of one thing it has an absolute 
hatred, and that is historical Christianity. If any 
body of men choose to associate themselves to keep up 
these dreary traditions for their own delectation, we 
have nothing to say against them, for they are simply 
using their own liberty. But when they truculently 
claim to force their narrow and tyrannical system 
on all the great old Church of England, they con- 
stitute themselves a public nuisance. Yet in the 
actual condition of our ecclesiastical procedure, with 
the Public Worship Act put upon the Statute-book 
and the Church Discipline Act not removed from it, 
the Church Association has, by the late decision of the 
Queen’s Bench, acquired unusual powers for following out 
its policy. To be sure it has been snubbed and rebutfed 
by a series of judgments which, while very distasteful to 
intransigent Ritualists, and coming to conclusions on one 
or two points which are a sore puzzle to plain people who 
repudiate the name of Ritualist, yet assert, in no uncertain 
language, the lawfulness of that dignified type of worship 
which the Church of England presents and the Church 
Association resents. But it is still resolved on showing 
fight, and its method of warfare is the predatory tactics of 
Afghan or Zulu hordes. The sight of aged and honoured 
clergymen dragged off to gaol, and of Bishops ruined by 
the costs of frivolous suits which the law compelled them 
to entertain, would be very sad ; but it would be still more 
sad to see the great Church of England stung to death by 
pismires. 


THAMES SEWAGE AND THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS. 


y lye fate of the Lower Thames Valley Sewage Bill 
will not excite much interest outside the district with 
which the rejected measure proposed to deal. Yet, for all 
that, it is in its way one of the most notable events of 
the Session. It brings out in the most conspicuous manner 
possible the utter confusion which has overtaken the 
sanitary administration of the country. The parishes 
lying between Hampton Court and the Metropolitan main 
sewage system have been forbidden to discharge their 
sewage into the Thames, and a common Board has been 
charged by Act of Parliament with the duty of devising 
some alternative way of getting rid of it. This Board 
claims to have examined twenty-three proposals for 
meeting the difficulty ; and the result of their inquiries 
is embodied in the Bill which the House of Commons 
was asked yesterday week to read asecond time. Upon 
the merits of this scheme we do not profess to have an 
opinion. The observations we have to offer on the subject 
will deal entirely with the treatment to which it has been 


Subjected. In the ordinary course of things the second 


reading of a Bill of this kind is almost a matter of course. 
In fact, it hardly comes to more than an admission that 
the subject needs to be dealt with somehow. The real 
opposition to the object of the Bill is offered before the 
Select Committee, when every clause, from the preamble 
onwards, may be minutely scrutinized, and, if need 
be, rejected. In the present case the opponents 
of the Bill declined to give it the start which 
is commonly allowed; and, notwithstanding the re- 
presentations of two members of the Government, they 
defeated the motion for the second reading by 168 votes 
against 146. We do not say that they were wrong in doing 
this. The arguments they used were that the plan pro- 

sed in the Bill was an exceedingly bad one, that the 
inhabitants of the district affected by it would have no 
opportunity of being heard before the Committee, and 
that the right course would have been to apply to the 
Local Government Board for a provisional order, which 
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would have involved an inquiry by a Government In- 
spector, before whom every one of the ratepayers would 
have had a locus standi. Supposing these assertions 
to be capable of being made good, they undoubtedly 
constitute a complete condemnation of the Bill. But, 
unfortunately, the House of Commons is a tribunal 
before which it is impossible to make. them good. 
It would be doing an injustice to the members who 
voted for or against the Bill to suppose that they 
were moved to do so by the speeches they heard. From 
these they would learn, on Mr. Gorst’s authority, that the 
opponents of the scheme are animated by personal and 
selfish motives; on Mr. Rarkes’s authority, that the 
scheme might affect very injuriously two rivers and 
an interesting and picturesque district; on Sir A. Lusk’s 
authority, that to pass the Bill was the only way 
of keeping the sewage of 108,000 persons away from 
the Thames; and, on Mr. Giiks’s authority, that to 
pass the Bill would have the effect of sending this same 
sewage into the Thames. Not one of these statements 
could be in any way checked or sifted, and it is to be 
hoped that the majority and the minority were alike con- 
tent to put them aside, and to rest their votes on know- 
ledge which they brought with them into the House. 
What is not clear, however, is why the majority who were 
so deeply impressed with the need of having the contents 
of the Bill more thoroughly investigated than could be 
done by an ordinary Select Committee were so resolute in 
resisting Mr. CuiLpers’s suggestion that the Bill should 
be referred to a hybrid Committee, chosen partly by the 
House and partly by the Committee of Selection. Before 
a Committee of this kind all persons interested in the 
subject might have been heard, and the only argument 
urged against the proposal—the probability that the 
hybrid Committee would have to examine a great number 
of witnesses—seems hardly relevant. If there are a 
large number of persons interested in opposing a pri- 
vate Bill, that is a good reason for not referring it to a 
Committee which has no power to hear them. But we 
fail altogether to see why it is equally or at all a reason 
for not referring it to a Committee which has power to 
hear them. 


A letter which appeared in the Times of Thursday gives 
a little more information about the rejected scheme than 
can be obtained from the report of the debate. The 
writer, Alderman Kwyicut, is hardly an impartial witness 
on the merits of the Bill, for he begins his letter with an 
outbreak of devout gratitude to that good Providence 
which has given us a House of Commons. Probably in 
this case Heaven has helped those that have helped them- 
selves. At least it may be suspected that private whipping 
had more to do with the fate of the Bill than public spirit. 
The np en crime of the “Lower Thames Valley 
“ Main Sewage Board” was, it seems, that they wanted to 
do what many other sanitary authorities have done 
before them, and set up a sewage-farm. But what other 
sanitary authorities have been allowed to do unmolested, 
and even with some glory to themselves, becomes, when 
an attempt is made to apply it to the inhabitants of 
Esher, Walton, and Hampton Court, “an abominable and 
“ outrageous nuisance.” Alderman Kwyicuy’s language 
about a sewage-farm at Moulsey recalls the similar exe- 
crations which used to be called forth from the late Mr. 
ALFRED SMEE on the subject of the Croydon sewage-farm. 
But Alderman Kyicur is happier than Mr. Sver in one 
respect, since his opposition, together with that of others 
like-minded with himself, has for the present defeated the 
Moulsey scheme, whereas the Croydon scheme has sur- 
vived its great adversary, and, we believe, is still in fall 
operation. Alderman Kyicut’s opposition appears, how- 
ever, to come to little more than this—that, in common with 
many other people, he would like to keep his own house 
as far away as possible from a sewage-farm. Unfortu- 
nately this, though a perfectly natural sentiment, is not 
one which carries us any nearer to a conclusion. Here is 
the sewage of 108,000 people to be disposed of somehow. 
It must not go into the Thames; and, if it must not be 
turned upon a sewage-farm, what is to become of it? 
Alderman Kwyicu, it must be admitted, has an answer 
ready. “There is,” he says, “ but one possible and prac- 
“ tical solution of the question, and that is to follow the 
“ laws of nature and gravitaticn, and conduct the sewage 
“ to the sea.”” Unfortunately for the success of this solu- 
tion, gravitation is, for the inhabitants of Esher, Walton, 
and Hampton Court, nat a law, but an obstacle. Alder- 


man Kwyicut evidently thinks that, if the Thames can 
make its way from Hampton Conrt to the sea, the sewage 
of the district ought to be able to make its way there also. 
It is to be feared that, when he had constructed his pipes 
and established his outlet at some spot where the sewage, 
“if it be good for anything, can be utilized on the sandy 
“ beach, or, if worthless, it may be lost in the vastness of 
“ the mighty deep,” he would find that the law of gravi- 
tation had been but a broken reed. The only gravitation 
the sewage would recognize would be gravitation to the 
bottom of the pipe. Nature would have to be supplemented 
by an immense pumping apparatus, and a new sewage ex- 
periment, greater in some respects than that of the London 
main drainage, would have to be tried at the cost of the 
inhabitants of the river-side parishes above London. We 
do not say that the sewage could not be disposed of in 
this fashion; we do not even say that this may not 
be found the best method of dealing with it. But before 
the district is committed to a scheme of such tremendous 
dimensions, it would be well that full consideration should 
be given to the arguments in favour of a sewage-farm. 

It is plain that this full consideration cannot be given to 
any scheme so long as the House of Commons will not con- 
descend to inquire into the merits of the proposals which 
the local sanitary authorities wish to submit to Parlia- 
ment. Probably the suggestion to take the sewage to the 
sea will have a large body of opponents, who will insist 
next Session upon meting out to their rivals’ plan the 
measure that has been meted out to their own. In this 
way the inhabitants of the district will have to take their 
choice between being poisoned in their own houses, and 
defying the law which forbids them to poison others by 
continuing to send their sewage into the Thames. There 
seems to be no way out of this dilemma until the Govern- 
ment choose to exert themselves somewhat in the matter, and 
Mr. Scrater-Boorn abandons that attitude of easy indiffer- 
ence which it pleased him to maintain last week. Without 
going the whole length with Sir Wimuam Barrretor, 
whose doctrine that sewage should be dealt with by Her 
Majesty’s Government and not by irresponsible bodies 
would destroy all local self-government in sanitary 
matters, we are quite unable to agree with Mr. Scarer- 
Boor when he declared that he did not feel called upon to 
state the views of the Government on this question. It 
is the duty of the central sanitary authority, as it seems to 
us, to form its opinion upon such a question as that raised 
by this Bill—at all events, to the extent of insisting on its 
receiving the full consideration of the House of Commons. 
If Mr. Sctater-Boorn had been authorized, speaking on 
behalf of the Government, to take this tone, we cannot be- 
lieve that the division of Friday week would have gone 
against the Bill. 


WEDDINGS. 


VEN if a new war had begun somewhere or other this week, 
it would probably have received but a small share of publi¢ 
attention. The eyes of the people have been fixed on Windsor, 
on the preparations for the wedding of the Duke of Connaught, 
and on the arrival of his bride. Princess Louise Marguerite 
has been saluted (by the Daily Telegraph) as “the gem of the 
stately Court, and the precious floweret of the happy English 
home.” This play on the meanings of the name Marguerite is so 
neat and good, and above all so original, that the genius of com- 
pliment can no further go in verbal exquisiteness, but must take 
refuge in wedding presents. Persons who are quite inditlerent 
as to the “ parlous state” of Eastern Roumelia, who do not dis- 
inguish between Boers and Zulus, and are reckless as to what 
Yakoob intends, and about the King of Burmah, can pass happy 
hours over the description of Royal wedding presents. The mar- 
riage of the Duke of Connaught (or of any other member of the 
~~ Family) is a kind of sentimental holiday to the majority 
of Englishwomen. 

There is a great deal of kindliness and honest loyalty in the in- 
terest which people take in the affairs of the Duke of Connaught. 
On royal wedding-days this country is like one gigantic parish on 
some festive occasion in the family of the squire. That smily, in 
the huge parish of England, is justly popular. The manners 
of the Royal House endear them to people who are in their 
society, and people who are not in their society seem capable of 
indulging in a kind of imaginative affection. Some three months 
ago the country shared the sorrow of the Royal House with un- 
doubted sincerity. The death of Princess Alice added sensibly 
to the melancholy of a bitter Christmas, of depressed trade, and 
to the gloom of war always imminent during the last few years. 
On one of the most beautiful days of early spring the bridal of 
the Duke of Connaught seems a thing of fortunate omen. The 
people are ready to add Princess Louise Marguerite to their 
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list of favourites. To be popular, to be widely liked, must greatly 
increase the happiness of princes; and this gift, amonga thousand 
other good things, fortune seems to offer the Duke of Connaught 
and his bride. 

The keen interest which the readers of the newspapers take in 
the whole affair is only an expansion of the ordinary joy which 
women feel when one man repents and is married. Probably en- 

rsons of all ranks are inclined to resent this eager 
personal interest in their fortunes. They have done nothing out 
of the way; their proceedings have been the most commonplace 
thing in the world; and yet they feel themselves being stared at 


by every one who ever heard of them. A man may distinguish | 


himself in a hundred ways and his second cousins will never hear 


of it; the people who have known him from childhood will take | 


the matter with perfect calmness. Say a man writes a poem 


which is bepraised in all the reviews—his friends never read the 


reviews. They scarcely even condescend to “schaff” him, as a 
French writer on England spells a familiar word. To make 
scientific discoveries, to explore new countries, to save life by 
some display of strength or courage, is nothing; none of the 
student's or the hero's neighbours pay the slightest attention to 
his conduct. The names of Lieutenants Bromhead and Chard, for 
example, are at this moment much in the mouths of the general 
public. These gallant young officers, however, would have caused 
infinitely more excitement among their distant connexions, and 
among the people who know their aunts, if they had engaged 
themselves to female colonists in a time of — peace. This 
is one of the paradoxes of human nature. To every woman, and 
to a great many men, every marriage is a thing of joy and wonder. 
Intense curiosity is felt about all the details. A dozen tiny little 
antiquated scandals are fished up, tales of old flirtations, and loves 
lost long ago. Is the bride pretty? Is she guitealady? Has 
she any money? Who are his people? How does she do her 
hair? Where are they going to ie ? What is his father going 
to allow hin? What in the world can she seein him? What 
in the world can he see in her? Thiscatechism by no means 
deserves the name of “ Shorter,” which the Scotch have assigned 
to a long and maundering manual of Calvinistic theology. It is 
the abounding interest taken by outsiders in marriages that 
makes “long engagements” the most deplorable of arrange- 
ments. No man or woman can enjoy the consciousness that for a 
year or so they are undergoing microscopic inspection, that they are 
the victims of the most prying criticism. Occasionally they chance 
to hear some of the amazing myths which are in circulation about 
themselves and their plans. The most imprudent marriage is 
better than this torture; and when once people are wedded their 
public trials are, as a rule, at an end, even if their domestic 
troubles are still to begin. 

The preparations for a wedding are very dear to the great army 
of the unemployed. The wedding presents alone are, to the 
gossips of a district or of a circle of relations, as useful as the 
Burials question to the political Dissenter. The generosity, the 
niggardliness, the good or bad taste of the donors are freel 
criticized. A house becomes a kind of annexe of the Sout 
Kensington Museum, a bazaar, a jeweller’s shop. It seems impos- 
sible that the most extravagant pair should ever find uses for all 
the candlesticks. The most punctual cannot need all the clocks. 
The most literary of brides does not want more than a dozen ink- 
stands and as many writing-cases. Who can employ six travelling- 
bags, and what library is not complete without seven copies of the 
Epic of Hades? To give wedding presents is to be caught into 
the vast Mississippi of babble that eddies round the happy pair, 
to offer oneself as a minor victim of active criticism. On the other 
hand, to read about the gifts bestowed on the Duke of Connaught 
is enough to make a sober man wish himself young, handsome, and 
@ prince, and he even might not mind undergoing the ceremony of 
a wedding. 

Weddings offer women an eligible opportunity of getting up a 
good family quarrel. All the ladies of their connexion are in a 
flutter of excitement, and are far from being mistresses of them- 
selves. Inthe inevitable confusion of large hospitalities, some 
distant aunt or near cousin is certain, like the cross fairy who was 
not asked to the christening, “ to take oilence.” The aimless ex- 
citement and flutter now find something fresh to work upon, and 
settle down into good steady animosities. “ Marriage, and death, 
and division,” says the poet rather cynically, ‘‘make barren our 
lives.” Marriages generally beget division, or rather, in the 
general excitement, some slow old grudge is brought to a head 


and bursts. When the happy pair return after the honeymoon, | 


they are lucky if they do not tind that they have to take a side in 
a feud, and range themselves under the banner of Aunt Jane or of 
Aunt Matilda. All this is the result of the curious inexplicable 
passion with which people who do not care a pin fora man or 
woman throw themselves into their matrimonial aflairs. One's 
birth does not disturb society ; one may be christened and con- 
firmed and the world is calm. Our great achievements, if we 
ever perform any, interest every one more than our kinsfolk. We 
may even commit crimes, and tind that scanty notice is taken of 
the offence, relations confining themselves to saying that “ they 
always looked for as much.” We die, and our intimates are un- 
moved. Why, then, can we not marry in peace? Why do 
people seem to become a new and strange sort of beings, of 


interest to all men, as soon as they are epgaged to be married? | 


There must be some mysterious reason for these things, and 


hilosophers may se-k it in the remote history of the race. There, | 


owever, they probably will not find it, as weddings in the remote 


history of the race were an unregarded episode, in which the lady 
was hit on the head and dragged quietly out of the —e. Nor 
will the philosopher be more happy if he “ looks within his own 
bosom, and listens for the whispers of consciousness.” His con- 
sciousness has nothing to say on the subject. If he be a married 
philosopher, he knows that he always forgets all about it when he 
is told that any of his friends are about to enter into the state of 
matrimony. He knows that he looks on that as entirely their 
own affair, and neither history nor experience can inform him why 
his fellow-creatures put themselves into such a flutter. Mankind 
has always been so constituted that many things which are 
natural remain inexplicable to the philosopher. We do not think 
| that even Mr. Herbert Spencer has tried to solve the problem con- 
nected with the popular interest in weddings. 

When the supreme day has come, the most outside division of 
the populace shows a lively interest. Nursemaids, as they pass the 
doors of the house in the morning, know what is going on, and 
stop, with their infantile charges, to stare. There is nothing to 
see, but that makes no difference. As the day advances, the idle, 
the curious, the match-woman, the flower-girl, the butcher’s-boy 
gather in the neighbourhood, and wait, and gaze, happy and con- 
tented. Staring goes vigorously on, at church and round the 
church door, om when the party returns for the wedding break- 
fast, and when the bride and bridegroom go away. Each married 
man and woman make a British holiday, and involuntarily add to 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number. They give 
far more pleasure to loafers than a dozen drunken people who resist 
the police, than twenty horses that have come down on their 
knees, Then they pass away, and cease to be the chief figures in 
domestic history. ‘Their trials are over. They do not vary any 
longer from the kindly race of men, as they seem to have done 
from their engagement to their wedding-day. 

As people who have visited the theatre take out of their memo- 
ries, for a day or so, some of the things that amused them, and 
laugh again, so young ladies linger lovingly over the details of a 
wedding. It is a curious experience, life in a house full of girls 
who have just left a marriage party. Their minds are full of the 
great theme; they tenderly record each incident; they can think 
of nothing else ; and they tell each other a thousand times how the 
bride looked, and how she dropped her bouquet, and who picked 
it up again, and how her travelling dress became her. Not other- 
wise than when, a covey being dispersed, men go round and 
shoot the straggling birds, so admirers might easily win the 
hearts of the fair who are still hovering wistfully round the 
memory of a wedding. Thus nature has provided chances for 
bridesmaids ; and thus the superstition that it is unlucky to be 
often a bridesmaid is justified. For if a lady can survive heart- 
whole, and pass unscathed through these moments of sympathy, it 
| is certain that she never will be won. 


PROFESSOR CLIFFORD. 


Ts unexpected news of the death of Professor Clifford at 
Madeira will have brought sadness to an unusually large body 

of devoted friends, who had hoped that his strength had not waned — 

so far that it might not be recovered under the influence of the 

mild climate to which he had gone. Nor will it be only by those 

who had the pleasure of a personal acquaintance with Professor 

Clifford that the news of his untimely death will be deeply felt. Few 

men who have passed away at so early an age have been so centrala 

figure as he was in the view of a large portion of the most highly 

educated amongst us ; and still fewer have achieved this distinction, 

while at the same time they retained the esteem and admiration 

of the select few who were competent to estimate their powers and 
_ know whether they had been put to a worthy use. But it was 

always his fate to be conspicuous in whatever circumstances or 
society he was placed. This was primarily due to his intellectual 
power, for without the wonderful rapidity and vigour of thought 
which he possessed, such a reputation as his could not have been 
sustained ; but it was in no small degree due also to the peculiar 
originality of his character, both intellectual and moral, and to 
the absolutely tireless energy of his versatile mind. Those who 
remember Cambridge some ten or fifteen years ago will readily 
call to mind his fame while an undergraduate there. From the 
time when he came up to the University, with the high reputation 
which he had won while a schoolboy, to the time he left it some 
eight years afterwards to become Professor of Mathematics at 
| University College, London, he was more universally known and 
discussed among all classes at the University, whether under 
graduates, graduates, or dons, than any of his contemporaries, He 
was indeed at all times a contrast to the normal type. At first, 
when fresh from school, he appeared as an ardent High Church- 
man, but he gradually became known asa devoted follower of Mr, 
Ilerbert Spencer, and as the champion of those views with which 
his name has since been identified. But, whatever was the pre- 
cise phase of thought in which he might be, there was the same 
brilliant, though paradoxical, style of asserting and defending his 
beliefs which made him the terror of authorities and the 
delight of younger men. He never was in any sense the 
| head of a party there. He was far too eccentric and original to 
have many followers or imitators. But no one had a wider circle 
of intimate friends, and no one could be in intimate intercourse 
with him without being deeply influenced by his views ; and it was 
at that time chiefly by his direct influence on those personally 
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acquainted with him that he produced his effect on the Univer- 
sity. But the many-sidedness of his character caused this direct 
nal influence to be much more widely extended than would 
ve seemed possible to those unacquainted with him. Gifted 
with an almost equal love for science, mathematics, history, and 
literature—we may even add gymnastics—he was the centre of a 
knot of devotees of each of these studies, each of whom welcomed 
him as a comrade and regarded with jealousy his attention to other 
subjects as being likely to seduce him from the true bent of his 
genius into less important and congenial studies. And no doubt 
it was a fortunate thing in this instance that the arrangements for 
retaining the ablest men at the English Universities are so im- 
perfect, that Professor Clifford found no certainty of sufficient 
scope for his energies there, and resolved to leave that abode of 
learned leisure, and come to London to become a Mathematical 
Professor, inasmuch as it was this that prevented him from wasting 
his life in desultory essays in a great variety of directions. No 
doubt all of these would have shown a power which would have 
made them remarkable, but they would have been dearly pur- 
chased by the sacrifice of the far greater and more abiding results 
that followed the concentration of his energies on the one or two 
subjects to which he devoted himself after his departure from the 
University. 

When resident in London the same qualities that had won him 
so many friends at Cambridge still stood him in good stead, and 
he rapidly drew round him a large circle of warm friends and 
admirers, among whom might be found almost all the best known 
names in science or literature. This power of winning the 
affections of those who were most worthy of friendship was due 
mainly to the peculiarly winning gentleness and tenderness which 
characterized him, and made it impossible to resist the charm of 
personal intercourse with him. Although the nature of his 
opinions, and his style of championing them, raised him countless 
enemies among those who knew him only from his writings 
and lectures, yet there was no school of thought among 
the members of which he did not possess some intimate friends. 
However widely their opinions might differ, it seemed to be 

uite impossible for any one to feel hostility towards him after 
ming personally acquainted with him. The versatility of 
his mind aided this greatly, for it gave to his conversation 
a charm which was quite peculiar, and which was felt alike by 
the most different classes of minds. There was no subject from 
which he used not to draw apt illustrations or expressive meta- 
phors, which came clothed in language as quaint and as original 
as it was appropriate. Whatever he discussed seemed to become 
full of suggestiveness. These qualities gave great additional value 
to his mathematical lectures. With his style of teaching, the 
most valuable part of the instruction was the indirect effect of the 
lessons ; the actual matter in hand was distinctly subordinate to 
the general training in the fundamental ideas and principles of the 
subject which its discussion enabled him to give. Everything 
was treated from the point of view in which it least needed the aid 
of artificial methods and conventions, so that its direct connexion 
with the broad underlying principles common to a whole class of 
subjects might be immediately perceived. This dislike to arti- 
ficial methods was almost a passion with him. He had great faith 
in the superiority of this style of teaching, and always maintained 
that it was the easiest as well as the best, a proposition 
to which the experience of most teachers would not lead them to 
assent. Perhaps it was his own special power of clear exposition 
which enabled Sim to succeed so well in thus handling his sub- 
jects in their most general form, instead of starting from simple 
and particular cases, and only taking up more general theorems 
after the simpler ones had been mastered by his pupils; but, 
whether or not this was the case, it is certain that he had all the 
success in his teaching that he could desire. 

It is a signal proof of the beauty of Professor Clifford's per- 
sonal character that, in forming an estimate of him, one should so 
naturally and inevitably think first of his general qualities, and 


- only in the second place of his claims to fame as a mathematician. 


For it was in the latter character that he first gained his great 
reputation, and it is in that that his claims to genius are the 


- strongest. No one of his contemporaries ever approached Pro- 


fessor Clifford in his marvellous power over the intricate and abstruse 
branches of mathematics to which he gave his main affections, 
and to find his equal we should have to look among veterans whose 
names will for ever be identified with these subjects. Such was 
his prodigious over the phantoms that people these re- 
moter regions of thought, that while little more than a boy he 
seemed fit to take his place dmongst the masters of these studies. 
And there can be no doubt that, if the innate restlessness of his 
nature would have permitted him to accept the quiet of a mathe- 
matician’s life, he might have left behind him what would have 


entitled him to take rank as one of our greatest mathematicians. 


But it is hard to forego the ure of using powers which one is 
conscious of possessing, and the temptation to which the versatility 
of his mind subjected him was well-nigh fatal to his reputation as 
@ specialist. Every now and then something would turn his 
energy into these lines, and he would show by some fragment what 
magnificent work he was capable of doing ; but it was fora long 
time doubtful whether he would ever do justice to himself in this 
respect, and by more continuous application to some special 
subject produce results worthy of his powers. As time went on, 
however, this changed; during the last few years there were 
fewer signs of the old desultoriness, and both in his Llements of 
Dyname and his various mathematical papers there were 


abundant traces of the concentration of effort which alone was 
needed to secure success, But, alas! this was only too speedily suc- 
ceeded by the leisure of the sick-bed. Perhaps it was the feeling 
of decaying strength which first made Professor Clifford limit the 
sphere of his efforts, and seek to finish some of his many projects, 
instead of forming new ones, Whether this was so or not, it was 
not the less a gain to the world, though even now what we 
possess should be considered only as indications of what his 
powers would have been when fully developed. Few, if any, 
have done such brilliant work and yet died leaving us to feel that 
it must be taken only as the promise, and not as the measure, of 
their powers. 

But what the mathematical world lost in this want of specializ- 
ation of Professor Clifford's powers was gained by the general 
educated public. His powers as a scientific expositor were as 
remarkable as his mathematical abilities. His talent did not lie 
in experimental illustration; on the contrary, he seldom, if ever, 
resorted to it. Nor did he ever condescend to the nurse-like 
prattle by which some scientific lecturers make themselves 
comprehensible to the meanest intellects—but to those only. 
There was not a sentence, or a scientific statement, in one of Pro- 
fessor Clifford's lectures of which he need have been ashamed in 
an address to the most scientific or learned society. And yet 
there was such a simplicity and clearness in the language, and such 
a perfection of arrangement in the thought, that none could fail 
to grasp the meaning of the lecturer, save those who were wholly be- 
neath hisaim. If the result had not been such graceful and strong 
English,there would have seemed to be a kind of literary legerdemain 
in the skill with which a vocabulary so simple that it might 
almost have belonged to the nursery was made to do all that for 
which ponderous scientific terms are usually deemed to be 
necessary. Mathematicians are not always good men of science. 
The training they have gone through makes them too often con- 
sider the expression of natural processes in symbols as being far 
more important than the processes themselves, and they are thus 
dry, unsympathetic, and unprofitable scientific teachers. But 
when a man has a real love for science and a sympathy with the 
concrete rather than the abstract portion of it, the gain from a 
strict mathematical training is immense. And in his case all 
these elements were present in a very high degree, and his essays 
and lectures will long remain as patterns of the perfection 
which can be attained in scientific exposition. 

It would be a great error to suppose from the versatility of 
Professor Clifford's character and the wide range of his tastes 
that there was anything frivolous or vacillating in his aims, or 
that his views of life lacked earnestness. No imputation could 
be more utterly contrary to the truth. Changeable he might be 
in his favourite pursuits; but this was with him almost a matter 
of principle. There was nothing that he regarded with greater 
dislike than a fixed, stereotyped habit of mind which renders the 
possessor unable or unwilling to receive new impressions or 
welcome new truths. This “ crystallization” was with him 
synonymous with mental death. But under all this apparent 
variability there lay a deep and stable earnestness of —— 
which ‘guided him through life, and to the behests of which he 
never failed to give implicit obedience. Many could not but 
differ widely from him in their views of the right aims to 
cherish in life and the nature and sanction of our duty to 
our fellow-men, but those who would in such matters be his 
strongest opponents could not surpass him in his strict obedi- 
ence to what he felt to be the calls of duty. No prospect 
of advancement or gain could ever lead him to place in the 
second rank those matters which in his view of life ought 
to possess primary importance. By the conduct to which 
his conscientious adherence to his principles Jed him, he 
won the hostility both of those who siucerely held oppo- 
site opinions and of those who were careless as to the truth or 
falsity of the views of either side, but disliked the root-and-branch 
criticism of old and accepted notions, as being likely to lead to 
social complications the ultimate consequences of which were 
doubtful. or this latter class his contempt was unbounded ; but 
to the former class he was much less severe, although perhaps in 
his writings his tone savoured little of a merciful spirit. The full 
vials of his wrath were reserved for a third class—namely, for 
men who could rightly command respect from their scientific at- 
tainments, but who, inhis view, abused their position and knowledge 
to repeat the blunder of the theologians of a bygone day and con- 
cocted out of the imperfect scientific knowledge of the moment 
specious arguments in support of their special views, and thus 
represented them as demonstrated by reasoning which the growth 
of knowledge will in all probability soon show to be based on 
utterly incorrect conceptions. To those who thus misused their 
scientific knowledge he was indeed unsparing, and they were 
made to feel what it was to have their scientific fallacies pitilessly 
dissected and held up to ridicule by one who was at least their 
equal in scientific attainments, and vastly their superior in ac- 
curacy of thought and literary power. But in so doing 
he was rendering at least an equal service to his foes and to 
his own party, for he was saving them from being tempted 
to bid for the momentary triumph which the support of such 
dangerous allies might have given them; and he was, in truth, 
performing that service which disputants on both sides can alike 
render—namely, he was lending his powerful aid in clearing the 
matter from false issues. And thus in the discussion of the great 
questions to which he devoted the later years of his life friends 
and ‘foes alike will miss his pen, In his writings on these sub- 
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jects, as in everything which he did, there was so much real 
power; he showed himself so clearly to be an intellectual giant 
when he concentrated his energies on any subject, that his loss must 
be felt to be an injury to the progress of truth even by those who 
most differed from his conclusions. In all that he has left behind 
we find this same unrivalled strength exemplified; and though 
his admirers must always regret that he has left so little in com- 
= with what he would have done had such a brain been 
odged in a stronger frame, yet they will be comforted by the 
thought that enough remains to enable those who are capable of 
sympathy with such a mind as his to estimate rightly the magni- 
tude of the loss to the world that one so great should have been 
cut off at a time when he had but just emerged from his intellec- 
tual boyhood, 


THE FOOL OF QUALITY. 


yy twenty years ago Kingsley published a new edition of 
Brooke’s Fool of Quality with a biographical preface. The book 
itself had probably been forgotten by all but the curious, or perhaps 
a few who might have e its acquaintance asa good “ ws 


book ” for children. Wesley had spoken very highly of its nuit, | 


and his authority would have weight with the class who disap- 
prove of fiction unless combined with a copious effusion of more 
edifying matter. Kingsley, however, took up the cause of Brocke 
with his usual gallantry. He s him as one of the greatest 
men in the eighteenth century ; he takes poor Johnson to task for 
disliking a man who was “ certainly his superior in intellect,” and 
for irreverently casting ridicule upon his poetry. In truth, it is 
to be feared that the line ridiculed by Johnson is about all that 
the ave reader will recognize in Brooke. “ Who rules o’er 
freemen should himself be free ” is a fine line in Gustavus Vasa, 
says Kingsley, which Johnson cruell meme by “ Who drives 
fat oxen should himself be fat.” e have not been able to dis- 
cover the line in the play in question ; but the contrast is suffi- 
ciently characteristic of Brooke and Johnson. A reader who likes 

try to be strictly logical will crag agree with Johnson 
that the phrase implies something like a play upon words. Others 
who welcome “ lofty sentiment” even at the price of a little 
accuracy may share Kingsley’s admiration. And such readers will 
find ample satisfaction for their tastes in Brooke’s novel as well 
as in his play. 

We fear, however, that Kingsley’s preface is more likely to 
alienate than to attract any one me be has nota very indiscrimi- 
nate appetite in such matters. To say the truth, Kingsley was 
not a good critic, and did not invariably write like a wise man. 
The preface in question is, in plain lan , one of the silliest 
things that he ever published. The impression which it makes is 
that he was half ashamed of his liking for Brooke, and therefore 
worked himself into a rage in order to anticipate the scoffers. He 
defends his author by the old and well-known plan known as 
abusing the attorney for the other side. He has to admit that 
Brooke like other people had the defects of his qualities; and 
that, being an impulsive Irishman of genius, he was not always so 
Ss ought to have been. In fact, his wife was only 
ourteen at their marriage, and had three children by the time she 
was eighteen. It is not surprising to hear that the _ lady's 
constitution broke down after a time; and a biographer of the 
ordinary kind might have admitted that it would have been as well if 
the young couple had waited a little longer. But this would not 
satisfy Kingsley’s ardent partisanship. He gratuitously invents 
a cold-blooded Malthusian who sneers at early marriages, 
and who even goes so far as to hint that a young man 
not be the worse for the process called sowing his wild oats. 
Kingsley, of course, pummels this wretched cynic to his heart’s 
content, jumps upon him, knocks his miserable weapons of so- 

histry out of ee , and goes away with a virtuous swagger. 

t one must ly be in a very innocent state of mind to have 
dust thrown in one’s eves to any purpose by this transparent 
artifice. Nobody was thinking about the cold-blooded Malthusian 
till Kingsley dragged him in for the pleasure of a fight, and we are 
after not compelled to choose between the alternatives of 
cynical sensuality and marriage at the age of fourteen. The same 
artless device is repeated in to Brooke's other little faults ; 
in place of the quiet record of an amiable life, enlivened by some 
gentle touching of the hero’s harmless eccentricities, we have a 
series of angry assaults upon all Kingsley’s pet aversions. 

It isa pity; for Brooke’s life was a remarkable one in its way, 
though the materials for a description are scanty enough. He 
was born in 1708, and educated in Dublin, where he seems to have 
received unusual kindness from Swift. He practised for some 
years as a barrister in Dublin; but he was also settled for brief 
periods in England. There he became the friend of Pope, 
whom he flattered outrageously, or for whom, in er 
version, he felt the reverence so ming in a young and noble 
heart. His earliest poem, on “ Unive Beauty,” is a didactic 
o_o in the taste and style of the Essay on Man. Through 

‘ope he became acquainted with Lyttelton, Pitt, and the whole 
group of so-called patriots who were longing to emancipate their 
a and get a of their country’s good things by turning 
out Walpole. Brooke’s contribution was the tragedy of Gustavus 
Vasa, performance which it would be hardly worth while to 
criticize. It is full of noble sentiments about patriotism and 


liberty, such as Kingsley declares, with bitter irony, are now ac- 


ceptable only to roughs in the gallery of a cheap theatre. Perhaps 
| the roughs in question may fail to discern what is painfully evi- 
| dent to the reader of the drama of that day—that the rant in 
| question was the expression of a terribly shallow sentiment. It is 
_ hard to distinguish Brooke’s eloquence from the eloquence which 
Akenside, Thomson, Glover, and others expended upon similar 
topics; and which has become insipid because, though they 
were able men, and doubtless sincere enough in their way, there 
was no real strength of passion in the whole literature of 
virtuous declamation. Burns could put more fire into a single 
song than would have served for half-a-dozen tragedies or epics 
of that time. But they are certainly full of noble sentiments. 
' Brooke’s — contained a villain supposed to represent 
Walpole, an p as like Walpole as Judas Iscariot. The 
lay was therefore prohibited ; Brooke made a large sum by pub- 
ishing it, and was so elated by his success as to take a villa 
near Pope, and enter for a literary or political career. A 
‘severe illness, however, induced him to return to Ireland, and 
there he gradually withdrew from society, and finally settled down 
in a farm near his native place. He wasted a great deal of money 
upon attempted improvements; and, losing his wife after fifty 
years’ marriage, and fifteen out of seventeen children, he sank into 
_a depressed state, and died in 1783 at Dublin. 
He wrote plays, novels, and political pamphlets after leaving 
| England, but his chief literary performance, the Fool of Quality, 
| was published in five volumes (1766-70) ; and, after reading the 
eulogies of Wesley, who published an abridged edition, and of 
Kingsley, one turns to its $s with some curiosity. The book, 
as Kingsley admits, has been forgotten, but it has been forgotten 
for its excellences—for “ its grand and deep ethics,” its “ broad 
and genial humanity,” the “divine value which it attaches to the 
relations of husband and wife, father and child,” and the “ utter 
absence both of that sentimentalism and that superstition which 
have been alternately debauching of late years the minds of the 
_ Itisa sodleustaler fate for a book to be put out of sight 
y such virtues as these, and curious that it should have 
popular in the eighteenth century, generally regarded as so defective 
in those directions, and have been eclipsed in the nineteenth, which 
regards itself as more appreciative. We quote the words to show 
what Kingsley found, or thought that he found, in the book, and 
his instincts in such a question deserve much more respect than 
the arguments which he invents to defend them. e can, in 
truth, recognize something of all this; there are indications of 
chivalrous sentiment, of religious fervour, and of philanthropic en- 
thusiasm in Brooke which make us like the man in spite of his 
foibles ; and moreover his book, or at least the first half of it, has 
the peculiar charm which belongs to all spontaneous work. It has 
an animation and vivacity which reflect the lovable aspect of an 
impulsive Irish temperament. But we can by no means believe that 
these good qualities were injurious to it ; and for one simple reason 
amongst others—namely, that the book is also a mass of extravag- 
ance and absurdity which begins by forcing one to laugh and ends 
by becoming wearisome. Indeed the difficulty is. to give any 
account of it which shall not bring the purely ludicrous side too 
prominently into view ; and, to make it intelligible at all we must 
remember the peculiar conditions of the time. 

The book, in fact, to which it bears the closest resemblance is 
the excellent didactic romance of Sandford and Merton. Like that 
more popular performance, and like Rousseau’s Emile, it may be 
considered as one expression of the interest which — were 
then beginning to take in education from a more or less philosophi- 
cal point of view. The sentimentalists of the day rejoiced in the de- 
nunciation of luxury, and prescribed by way of panacea the return 
to nature. Obviously it was desirable to catch your youths before 
they had been exposed to the corrupting influences of society, and 
to bring them up in such a way as to preserve their unadulterated 
—s We need not speak of Rousseau; but we all re- 
member how the fine gentleman Tommy is constantly brought to 
shame by the admirabie simplicity of the virtuous rustic Harry, 
and what excellent precepts were administered to him by the in- 
comparable Mr. Barlow, wrapped up fcr better assimilation in 
pretty classical anecdotes. Sandford and Merton, as its vitality 
proves, was a book of genius in its way, and, with all its priggish- 
ness, it succeeds in fitting the moral to an amusing story. the 
Fool of Quality we have another virtuous Harry and a transcen- 
dental Mr. Barlow ; but we seem to be transported altogether out 
of the region of common sense or ordinary human motive. Harry, 
the so-called Fool—he is called a fool by the wicked who mistake 
cunning for wisdom—is the younger son of a peer. He has 
luckily been put out to nurse, and so removed from the corrupting 
influences of polite life. To him enters a venerable gentleman in 
a long white beard, who is indeed no otber than his long-lost 
uncle — long-lost relatives of different kinds being singularly 
abundant in the book, and being always found again at the 
critical moments by the most surprising coincidences. The vener- 
able uncle has been disowned by the aristocratic father for 
taking to commercial pursuits, by which he has gained wealth 
which dazzles us like the wealth of Monte Cristo, or of the 
astonishing millionaires of Zothair. He has drawers full of 
guineas to the brim, and is always taking bank bills for —_ 
sums out of his pocket ata moment’s notice. This charming unc 
shows “ the divine value which he attaches to the relation” of 
father and son by calmly driving off young Harry in a coach and 
six, and hiding him during many years from the anxious researches 


of his father in a splendid abode at Hampstead. Though the 
‘uncle is known far and wide by his boundless munificence, and 
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say, © introduced to all manner of persons from King Wil- 
liam ITI. downwards, the deserted father never hears of the admir- 
able youth till nine years afterwards. Harry has then become heir 
to the by the death of his elder brother, and returns to 
bless his father by the spectacle of his more than human perfec- 
tions. Everybody has been in ecstasies over his many virtues 
from the first page to the last, and it is difficult to say that he is 
more angelic when he marries a princess at the end of the book 
than when he first greets his uncle at the early age of five. How- 
ever, a writer is quite justified in painting ideal excellence if he 
only knows how, and we have no objection to Master Harry upon 
this score ; but there is certainly something quaint in the particular 
ideal put forth. 

One peculiarity which may possibly have had some charms for 
Kingsley is his amazing proficiency in all athletic exercises. At 
the age of five he could thrash all his companions, though he 
could not play cards. Whilst still a boy he could “ outrun the 
Teindeer and outbound the antelope,” and ‘‘ was held in veneration 
by all masters of the noble science of self-defence.” Indeed 
Brooke dwells upon the details of the tricks in wrestling, 
cudgel-playing, and boxing—including a disagreeable habit of 
dashing the head into the adversary’s face and stomach— 
with an interest which seems to imply that he must him- 
self have been a proficient. One day Harry mects a mad 
mastiff. Wrapping his left arm in his coat, he dashes it into 
the frothing jaws of the terrible animal; then, dexterously 
tripping the animal’s hind leg, he throws him flat on the 
ground; and springing into the air, descends upon the beast 
so as to “dash his bowels to pieces.” The creature, as we are 
rather superfluously informed, “soon expired.” But a perform- 
‘ance of a more remarkable kind shows other qualities. A 
wretched deist, called Mole, ventures to speak contemptuously of 
the doctrine of the Atonement. Harry replies with admirable 
promptitude :—“ You are a villain and a thief and a liar.” Mole 
supports his argument by throwing a bottle at Harry's head. 
Harry, upsetting everybody who tries to hold him, rushes at Mole, 
prostrates him by a deale blow on the temple ; and then calmly 
‘sits down, sends for a surgeon, and justifies with admirable logic 
the rather strong language which he had used. Returning home 
he confesses his error to his uncle; he regrets sincerely, not that 
he had administered a knock-down blow, but that he could not use 
still better arguments. The uncle smiles complacently and provides 
him with a supply of more spiritual weapons for the future. 
Kingsley and Wesley, as we have seen, agreed in admiring 
Brooke’s theological teaching, though we hope that neither of them 
would have altogether approved Harry’s peculiar logic. Brooke, 
in fact, had learnt from a master for whom both his critics had a 
considerable respect. It is plain enough from the discourses that 
he had been astudent of the later works of William Law, or perha 
of Law’s teacher, Jacob Behmen. Wesley, we know, was deeply 
influenced by Law, and Kingsley, like Maurice, had a certain 
affinity for the mystics. We must not dwell upon this part of 
Brooke’s teaching, which combines rather oddly with his athletic 
propensities. It is enough to say that he sympathized with 
a school which had little influence in his own time, except through 
its relations to Methodism; and that such religious sentiments had 
probably something to do with his retirement to a country seclu- 
sion. y, of Sandford and Merton, was probably a Deist; and 
the infusion of a very different religious feeling gives a peculiar 
turn to Brooke’s version of the contemporary sentimentalism. He 
denounces corruption and luxury, perorates about liberty, and in- 
‘dulges in classical] anecdotes about Lycurgus, or on and 
Pythias; but we always see that his religious feeling is related to 
that of Law and Wesley, instead of taking the deistical turn popular 
with most of the sentimentalists who swore by the Savoyard Vicar. 

Brooke, however, is in secular matters a sentimentalist to the 
verge of hysterics. His are crammed full of superlatives. 
Everybody has an angelic disposition, unless he is a devil, and 
Harry is almost super-angelic. His physical beauty corresponds. 
When he ap in a drawing-room, people cry out that the 
‘works of Praxiteles were nothing to him. We may well believe 
that Praxiteles would have stared; for the young gentleman is 
dressed in a winged golden helmet, a silk jacket, ‘exceeding the 
tint of an tian sky,” braced to his body with emerald clasps, 
and “sown with stars of different magnitudes, all powdered with 
diamonds.” When he is restored to his father, that venerable 
peer declares thgt the lad “ overpowers and esuffocates him with 
the weight of his sentiments.” People are always clasping him in 
their arms, bursting into ecstatic tears and kissing the hem of his 
garments. “ Over-much striving for pathos,” says Kingsley mildly, 
“is the fault of the book.” Certainly it is one of the most 
tesque faults, and it would be annoying ifit were not comic. The 
inimitable Harry is constantly employed in works of rein Ay 

of his education, and his charity turns out most admirably. 
At the age of eight or thereabouts his uncle gives him fifteen 
hundred pounds, and sends him with his tutor to release as 
many prisoners as possible from the Fleet prison. He 
of course discharges this delightful duty with admirable 
discretion; he finds virtuous persons who have been cast into 
prison by the cruelty of the fiends in human shape who are a 
necessary contrast to the angels; they tell him stories which 
pons = turn out to be strictly true ; and he restores them to happi- 
ness by the simple process of taking money out of his pocket. They 
generally turn out to be long-lost friends or relatives of somebody 
who turns up at the nick of time; and if further remedies are 
desired, the lad has only to send to his uncle, who sends a note to 


the Prime Minister, and has justice administered at once; if the 
villain is obstinate, a kindly death removes him. “ My brother 
dead!” exclaims the wretched but virtuous pauper, speaking of the 
villanous lord whose estates and titles he is to inherit. ‘“ He is, 
my lord,” replies the messenger; “ he was suffocated by his rising 
choler, and expired on the spot.” Sic semper tyrannis! The 
wicked man is sure to quit the scene when his cruelty has pro- 
vided a sufficient discipline for his virtuous victim. 

All this and much more is perhaps ridiculous enough to justify 
our statement that the book may have suffered by its faults as 
well as by its virtues, and that it is rather hard to speak of it 
seriously. Harry, it seems, can hardly walk out of his uncle’s 
back-door without finding virtue in the utmost distress, patting 
matters right by a sufficiency of bank-bills, and being reward 
by ecstasies and fainting-fits and sudden discoveries of identity by 
such recondite devices as a peculiar purple mark on a long-lost 
gentleman's cheek. It is time therefore to add that there are 
really some of the good qualities which Kingsley discovers ; that, 
if it seems rather absurd to send a child of eight to distribute 
1,500/. in a prison, there are some eloquent and forcible remarks 
upon the evils of the old system of imprisonment for debt; that 
some commercial disquisitions show a liberal and philanthropic 
spirit and an appreciation of the advantages of free-trade along 
with much crude — economy ; that, although an infidel is 
rather summarily knocked on the head, the religious and political 
sermonizing is written with enough elevation of feeling and 
tolerance of spirit to make us forgive the tendency to be prosy ; 
and finally, that there is a boyish vivacity throughout, and at least 
one pretty story for children—that of the Three Trouts. But all 
this is hardly enough to give serious value to so extravagant and 

tesque a performance. We lay it down with a liking for 

rooke; for one must like a man who is still an impetuous and 
generous boy wher near sixty, but we find it very hard to work 
steadily through to the last page. 


BARGAIN-IIUNTERS. 


A TYPE of character which has hardly had justice done it in 
fiction or in comedy is the bargain-hunter. The passion for 
securing a bargain is a familiar psychological phenomenon. Most 
of us probably are able to recall from our youthful recollections 
the figure of the smart schoolboy who was always on the alert in 
the matter of purchasing from his impecunious comrades articles 
like pocket-knives and breast-pins at very low prices. We thought 
this precocious person perhaps somewhat low in his tastes and 
savouring too much of the petty shopkeeper. Yet we could not 
withhold from him a certain sort of admiration. Among adults 
the bargain-hunter meets us in all classes of society. There are 
few well-to-do householders who have not some possession which 
they think they obtained at a ridiculously low price, and which 
they are wont to display to their male guests after dinner is over 
and the ladies have retired. It is amusing to see the glow of 
proud satisfaction which comes over our host's face as he asks us 
to price a rare edition of a classic author, or a picture by a 
rising painter, and then discomftits us by giving the sum actu- 
ally paid for it. It must not be supposed that this taste for 
getting things cheaply is confined to mercantile people. The 
professiunal man, and even the peer, no less than the vulgar 
nouveau riche, are apt to betray a fondness for the pursuit 
of bargaining. Nor is this taste peculiar to one sex. It is 
even more conspicuous among women than among men. Ladies 
with the strongest passion for old china are not for the most 
ow indifferent to the market value of the dainties they secure. 

heir main satisfaction in possessing a rare vase may arise from 
a sense of its rarity; but this pleasure is sensibly increased if 
they are able to boast of having secured the rarity at a low price. 
In many women the love of bargaining becomes souiething like a 
ruling passion. They will fill up whole days with this peculiar 
pastime. They are ready to take long juurneys and to incur much 
discomfort and fatigue for the sake of gratifying this curious taste. 
They are never so happy as when they return home laden with 
the spoils which have been won by their importunity and their 


wit. 
The love of bargaining will be found to exist in very different 
of purity. In most cases it is an accompaniment of other 
and more natural tastes and impulses. This remark applies to the 
cases of the picture-buyer and china-fancier just spoken of. The 
urchase is virtually the result of some sense of utility in the 
object to the person himself or to his friends. Here of course the 
word “ utility” must be taken in its widest economic sense, as 
including all pleasure-giving qualities in things. Thus the man 
who hunts up old and rare books must be supposed to derive his 
main pleasure from possessing objects of so great curiosity. The 
love of bargaining presents itself in a more striking form when it 
leads to the purchase at low prices of objects which have no im- 
mediate utility, but may be regarded as possible utilities in the future. 
Ithas been said that we prize most of our possessions less as real present 
enjoyments than as possibilities of enjoyment. It is this principle 
which, in combination with the love of bargaining itself, leads to 
very much of what is known as buying things for the sake of their 
cheapness. The particular ion here dealt with manifests itself 
in its greatest intensity and purity in the habit of buying any- 
thing and everything solely gud cheap, and without any reference 
to any pleasure or advantage which way result from the purchase. 
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We fancy that women are most frequently addicted to this habit. 
It is often quite enough for them to hear that a thing is cheap. 
They may care nothing for its intrinsic worth. They may know 
nothing of the real grounds of its value. They are perfectly satis- 
fied if they have obtained the article for something less than its 
full value. This is the instantia prerogativa of the phenomenon 
we are studying, and one, it need hardly be said, which meets us 
but very rarely. 

The passion for effecting bargains in this its full development 
looks odd and ridiculous to the ordinary mind. We understand 
why a person derives an extra satisfaction from obtaining cheaply 
a thing which he really wants or is likely to want hereafter; but 
it is by no means manifest to the uninitiated why a person should 
rejoice merely because he has bought a commodity at an inade- 
quate price. Indeed this kind of conduct looks very much like 
@ practical exemplitication of the logical fallacy known as a dicto 
secundum quid ad dictum simpliciter. That is to say, the zealous 

ain-hunter acts as if he argued that, because cheapness is a 
d thing in an article possessing some utility, it is a good per se. 

e passion for bargaining presents other aspects still more ludi- 
crous than this one. When it takes full possession of a person it 
becomes very much like a fixed idea, and is followed with little 
reflection or calculation. Thus it is not at all uncommon for a 
person to be so bent on obtaining an article at a low price as 
to overlook the obvious consideration that the time employed 
and the expense incurred in securing it virtually raise the price 
paid to its normal amount, and in some cases to a point consider- 
ably above this. The bargain-hunter presents, a no less ludicrous 
side in his neive credulity. It is a matter of common observation 
that a man over-anxious to secure a bargain is exceedingly liable 
to be imposed on. It looks as if the emotional excitement attend- 
ing the pursuit blurred the vision and destroyed the power of ac- 
curate calculation. The astute tradesman who affects to bewail 
his suicidal weakness to the lady who has so relentlessly beaten 
him down is often able to indulge in a quiet laugh at her simpli- 
city after she has retired from his shop. The love of bargaining in 
its intenser forms thus becomes something very like a craze which 

-at once puzzles and amuses the spectator. 

What, it may be asked, is the nature of the seemingly intense 
pleasure which the bargain-hunter realizes? It is easy, we think, 
to understand some of its elements. There is, first of all, the grati- 

- fication of the deep instinctive love of property. It may be 
reasonably supposed that the intensity of this satisfaction bears a 
rough proportion to the extent of the general desire for the par- 
ticular object acquired, as well as to the degree of its scarcity. 
Oynical moralists have been wont to dwell on the admixture of 
elements of anti-social feeling in our ordinary motives. The love 
of opposing others and of triumphing over them certainly appears 
to enter into a large part of our daily conduct. It is plain, at 
least, that the gratification experienced in securing the possession 
of a thing generally esteemed and desired derives much of its 
pungency from a sense of gaining an advantage over our com- 
petitors. This satisfaction alone will often induce a man to 
take pains to secure an object which he does not really need or 
care much about. The successful bargainer, however, has an ad- 
ditional element of pleasure. The essential element in his success 
is the belief that he has obtained an article of value at a price 
below that which many others would be ready to give for it. He 
thus realizes the satisfaction of the man who outwits his rivals by 
superior intellectual or moral qualities. It may be added that his 
feeling of power is commonly gratified in these circumstances by 
the sight of other people’s undisguised admiration, More than 
this, he will frequently derive a keen feeling of delight from the 
reflection that he has taken in the seller, who was weak enough to 
yield to his pressing solicitations. 

The kind of satisfaction which belongs to successful bargain- 
driving is thus, to some extent, comprehensible to all, since it 
contains elements which answer to our common susceptibilities. 
Yet these elements do not, by a long way, account for the peculiar 
intensity of this pleasure, as seen in the case of the more enthusi- 
astic bargain-hunter. In order to understand this we must assume 
that, in the case of these peculiarly constituted people, the instinct 
of property exists in special intensity from the first. Further, it 
may be supposed that habit has much to do with the development 
of the more energetic forms of this impulse. Where there is at 
first a strong bent of the active energies in the direction of acqui- 
sition there will naturally grow up the wish to possess objects 
without regard to their utility to the possessor. More than this, in 
such persons the desire to obtain things cheaply is pretty sure to be 
developed in extraordinary force, since the less that is paid for any 
particular thing the larger is the number of things purchasable with 

person’s means, and so the greater the satisfaction of the im- 

to acquire. Thus the eagerness thrown into the pursuit 

of mere cheapness takes its force from the primitive instinct 
af acquisition. We 1ust, however, make ore further supposi- 
tion here. The pleasure arising from the sense of obtaining a thing 
cheaply is at tirst a merely incidental satisfaction, appended, 
so to speak, to the original and essential pleasure of acquiring 
something. In the fully developed bargain-hunter this second- 
ary pleasure is erected into something independent and self- 
sufficing. In the mental process which is here exemplified we 
see something very like what psychologists call the transterence of 
a feeling from the end to the means, a process which is usually 
illustrated by the case of the love of money as an end in itself. 
Just as the peculiar energy of the miser’s passion for gold is viewed 


- by the psychologist as a transformation of the force contained in | 


the instinctive impulse to acquire, so the intensity of the bargain- 
hunter's passion may be viewed as flowing to a large extent from 
the same primary source. The chief difference between the two 
cases is that the desire for money scarcely owes anything to inde- 
pendent natural motives, whereas the desire to secure cheapness 
does, as we have seen, rest on certain natural feelings. 

It would seem to follow from this short analysis of the impulse 
of bargain-hunting that it will be developed in greatest force 
among the most advanced mercantile communities, England is 
distinguished as a nation of shopkeepers, and it is here that we may 
expect to find the passion for bargaining carried to its extreme form. 
It may be said perhaps that other races show a greater readiness to 
spend time in higgling for prices than ourselves. The English 
traveller cannot fail to observe the zest which the Italian throws 
into the process of adjusting prices. There is, however, a distinc- 
tion to be drawn here. What the Italian likes is the excitement 
of the contest; and as prices in Italy are pretty much left to be 
arranged by individual purchasers and sellers, there is considerable 
scope for this pleasure. On the other hand, the peculiar pleasure 
which results from the knowledge of having obtained a thing 
cheaply presupposes something like a definite market value, and 
can therefore be more easily realized with an advanced condition of 
commercial relations such .as is found in our own country. It 
does not seem improbable that in a community like ours there 
may be a decided inherited disposition towards the practice of 
bargaining. At least this is suggested by the fact that young 
children so naturally take to the pursuit. This supposition might 
help to explain the fact that women are so frequently addicted to 
bargain-hunting; though this could probably be accounted for 
by other considerations, such as the peculiar function of women in 
the house, the paucity of the channels open to their practical in- 
telligence, and the emotional and moral peculiarities of the sex. 

It might be interesting, if this were a fitting place for so 
serious a view of the subject, to trace out the bearings of this taste 
for bargain-hunting on economic doctrines. It is evident that the 
desire tor commodities gud cheap implies an additional element of 
demand which the economist ignores when he treats demand as 
determined solely by people’s need of a thing and appreciation of 
its intrinsic qualities. Yet oddly enough this passion, while 
adding to the demand for commodities, tends distinctly, in the first 
place at least, to lower prices, since the pleasure of the pursuit 
depends on the supposition that the price paid is lowered for the 
particular occasion. We may leave it to the trained economist to 
determine whether this temporary effect is not more than counter- 
balanced by the increase of demand which the taste for bargain- 
hunting ultimately efiects. One thing is clear enough to ordinary 
intelligence, and that is, that so far as the seller succeeds in mis- 
leading his exacting customer as to the real market value of a 
commodity, he prevents a lowering of price even as a temporary 
phenomenon. On the whole, from the point of view of an impar- 
tial outsider it looks as if tradesmen had every reason to be grateful 
that there are so many persons ready to purchase objects solely 
on the ground of their supposed cheapness, 


THE JUDGMENT IN THE CLEWER CASE. 


HE elaborate judgment in which the Lord Chief Justice 

expressed last Saturday the unanimous decision of the 
Queen’s Bench Division as to the duties of a Bishop who 
is called upon to take steps under the Church Discipline Act 
of 1840 against a clergyman within his diocese, is so con- 
clusive and convincing that the point may be regarded as 
finally settled. As will be remembered, a Dr. Julius of Clewer in 
July last complained to the Bishop ot Oxford of certain alleged 
irregularities of ritual on the part of Mr. Carter, the well-known 
rector of the parish. After some preliminary correspondence, the 
Bishop expressed his intention of not proceeding in the matter, 
alleging as his grounds the age of Mr. Carter, the fact that his 
ministrations were conducted in accordance with the taste of the 
majority of his parishioners, and the present somewhat unsatisfactory 
condition of the ecclesiastical law on the subject of ritual, which ren- 
dered it particularly desirable not to enter without due deliberation 
and good cause shown upon a litigation which might possibly 
result in nothing beyond expense to the parties concerned, the 
aggravation of religious hostilities, and indirectly in contempt and 
ridicule with respect to subjects which should be regarded in a 
very different light. This refusal, however, presupposed a dis- 
cretion on the part of the Bishop as to alien of this nature 
which Dr. Julius was not prepared to acknowledge; and 
he accordingly applied for a mandamus to compel the Bishop either 
to issue the commission provided for by the Church Discipline 
Act to certain persons who are to investigate the charges and 
decide whether there is any primd facie ground for further pro- 
ceedings, or else to transmit the case by letters of request direct 
to the Court of Arches, A rule nis? was obtained, against which 
the Bishop showed cause in person, counsel being also admitted 
to argue on behalf of Mr. Carter. The Court took time to 
consider its judgment, which it has now delivered. The Church 
Discipline Act was, so to speak, the lineal ancestor of the 
Public Worship Act of 1874, being partly directed, like the 
later statute, against deviations from the orthodox ceremonial of 
the Church, but also embracing offences against morality com- 
mitted by persons in holy orders. The Act being in so great a 
measure in part materid with the later one, part of the argument of 
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the Bishop and those who practically supported his cause was 
addressed to the point that the later implisdly repealed the earlier 
enactment ; but, as will hereafter appear, this contention was obvi- 
ously untenable. The battle mainly raged about the con- 
struction to be put on the third section of the Church Dis- 
cipline Act. That section provides that “in every case 
of any clerk in holy orders... who may be charged with 
any offence against the laws ecclesiastical, or concerning 
whom there may exist scandal or evil report as having offended 
against the said laws, it shall be lawful for the Bishop of the 
diocese within which the offence is alleged or reported to have 
been committed, on the application of any party complaining 
thereof, or if he shall think fit of his own mere motion, to issue” 
the commission to the sort of grand jury before referred to ; and on 
their report that there is primd facie ground for further proceed- 
ings, either the Bishop of the diocese in which the accused person 
holds any preferment, or the complainant may, if he think tit, 
institute a regular suit before the Bishop himself with three 
assessors. Section 13 furnishes the more usual alternative, by 
which the culprit’s own Bishop, if he hold preferment, or if not, 
the Bishop of the diocese within which the offence is alleged to 
have been committed, may either in the first instance, or after 
adverse report of the Commission, send the case by letters of re- 
quest to the Court of Appeal of the province—in the present case, 
thatis, to the Court of Arches. The Bishop of Oxford strenuously 
contended that the words “it shall be lawful” were directory, 
permissory, or enabling only; that in their rational interpretation 
they left him an unfettered discretion whether of not under 
the circumstances of each case he would authorize further steps 
by complying with the demand of the complainant, and that 
even if under the Church Discipline Act he had no discre- 
tion in the matter, that Act was a dead letter, having been 
practically superseded by the Public Worship Act, which expressly 
confides such discretion to the Bishop. His minor points were 
that there had been no such absolute refusal on his part as 
would justify the issue of a mandamus, and that, even if he had 
no discretion and had refused, yet there existed good grounds on 
which the Court should exercise its unquestionable discretion and | 
not put in force this particular branch of its jurisdiction. But 
on all these points he failed to convince the Court. 


In his judgment the Lord Chief Justice first disposed of the 
case of Reg. v. the Bishop of Chichester, which had been much 
relied on by the Bishop's party. That case was an application for | 
a mandamus under very similar circumstances, and unquestionably | 
the appiication was refused. But, though the case was argued | 
before four Judges, two of them received promotion before the | 
judgment was delivered ; so that the judgment was only that of | 
the two remaining Judges, and of these two only one decided on 
the ground of the Bishop’s discretion; and while the two Judges 
who took no actual part in the judgment signified their approval 
of the effect of it, there were very good reasons for believing that 
they did so on grounds other than that which would have made 
it a strong authority in the present case. Other decisions seeming 
to point the same way were as easily explainable, and the Court 
felt at liberty to form its own conclusions irrespectively of direct 
authority. The term “ it shall be lawful” isa common one in statu- 
tory language, and it would be well if legislators and draftsmen would 
endeavour to produce some formula less ambiguous and more clearly 
expressing the exact intention of the framers of the statutes in 
which it occurs. In its primary sense and in common parlance it | 
undoubtedly conveys the idea of an option, of something that a 
man is at liberty to do if he likes, but from which he is just as 
much at liberty to refrain. The English rendering of St. Paul's 
words “ All things are lawful for me, but all things are not ex- 

edient ” affords a good instance of the ordinary use of the phrase. 

nasmuch, however, as strict adherence to this construction has 
been found to lead in some cases to manifestly absurd results, the 
interpretation of the phrase is taken to depend either on the | 
subject-matter or on the context of the enactment. By a series of | 
authorities far too long to be eyen referred to here, the Lord Chief | 
Justice conclusively demonstrated that, by an invariable canon of 
construction, wherever the subject-matter of a statute is a new 
right conferred upon public officers for the good of the general 
public or @ section thereof, the words “it shall be lawful” as 
applied to the exercise of that right import an absolute duty, 
not a mere discretionary capacity; that, to quote an American 
authority, “the language used, though permissive in form, is, in 
fact, peremptory.” The same rule applies to cases where the 

ower is conferred with a view to the readier enforcement 

y individuals of a pre-existing right, as in statutes which 
establish new judicial tribunals or add fresh powers to the 
old ones, Under both these heads the Church Discipline 
Act falls. It constitutes the Bishop a public judicial ofiicer, 
and confers powers upon him for securing to the public 
their right to have service performed according to the ritual of 
the Established Church, neither more or less; and further it seeks 
to secure to the nation at large the benefit of uniformity of worship. 
But when we turn to the context of the section of the Act in 
which the disputed expression occurs, we are still more irresistibly 
driven to the conclusion that, in this particular instance at least, 
“it shall be lawful for” must mean “it shall be the duty of.” In 
several sections we find the same words recurring with such quali- 
fications as “if he shall think fit”; nay, in the very section in 
which the case arose, it will be noticed that the Bishop is em- 
powered, “if he shall think fit, of his own mere motion” to take 
the same steps as “it shall be lawful for” him to take on the ap- 


plication of the person aggrieved. ‘The natural and obvious deduc- 


tion rendered this part of the ¢ase quite unarguable. Then it was 
contended that ‘the Pabli¢ Worship Act impliedly repealed the 
Church Discipline Act'as being a later statute covering the same 
ground as an earlier one, and inconsistent therewith. But 
the Public Worship Act expressly recognizes and pre- 
serves the authority and effectiveness of the earlier Acts, and 
specially of the Church Discipline Act, providing that proceedings 
shall not be instituted concurrently or successively under the two 
statutes ; so there was nothing to be made of this point. The 
somewhat casuistical argument of the Bishop that he had not 
actually refused to proceed fell through on his admission that he 
still adhered to his former view that this was not a case in which 
he ought to take any proceedings; and only the last ground— 
namely, the circumstances of the case being such as to render it 
advisable for the Court, in thé exercise of its discretion, to with- 
hold the mandamus—remained for consideration. Here again the 
Court differed with the Bishop, holding--and we venture to think 
rightly—that the applicant was a parishioner, and must be taken to 
have acted bond fide in seeking to set in motion the machinery pro- 
vided for the investigation and redress of grievances such as he 
complained of. It was practically admitted that there had been de- 
partures on the part of Mr. Carter from the authorized ritual of the 
Church ; and, even if this had not been admitted, it was invésti- 
gation, not actual or immediate adjudication, that Dr. Julius 
sought. The only reasons adducible before the Court were those 
which had influenced the Bishop, and these were purely extraneous 
and collateral, and wholly insufficient to deprive Dr. Julius of 
what the Court held to be his legal right. 

The triumph obtained by the party who, rightly or wrongly, are 
certainly the readiest to put in force the law against those who 
differ from them, is not a very profitable one. Although they 
have established the fact that if three aggrieved parishioners 
cannot be found to satisfy the requirements of the Public 
Worship Act, one such parishioner is sufficient to set in motion 
the Church Discipline Act, and although they have conclusively 
disproved the discretionary right of the Bishop to put a stop to 
proceedings so commenced, they have not taken, and cannot take, 
the decision of the cause out of the Bishop’s bands, and that dis- 
cretion which is claimed at the earlier period of the case may in- 
directly be exercised by him at a later. In fact, the Bishop may 
confine his sentence to one of those monitions to the disobedience 
of which, according to the view taken by the Lord Chief Justice 
in Martin v. Mackonochie, no ulterior consequences attach. If the 
aggrieved parishioners proceed under the Public Worship Act, 
the Bishop may definitely and finally stop the proceedings at a 
very early stage. So that practically matters are left pretty much 
as they were, and the case aflurds only another evidence of the 
absolute inutility of that very faultily drawn statute of 1874 
which has-been the cause of so much rancour and so many abortive 
proceedings. 


REGIMENTAL EFFICIENCY. 


“ QXTICK to your regiment, my boy, and you will get on,” were 
; the words with which the anxious father of the past bade 
farewell to the aspiring youth of the period who, having suddenly 
developed into “an officer and a gentleman,” was about to quit 
the paternal roof and enter upon the military career. The advice 
in question, albeit it was frequently given by those who were 
totally destitute of practical knowledge of the service, was sound, 
and, more than this, was easily followed. Let us glance at a 
regiment of infantry as it was some five-and-twenty years ago. 
We find the establishment to have been one lieutenant-colonel, 


| two majors, twelve captains, fifteen lieutenants, ten ensigns, pay- 


master, quartermaster, and three surgeons, giving a total of nearly 
fifty officers ; and it must be remembered that, with the exception 
of some halt-dozen at the depét, these figures represented nearly 
the actual effective number of those who daily met at the mess- 
table. Marriage in those days was little cultivated in the army ; 
staff billets were few and far between; if an officer showed ex- 
ceptional zeal or smartness, he considered himself sufficiently 
rewarded by the adjutancy, or by being posted to a flank com- 
pany and altogether there was little opportunity or inducement to 
eave the regiment. As with the officers, so with the inferior grades. 
All non-commissioned officers and men borne on the muster-roll 
were present and effective ; enlistment was for ten years certain; 
all ranks looked upon the regiment as their home; and, wherever 
the corps might be, it always preserved a jealous and separate 
individuality. Let us now turn to the regiment of the present. 
Commencing with the establishment of officers, we find a marked 
diminution. At present it consists of one lieutenant-colonel, two 
majors, ten captains, ten lieutenants, and a number of second- or 
sub-lieutenants, averaging from four to ten, the proportion varying 
according to some mysterious law understood only at the Horse 
Guards. The duties of paymaster are frequently performed by 
one of the combatant officers ; and the medical department has, 
as a rule, severed all social connexion with the regiment. Thus 
the total effective of officers is now only about thirty. But even 
from these diminished numbers heavy deductions must be made. 
One major, two captains, and four subalterns are at the depdt. 
One captain is in charge of a nasium at a distant station ; 
another is a student at the Staff College. Of the subalterns, 
one is going through a course of musketry at Hythe, another is 
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learning signalling at Aldershot or Chatham, and two more 
are detached from the regiment for garrison instruction. The 
proportion of married officers has reached a pitch that 
almost calls for official interference ; and, though they are 
not actually lost to the regiment, there can be no question 
that their efficiency as regimental officers is seriously impaired. 
As fast as the absentees return their places are taken by others, 
and thus a regiment can seldom reckon upon having more 
than twenty effective officers actually present. Moreover, we 
must not forget the numerous officers holding permanent staff 
appointments, such as brigade majors, garrison instructors, adju- 
tants of Militia or Volunteers, aides-de-camp, &c., who do not, it 
is true, cause vacancies, as their places are filled up by promotion; 
nor are they permanently lost to the regiment, for the Commander- 
in-Chief has, no doubt wisely, decided that on the expiration of 
their term they are to perform a tour of regimental duty. But 
though they may rejoin, it is in most cases against the grain; 
their interest in the regiment, in which during their absence the 
changes have been so great that they hardly know either officers 
or men, has passed away, and they merely look forward to the 
time when they can again leave it. 

Turning to the ranks we see the same system at work. Let us 
suppose a regiment just landed from foreign service. A draft from 
the depét has joined, and the commanding officer and the adjutant 
are hard at work distributing the men among the different 
companies, endeavouring to induce the more ~promising to ac- 
cept promotion—no easy task in these days—and getting the corps 
generally into trim. Before long everything is confusion. One 
sergeant is sent to qualify in musketry at Hythe, and gives such 
satisfaction that he is permanently retained there. Another is sent, 
in the first instance as a temporary measure, to the brigade office 
as clerk, and for a similar reason never rejoins ; a third is appointed 
to a military prison as warder, and a fourth becomes instructor at 
a@ gymnasium. On a certain day an order arrives that candidates 
are required from among the men for the Army Hospital Corps, 
and that none but steady and intelligent men will be accepted; on 
the next comes a similar call for men for the commissariat ; while, 
to crown all, a sudden demand is made for perhaps a hundred 
volunteers for some regiment about to proceed on immediate active 
service. This steady drain of all the zeal, talent, and energy of a 
regiment is alike disheartening to commanding officers and detri- 
mental to efficiency. The incessant changes necessitated by these 
constant removals keep the corps in a perpetual state of internal 
chaos. We have lately seen a case in which a captain has com- 
manded four different companies in twelve months, and another in 
which a subaltern has been attached to every company in the regi- 
ment within the same period; while, as for sergeants and 
—> they might with justice repeat Artemus Ward's inquiry 
and ask where they are, and how long they are likely to 
remain there? How can it be expected that officers should 
take any interest in their men, or that the men should know their 
officers, under such circumstances? It may be urged that these 
demands on the personnel of our regiments are only made in 
time of peace in order that both officers and men may have neces- 
— opportunities for studying the art of war, and that when the 

to arms sounds all absentees at once rejoin. But before the 
regiment has well set foot on the theatre of operations the system 
of depletion begins again with renewed vigour. The base of 
supply, the lines of communication, the commissariat department, 
which is sure to be undermanned and overworked ; the 
trains and convoys, provost and military police, native contingents, 
and other auxiliary or subsidiary services—each and all require 
good officers, and these, in the absence of any other source, 
must be drawn from the regiments. Thus it would appear 
that at no time and under no circumstances can a British regiment 
ever be found to have its proper complement of officers or non- 
commissioned officers; in other words, it is never, not even when 
in presence of the enemy, tactically efficient. 

ow it cannot be denied that a nation which pays a very large 
price for a very small army has a right to demand that the talents, 
abilities, and services of every individual in that army should be 
utilized in the most advantageous and economical manner. The 
question is—Are we really doing this? The march of military 
science has created the necessity for a number of exceptional and 
extra-regimental services. It also introduced a weapon and 
a mode of fighting which require, above all things, good officers 
and steady non-commissioned officers who know and are 
known by their men. Our method of meeting these two 
demands has been to supply the former at the expense of the 
latter; to pay Paul by robbing Peter; in other words, to sacri- 
fice our regimental system to our general system. With reference 
to this we can only observe that our regimental system, as it 
was, has repeatedly excited the admiration of foreign critics, who 
have pronounced it excellent, if not perfect. Has any one ever 
said half as much for our general system? This plan of making 
one institution do the work of two may serve for a time, but can- 
not last for ever. How did it happen, by the way, that in the late 
gallant defence of the post at Rorke's Drift, upwards of eighty 


men had only one officer of the regiment with them, and that one > 
@ subaltern ? | 
Before concluding let us glance at the brigade depét system in 
its regimental aspect. We may in by saying that the vir-— 
tual condemnation of it pronounced by the Secretary of State for War, | 
in his speech on the Army Estimates, is endorsed by the best military 
authorities. It owed its origin to a popular demand for the localization | 
of regiments, and in theory nothing could have been more admirable. 


Regiments were to be linked in pairs, one being abroad and one 
at home; they were to draw their recruits from their allotted dis- 
trict, and thus a distinct homogeneity was to be secured for all. 
In practice the result has been very different ; for the system has 
completely defeated its own object. It was found from the first 
that the division of the country into districts of equal or nearly 
equal population was faulty; for, although the population of each 
district might be equal, the recruit-producing power was not, In 
one a depression of trade or a local dispute between labour and capital 
would glut the market with recruits; in another not a recruit 
was to be had. The two battalions belonging to the former would 
thus be up to their establishment, which was never allowed to 
expand, and could take no more, the surplus being sent 
away, often at heavy expense, to some remote district. Thus 
a brigade depét in South Wales would be at one moment furnish- 
ing food for powder to a regiment whose home was in the North 
of Scotland ; at another it would be unable to meet its own re- 
quirements. In the same way English brigade depéts might 
occasionally be seen shipping off a draft for an Irish regiment, or 
vice versd, according to the exigencies or circumstances of the time. 
This however would of itself be a comparatively slight objection, 
for a few lads joining as recruits are quickly absorbed and 
assimilated. But when we see regiments which have in their 
regular turn reached the top of the roster for foreign service, 
and have therefore had ample time to prepare—when we see these 
regiments requiring men literally in hundreds to complete them for 
embarkation, the hopeless inadequacy of the source of supply becomes 
painfully apparent. The extent to which we are compelled to 
rely upon the makeshift and unsatisfactory system of volunteering 
is an acknowledgment of the weakness of our recruiting machinery, 
and a serious regimental evil. Among the advantages claimed for 
the rifle at present in use in our army one is that all its component 
parts are interchangeable, and that, out of a given number of 
weapons individually damaged, a certain proportion of serviceable 
ones can always be patched up. We appear to be rapidly reducing 
our regiments to the same level of mechanical similarity; and the 
process, if persevered in, must prove detrimental alike to discipline 
and esprit de corps. We have already dwelt upon the dishearten-- 
ing etiect produced, especially on the officers of a regiment which 
suddenly tinds itself deprived of a number of its best men; 
and it may be doubted whether their presence in their new regi-~ 
ment is an unmixed good. They join with the full conviction 
that they have conferred a favour on it, and think that 
they are to be made much of accordingly. We have not as yet. 
noticed any falling-off in esprit de corps; but it should be re- 
membered that its existence in individual regiments is perfectly 
compatible with a gradual deterioration in discipline of the whole. 
That the discipline of the army in general is not what it was is- 
admitted by all old officers and men, and we cannot afford to take 
further liberties with it. As it is, the permanency and stability of 
regimental life are fast disappearing; but we iene no time to 
notice, much less to deplore, the loss. With a limited supply of 
recruits and an unlimited amount of desertion, with one war on hand. 
in India, another at the Cape, and a prospect of a third in Burmah,, 
we are only too thankful to have any regiments at all, even if the 
majority are mere skeletons. Still it is an uncomfortable re- 
flection that, if “Providence favours the big battalions,” our 
chances of ultimate success are small, 


THE RAILWAYS AND THE COMMISSION. 


I replying to some remarks of Lord Belmore’s, Lord Henniker- 
stated in the House of Lords last week that a Bill “ dealing 
with ” the Railway Commission would be brought in very shortly ;. 
and, though this does not necessarily mean that the existence of 
that body in its present form is to be continued, it may be pre- 
sumed that the Government intends to adhere to the decision 
announced in December, and that a Railway Commission of some 
kind is to be maintained. That the singular tribunal instituted 
by the Act of 1873, which latterly seems to have had nothing 
whatever to do, is unn , and that the members of it, 
though undoubtedly actuated by a desire for the public good, have 
altogether failed to understand their position, and are not qualified 
for judicial work, we endeavoured to show a fortnight ago. It is 
of course unnecessary to recapitulate arguments so recently 
brought forward; but, as this court is apparently to become per- 
manent, it may be advisable to draw attention to some facts referred 
to at the conclusion of the article in question, which are clearly of 
great importance, but are not seemingly known to the Com- 
missioners or to others who ought to be well informed, 
although they could have been ascertained without any very 
laborious or difficult research. What these facts show may be 
very briefly stated. It is that there has been for a long period a 
constant increase in the cost of working the great railways as 
compared with their receipts, and that a considerable amount of 
traffic is carried on unremunerative terms. The Companies who 
own those lines are, therefore, carrying on a business which—quite. 
irrespectively of the present depression of trade —is growing steadily 
worse, and it can hardly be denied that this should have been 
known to the Commissioners, and should receive attention now that 
it is proposed to continue their court, which has such large powers 
over railways. It may, indeed, be asked whether the facts men- 
tioned can be considered as established. The answer is that they 
are to be gathered from the statistics of the Board of Trade and 
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from the accounts of the Companies; and it so happeas that last 
year they were, not by any means for the first time, prominently 
put before the public. In the Times for the 27th of August, 
1878, some figures, supposed to have been compiled by an eminent 
authority on finance, were published, which showed how small the 
increase of income obtained from increased capital expenditure had 
been of late years, and that the working expenditure had risen. 
Subsequently, in Fraser’s Magazine, the subject was taken up by 
Mr. F, R. Conder, who, by the aid of these statistics and of many 
others which he brought forward, proved that the cost of work- 
ing the great railways had long been rising, and was still rising, 
as compared with the receipts, and that this steady deterioration 
of business was due to the unremunerative nature of some of 
the traffic. Now that legislation respecting railways seems 
likely to be attempted, it may be well to recall the analysis of the 
Board of Trade returns and of railway accounts contained in his 
very able article and the ominous figures which appeared in the 
Times, The part of the railway question to which they relate is 
assuredly not unimportant. 

The period over which the statistics referred to by Mr. Conder 
extend is a considerable one, amounting to nearly twenty years. 
Since 1860 the Board of Trade has published summaries from 
which the proportion of working expenses to gross receipts could 
be ascertained. What these statistics prove, therefore, does not 
relate toa time of prosperity or depression, but to a time long 
enough to show definitely whether the business of the Com- 
panies has been improving or not. On this point the figures leave 
no room for doubt. In 1860 the i working cost of railways 
‘was 47 per cent. of the gross income. In 1875 it was 54 per cent., 
so that, as Mr. Conder observes, the cost of working railways had 
up to 1875 increased at the annual rate of nearly 1 per cent., 
and in that year out of every 100/. received there was 7/. less for 
shareholders than in 1860, Latterly the increase in expenditure has 
been much more rapid. From the statistics published in the Times 
it appears that between 1873 and 1877 the working charges of 
the Tene and North-Western Railway rose from 52 to 54 per 
cent. of the receipts; those of the Midland from 51 to 53; those 
of the Great Northern from 54 to 56; and those of the North- 
Eastern from 52 to 54. But these figures do not by any means 
represent the real rise in railway expenditure. Owing to the great 
fall which has taken place in the prices of coal and iron, there 
should have been a large reduction in the cost of working. 
Mr. Conder takes the case of the Midland, and shows that with this 
railway the fall in the price of coal alone ought to have caused a 
reduction of 10 per cent. Instead of this, there was a rise of 4 
per cent. With the other railways mentioned there has been the 
same increase when there should have been a considerable diminu- 
tion. It would be difficult to exaggerate the gravity of these facts, 
which prove—putting aside an assumption of gross and wanton 
mismanagement, which would be absurd—that a good deal of 
traffic is carried on terms that either involve a loss or are unre- 
munerative. It might be thought that there would be little 
difficulty in ascertaining from the accounts of the Companies what 
traffic is’ unprofitable. Such, however, is not the case, It 
seems impossible to discover from the figures published by them 
what portion of their business is yielding them a good return and 
what portion is not. By comparing, however, the receipts and 
peor mtn on different lines, and the proportion of goods and 
passenger traffic which is carried on them, it has been found prac- 
ticable to ascertain the facts which ought to be shown by 
the accounts, but are apparently altogether hidden by them. 
It seems tolerably clear that much of the passenger traffic 
pays well, but that on the great lines a portion of the 
goods traffic—under which term we include mineral traffic 
—either does not pay at all or pays very badly. We 
have not s to follow Mr. Conder through all the comparisons 
by which he supports this view, buta few ye facts cited 
by him may be given. It appears that in 1876 the Brighton 
Railway earned 4,954/. a mile, and the South-Eastern 5,290/. a 
mile, 71°46 per cent. of the Brighton revenue and 70°92 per cent. 
of the South-Eastern revenue being obtained from passengers. 
The working expenses were 48°82 and 48:05 per cent. re- 
spectively. During the same year the Midland and North-Eastern 
Railways earned 4,992/. and 4,4209/. a mile, 31°84 per cent. of the 
Midland income and 27°30 per cent. of the North-Eastern income 
being obtained from passengers. The working expenses were 
respectively 54°07 and 53°36 per cent. of the gross receipts, 
although the last-mentioned Companies obtained their coal at half 
or a third of the price which the others had to pay. A similar 
conclusion to that indicated by these figures seems to follow 
from a general comparison of another kind. Between 1869 and 
1873 there was, to use Mr. Conder’s language, “a transference of 
1o per cent. of gross revenue from the passenger to the merchan- 
dise trains,” and this was “ coincident with a falling off by 14 per 
cent. in the rate of net saving by the corresponding increase of 
working expenses.” 

It is to be noticed that there are reasons for supposing that the 
wear and tear caused by the heavy goods traffic is greater than it 
has generally been supposed to be ; but certainty on this point has 
not yet been attained. That the decrease in the earning power 
of the great railways, which of late has become so large, is due to 
the goods traffic, or, in other words, to the terms on which a portion 
of that traffic is carried, seems little doubtful. It need hardly be said 
that Mr. Conder and the Zimes have not been alone in drawing 
attention to this matter. It has ey, been alleged that much 
of the mineral traffic of the way Companies was carried 


at a loss; but nowhere have the facts relating to increase of ex- 
penditure been put in so clear and definite a form as in the article 
and statement referred to. We should add that the justice of the 
conclusions stated by Mr. Conder, and by those who hold views 
similar to his, has recently been proved in a remarkable manner. 
During the second half of 1878 the decrease of trade on the 
North-Eastern Railway was very large, the principal diminution 
being in the mineral traffic; yet the dividend was only a quarter 
per cent. lower than it had been for the second half of 1877. The 
almost inevitable inference is that a large amount of the mineral 
traffic was carried on terms which were either unremunerative or 
remunerative only in a very small degree. It is to be hoped that 
as such very cogent evidence of the justice of the conclusions 
drawn by Mr. Conder and by others who have studied the subject 
has been afforded since the publication of his article, the facts 
on which those conclusions are based will now receive some 
attention. Hitherto, in spite of the efforts which have been 
made to direct notice to them, they seem to have been thought 
worthy of little consideration or to have been speedily forgotten. 
The railway monopoly is often complained of, and no doubt any 
abuses of it should be carefully guarded against ; but it does not 
seem to be remembered that a monopoly must be largely qualified 
when the monopolists find their expenses as compared with their 
receipts constantly increasing, and when much of their work yields 
them scarcely any remuneration. The Reports of the Railway 
Commissioners afford singular proof of the ignorance on this sub- 
ject which prevails even amongst those who ought to be most con- 
versant with railway questions. As these modest officials have 
taken on themselves to instruct Parliament as to the measures 
which it should pass, it might have been expected that they would 
have endeavoured to make themselves really acquainted with the 

resent condition of railways; but no sign whatever of any know- 

dge of some of the most important facts bearing on this subject 
is to be found in their utterances. The very last +, oy“ 
which any reader would derive from their Reports is that the 
proportion of railway expenses to receipts is constantly in- 
creasing, and that on a large amount of traffic there is either very 
small gain or a loss. The inference, on the contrary, would be 
that the Railway Companies are obtaining great and undue ad- 
vantage from their monopolies, and are able to enforce op- 
pressive terms. When it is remembered that the Com- 
missioners have had to do principally with goods traffic, it 
certainly seems strange that their acquaintance with the actual 
state of railways should be so deficient; but it is only fair to them 
to add that other men from whom careful attention to railway 
questions was to have been expected seem to have been indifferent 
to the conclusions which are indisputably to be drawn from many 
statistics extending over a considerable period. 

There can scarcely be room for doubting that, if the state of 
things which these figures make manifest continues for long, 
serious evil must follow, not only to shareholders, but also to 
other sections of the public, and the question of the best manner 
of oes them can hardly fail to arise. One remedy im- 
mediately suggests itself. There appears, on the whole, to be a 
good profit on passenger traffic, with a small profit or none at all 
on a portion of the goods traffic. Why not, it may be said, 
lower fares, and raise some of the rates for goods. This seems 
—_ enough, but nevertheless it may be safely asserted that 
such a proceeding would be found to be enormously difficult. 
The lowering of passengers’ fares would of course be joyfully 
acquiesced in; but directly the rates for goods were raised, there 
would be a general outcry; and indeed it is clear that in the 
present state of trade an increase in the cost of transport of goods 
might have very grave consequences. Perhaps, when the long 
expected revival comes, the Companies may be able to extricate 
themselves from the position in which they are now placed. At 
present it cannot be denied that the position is a bad one, and the 
facts of which we have spoken should certainly be taken into 
consideration if Parliament is to be asked to pass a measure 
affecting railways. 


A CHURCHYARD SQUABBLE. 


Ts Rev. Wickham Tozer, Independent minister at Ipswich, 
is the happy father of a son who has “ written favourably ” 
of the Church. Perhaps it is on this account that Mr. Tozer con- 
siders himself bound to write unfavourably of the clergy. In this 
way the balance of — opinion is Properly regulated, and what 
the son gives the father takes away. Unfortunately for his peace 
of mind, Mr. Tozer has lately taken to writing about himself as 
well as about the clergy. The little incident in which he and Mr. 
Drury have lately played a part would never have attained to 
more than local fame had it not been for Mr. Tozer's lite 
faculty. He had been engaged in what he calls “a brush” wi 
Mr. Drury, and, not content with carrying his point, he must needs 
become his own bard, and recite his heroic achievements in the 
East Anglian Times. It is fair to Mr. Tozer to state that he went 
through the form, at all events, of wishing to pass this function on 
to somebody else. “ It is a disagreeable duty,” he said, “and the 
more so that I have been unfortunately a principal in the affair.” 
But Mr. Tozer’s love of letters is evidently his weak point. If he 
had been applied to as a Dissenting minister, he might have 
refused to write a word; but when “they appealed to him, saying 


*You are accustomed to this sort of thing ’—4#.c. to literary work 
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—his powers of resistance failed him. From that moment his first | fiashing from his own eyes, unless, indeed, he was lying flat 


thought was how to make his narrative worthy of the deeds 
that had been done and of the hero who had done them. Though 
he had not so much as been inside the churchyard during his con- 
troversy with Mr. Drury, he felt that he could not write about 
the affair without viewing the church and taking notes of the 
“ physical condition of the place.” It may be said, in passing, that 
it is only the material temple that presents anything to take notes 
about. As the spiritual temple, the parishioners are all 
Dissenters, and on the rare occasions in which there is service in 
the church no one appears to come to it. Having thus, morally 


and went home. There, in the sacred silence of his own study, he 
invoked the muse of sacred history and described his battle with 
Mr. Drury. The conflict had its origin in the burial of an un- 
baptized child. Mr. Drury, being in this plainly within his legal 
rights—indeed, supposing the fact that the child was unbaptized 


to have been formally brought to his knowledge, only yielding © 


obedience to the law—had refused to read the burial service 


over it, but had gone to the churchyard for the purpose of 
accompanying the body to the grave. Perha . Drury 
has by this time owned to himself that, if he had asked 


no questions and been told nothing by the parish clerk, the 
churchyard would not have been more desecrated by the 
illegal reading of the burial service than by the scarcely edify- 
ing controversy which was actually held there. When Mr. Drury 
reached the churchyard, he became at once aware that an un- 
authorized service was going on, and, in his indignation at this 
discovery, he seems to have forgotten to take notice where the 
unauthorized service was going on. Had the scene been the 
churchyard, Mr. Tozer would have been plainly in the wrong, 
and Mr. Drury plainly in the right. As it happened, however, it 
was not in the churchyard, but in a field outside; and, for any- 
thing that appears to the contrary, Mr. had no legal power 
to say what should or should not be done in this field. Appa- 
rently Mr. Drury has no very clear idea as to the precise limits of 
his spiritual jurisdiction, for he admits that he told Mr. Tozer that 
he had no right to hold a service in the field—a statement which 
might have been pertinent in the mouth of the owner of the 
meadow, but had no meaning at all in the mouth of the rector of the 
parish. Aftersome wrangling between Mr. Drury and Mr.Tozer, which 
perhaps is invested with greater circumstance in Mr. Tozer’s nar- 
rative than might have been imparted to it by a less excited 
historian, Mr. Drury went home. Being determined, however, 
that, so far as he was concerned, there should be not even an appa- 
rent connexion between the unauthorized service in the field and 
the actual interment in the churchyard, he locked the churchyard 
gate and took the key away in his pocket. After Mr. Drury had 
gone, Mr. Tozer finished the service, about which nothing is told 
except one singular fact relating to Mr. Tozer’s health. We have 
it on his own evidence that, while praying, he had his hat off, but 
when reading Seripture he did not take his hat off, because it was 
dangerous to his health todo so. The fact that Mr. Tozer finds 
that, while praying, he can safely face a degree of cold which 
while reading would be dangerous to him, is, we presume, to be 
explained by the greater internal heat which is evolved during the 
extemporaneous, and consequently more exciting, process. When 
the service was over, the mourners got somehow or other into the 
ehurehyard, and put the child silently into the grave. 

Up to this time Mr. Tozer had clearly had the best of the con- 
troversy. He had carried his point as regards the service in the 
field, and he had taken the part in the actual interment which 
Mr. Drury had in the first instance proposed to take. If he had 
stopped here all would have been well, and the proprietors of the 
East Anglian Times would not have had to pay the costs in the 
action v. Wilson. But tothe weakness for literary distinc- 
tion already noticed in Mr. Tozer there seems to have been added 
a desire to bear a certain repute for physical prowess. The 
modern reverence for athleticism has penetrated even to Con- 
gregationalist circles at Ipswich, and Mr. Tozer may have felt that 
an unvarnished but still complimentary description of the manly 
way in which he had stood up to Mr. ty might stimulate and 
deepen the esteem of the flock for the pastor. The double tempta- 
tion was too much for him. In the next number of the East 
Anglian Times there appeared the account of what had occurred 
at the funeral, which constituted the libel. It is interesting to 
mark how the physical vigour of Mr. Tozer is glorified throughout 
the narrative. In his assumed character of an impartial bystander 
Mr. Tozerdescribed himselfaslooking involuntarily “at the physique 
of the two gentlemen, estimating their comparative strength and 
— of endurance,” and hardly daring to think of what might 

ppen. Mr. Drury’s statement that the child had not been 
baptized, and was not, therefore, a Christian, is stated to have 
“produced an instantaneous effect upon Mr. Tozer,” and upon this 
point Mr. Tozer must be admitted as a witness not to be im- 
peached. When, however, he goes into the details of this instan- 
taneous effect, we cannot but think that on one point he draws a 
little on his imagination. It is quite possible that he “drew him- 
self to his full height (close upon six feet), and brought his right 
arm dangerously near Mr. Drury’s head, his eyes flashing fire, and 
his voice trembling with emotion” ; and as regards his measurement 
of himself, and the proximity of his arm to Mr. Drury’s head, his 
evidence is plainly as good as can be had. We are willing further 
to take his testimony as to the trembling in his voice, since when 
@ man isin a ion, he has usually some difliculty in guiding 
that organ. t we doubt any man ever saw fire 


on his back, as the result of some one else’s arm having been 
brought into dangerous proximity to his head. Of the rhetori- 
cal ornaments with which Mr. Tozer’s contribution to the East 
Anglian Times was adorned there is no need to speak. As soon 
as the narrative is admitted to be the work of one of the principal 
combatants strict accuracy is not to be looked for. No man can 
remember exactly what he said in a state of great excitement. The 
verdict of the jury probably represents with substantial correct- 
ness the facts of the case. ‘The report which appeared in the East 


| Anglian Times was not close enough to the truth to justify a ver- 
speaking, blacked himself all over, Mr. Tozer took a cup of tea | 


dict for the defendant; but the variations, though li 
not sufliciently so to call for heavy damages. 

We prefer not to dwell upon any more serious aspect of this 
affair. It is not one which reasonable people, whether Church- 
men or Dissenters, can regard with any satisfaction. Mr. 
would have sacrificed no principle by waiting quietly in the church- 
yard until the service in the field wasover. Mr. Tozer would not 
have been less apostolic in his demeanour if he had kept his arm 
and his flashing eye to himself, and postponed a service presumably 
designed to comfort the mourners until the coffin had been placed 
in the grave. As it is, he has given a great deal of amusement to 
a crowded court, and supplied Serjeant Parry with an occasion for 
what he must be supposed to consider a strain of noble in- 
vective. With these triumphs it is to be hoped he is satisfied. It 
will probably be hardly necessary to advise the editor of the East 
Anglan Times, the next time that he applies to Mr. Tozer for a 
contribution, to make sure that Mr. Tozer is describing the deeds 
of others rather than his own. Any little lesson of this sort is 
usually mastered with surprising rapidity when it is impressed 
on the memory by a bill of costs, 


ous, were 


PRICES IN THE EXPORT TRADE. 


—_ has just been issued as a Parliamentary paper a Report 
addressed by Mr. Giffen to the Secretary of the Board of 
Trade, which brings out very clearly the importance of a point too 
often neglected in discussions respecting the falling-off in our 
trade. We hear a great deal of the shrinkage of our exports, of 
the severity of foreign competition, of the danger of our losing 


our old manufacturing and commercial supremacy; but the real 
_ character of the depression so much complained of is too gene- 


xally ignored. The object of Mr. Giffen's Report is to bring 
this out into clear relief; to show that, in fact, it is a 
shrinkage of prices we are witnessing, far more than a dimi- 
nution in the quantity of business done. Ina paper read before 
the Statistical Society two months ago Mr. Giffen touched 
upon this point. But the paper in question only incidentally dealt 
with the matter; its direct purpose was to establish the fact of a 
fall of prices, to measure its extent, and trace its causes. In the 
Report to which we would now direct attention we have, indeed, 
confirmatory proof of the fall, but the aim of the writer is 
different; it is to show how fluctuations in price have affected 
the aggregate value of our exports, at one time swelling, at 
another dwarfing it, and thus giving an appearance alternately 
of prosperity and adversity. The manner in which Mr. Giffen 
works out the conclusions at which he arrives may not be readily 
intelligible to persons who are unused to statistical inquiry ; and, 
as the Report is really of very high value, it may be worth while 
to explain his method in some detail. Any one who opens one 
of the Board of Trade returns of our imports and exports will 
see that of most of the articles both the quantity and the de- 
clared value are given; but some are lumped together as “ un- 
enumerated,” their value alone being stated; and, even of the 
enumerated, there are several whose quantity, for one reason or 
another, is not recorded. These two classes Mr. Giffen has 
to put aside, as he has no means of discovering the prices 
of the commodities they include. But of those articles whose 
quantity and value are both given it is easy to determine, by a 
mere sum in division, the average prices for any number of years 
we choose. Itis of course necessary to fix a limit somewhere; 
and Mr. Giffen decided to begin with 1861 and come down to the 
latest year for which he had the returns, which was 1877. He 
selected this period for two reasons. In the first place, in 1861 
the great gold discoveries in California and Australia had produced 
their effect in depreciating the metal; and, in the second, we 
have had in the interval two periods of inflation and of depres- 
sion. The first inflation period began in 1863 and ended 
in 1866; it was followed by a period of depression; and then 
there set in a second inflation in 1871, which lasted till 1873, 
since which time we have once more been suffering from de- 
pression. Thus the interval from 1861 to 1877 embraces two 
trade cycles. But how are we to demonstrate the effects of the 
fluctuations in price? By what is known as the method of an 
“index number.” Mr. Giffen ascertained the percentage for a 
series of years of the value of each of the enumerated articles 
relatively to our whole export trade, and he added up these 
percentages to make an index number, or standard of com- 
parison. For example, he found that in 1875 cotton yarn was 
5°9 per cent. of the value of the exports, plain piece goods 14’9 
per cent., plain linen 2°6, coals 4°3, railroad iron 24, and so on. 
Adding the whole together in 1875, the last year for which the 
details existed when the computations were made, he found that 
he took as the standard 
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with which he was to compare other Assuming that the 
quantities remained stationary throughout the period 1861-77, the 
problem was to determine what would be the increase or de- 
crease of value upon 1861 of the inflation years 1865 and 
1873, and of the years of depression, 1868, 1875, 1876, 
and 1877. Mr. Giffen is at pains to show that it is 
indifferent what year he took to get his index number. To make 
his calculations rigorously complete it would no doubt be requisite 
to take the index number given by each year of his series, and 
apply it to all the rest. Butif he had done so, the calculations 
would have been more perplexing than instructive. He has satis- 
fied all reasonable requirements by showing that, if he had 
selected either 1873 or 1861, the result would have been sub- 
stantially the same. 

The results at which Mr. Giffen arrived are full of instruction. 
Taking the index number 73'1 as the standard or unit, supposing 
the prices of 1861 to rule, we find that with the inflation prices 
of 1865 this index number is increased to 95°81, and with the 


' inflation prices of 1873 to 93°7. That is to say, if no increase 


of quantity had taken place in the exports between 1861 and 
1873, the mere rise of prices that occurred in the inflation 
periods would have added 22°71 per cent. to the value of the ex- 
ports in 1865, and 20°6 per cent. to their value in 1873. This is, 
of course, on the assumption that the unenumerated articles 
also remained stationary in quantity, and went up in the same 
roporticn in price. We have already said that there are no 
ta for ascertaining the _. of these articles; but it seems 
a reasonable assumption that they were affected by the same 
market fluctuations that influenced the bulk of our trade. The 
above figures show how enormously values are swollen by rise of 
price. Let us now see what changes they underwent in conse- 
quence of a fall, In 1868, which was a year of depression, the 
index number 73'1 would be increased + only 9'99—that is 
to say, still assuming quantities to be stationary, the prices of 1868 
would increase the value of the exports of 1861 by nearly 14 per 
cent. Although, therefore, there was depression in 1868 as com- 
= with the year preceding the Overend failure, prices were 
ecidedly higher than in 1861. We find the same thing in 1875. 
There was reaction from the inflation prices of the period im- 
mediately following the Franco-German war, but still prices were 
higher than they had been in 1861. In 1876, however, the level 
of 1861 was very nearly reached. The index number 7371, at 
the rates of 1876, would be increased only by 1°17. And in 1877 
the fall went below the level of 1861; as much as 2°04 would 
have to be deducted from the index number, making it 71°06 
instead of 73:1. The details for 1878 not being yet available, 
Mr. Giffen was unable to continue his investigations into 
that year; but it is notorious that prices have been steadily 
declining, and that at this moment they are much lower than 
they were in 1877. The long depression which has prevailed 
for nearly six years has thus Tessas down prices lower 
than they have been at any previous time during the past ere | 
years. In the paper read before the Statistical Society to whic 
we have already referred, Mr. Giffen showed that they are lower 
than they have been at any former time since the great gold dis- 
coveries, and he thence inferred that gold is becoming scarce and 
But we shall not go into that question now, as the immediate 
subject before us is in itself sufficiently interesting and important. 
We may, however, note that the inflation of 1865 was greater 
than that of 1873, the addition to the index number in the former 
year being 22°71, and in the latter only 20°6. This fact is undoubt- 
edly suggestive when coupled with that to which we have just been 
adverting—the greater drop of prices now. But to go back to the 
influence of prices on the value of the export trade; we should 
add that Mr. Giffen verifies his conclusions by another method, 
that of calculating the quantities of one year at the prices of 
another, and the result is thus stated in his own words :—‘“* While 
the declared value of the articles in question (the enumerated) in 
1873 was 192,454,000/., the value of the quantities of the same 
articles actually exported in 1877 was, at the prices of 1873, 
191,530,000l., or hardly a perceptible falling off. ; To put 
the matter in another way, it appears that the value of the exports 
of these enumerated articles actually declared in 1877 was 
147,801,000l., as compared with the above sum of 191,530,0001., 
which is the value they would have been entered at with the 
prices of 1873. Thedifference is 43,729,000/., which amounts to 
22°3 per cent. by which the average prices in 1877 have been re- 
anced as compared with 1873.” 

The result of the figures thus is that between 1873 and 1877 there 
was a fall of prices averaging 22 per cent., or over one-fifth; and 
that in consequence of this fall the exports of the later year were pro- 
pd less in value, but that in quantity there was no material 

alling off. Of course, standing still with a growing population 
is really going backwards; but the figures we have cited dispose 
of all the loose talk one hears about loss of trade. Practically 
our foreign customers buy from us as much as ever. We have not 
lost ground, or, if we have lost in some quarters, we have gained 
in others, and on the whole remain very much as we were. Even 
if it be admitted that the trade is unprofitable, the state of things 
disclosed differs vastly from an inability to maintain competition. 
We still have command of the markets, and if prices are low and 
unremunerative, they will no doubt be better some day, and then 
we shall make up for our losses. But is it true that the great 
fall of prices which has occurred has, in anything like the same 
proportion, reduced the profits of trade? Mr. Giffen is careful 
not to commit himself to an answer to this question, and we will 


imitate his caution, But we may repeat his observation that, if 
there has been a corresponding reduction in the price of raw 
materials and of the chief articles of consumption of the work- 
ing classes, the fall of prices has been not only aot injurious, 
but actually beneficial by enabling a smaller capital to do the 
work of a larger, and by stimulating consumption. That the prices 
of raw materials have declined .with those of other commodities 
admits of no doubt, And it also seems that the cheapness of 
bread makes up, to a large extent at least, for reduction of w: 

Yet it is to be borne in mind, as Mr. Giffen points out, that 
a large proportion of our exports consists of minerals and other 
produce of our own soil, and it would be a bold thing to say 
that the real return for these is as great at the reduced prices as 
it was at the higher. Upon the whole, then, we must leave the 
question undecided. But it is very evident that lower prices do 
not necessarily and invariably imply loss or even diminished profits, 
and that a great deal of our trade must be as advantageous as ever 
it was. 


THE THEATRES. 


[* a recent trial—which unfortunately was never brought to a 
conclusion—a number of dramatic authors testified with 

fect gravity to a very singularand humorous custom that has long 
existed in the profession. According to the evidence of these 
gentlemen, given under circumstances which compel the belief 
that they were in earnest, it is the recognized right of English 
authors to describe a translation from the work of a foreign drama- 
tist as “a new play.” That these words should be commonly held 
to bear a different signification is, we are assured, only due to the 
lamentable ignorance and omens of the English public, which 
will persist in interpreting the announcements of a play-bill by 
reference to the ordinary principles of the English language. The 
theatre, we are given to understand, has a dialect of its own, 
which is not to be confused with the vulgar tongue. Of course it 
would be possible, upon the familiar principle of calling a spade a 
spade, to describe a translation as being in fact a translation ; but 
such a proceeding would involve an unwarrantable conces- 
sion to a foolish prejudice, and it might even convey an 
idea to the audience that to the English author was not 
due the entire credit of the performance. It appears, how- 
ever, that, even in the judgment of the profession, there 
is a certain convenience in distinguishing between plays which 
are borrowed from a foreign source and those which are of native 
production; and accordingly a custom has arisen of specially 
reserving the word “new” for translations, and of granting the 
title “new and original” to plays that are indeed the work of 
their English authors. According to the evidence given at this 
interesting trial, English dramatists would appear to be somewhat 
pained and distressed that these oman little ways of their 
profession should not be generally appreciated. They are evidently 
irritated at the bare suspicion that their conduct could be held 
wanting in candour towards the public, and we are therefore 
doing them a real service in making this established custom of the 
trade as widely known as possible. Their case is not altogether 
unlike that of an enterprising butterman, who was not long ago 
brought before one of the metropolitan magistrates on the charge 
of selling as fresh butter what was shown to be not butter at all. 
The ill-used tradesman fully admitted the exactness of the analysis, 
but he claimed to be acquitted on the ground that he had not 
offered his wares for sale as fresh butter, but only as “ fresh,” and 
he succeeded in establishing the fact that “fresh” wasa compound 
well known to the trade, and that it was only an ignorant public 
by whom it was occasionally confused with butter. 

The dramatist may perhaps have as good a defence as the 
butterman ; but we the public has a clear ight to demand 
that the custom, once established, should be strictly observed. 
Having at last reconciled ourselves to the paradox that a “new 
play ” means a translation from the French, we ought not to be 
tortured by any fresh ingenuities of language. It is therefore 
matter for regret that the authors of the Crimson Cross, which has 
been lately produced at the Adelphi Theatre, should so completely 
have broken with a time-honoured tradition. In describing their 
work they do not make use of any of the terms which have lo 
found a place in our play-bills. The Crimson Cross, it wo 
seem, is not a drama, but “a romance of French history”; and, 
instead of being divided into acts, it is, for some obscure reason, 
broken up into “ chronicles.” And, as a further disappointment, 
it is neither “ new” nor “ new and original,” but in the making of 
it the authors have “consulted” authorities. At first sight it 
might be thought that no acknowledgment could be more complete 
than that which has here been made by Messrs. Saville Rowe and 
E. Manuel. They have owned their indebtedness to all those 
writers who “haye previously treated this romance,” omg | 
“ Monstrelet (Annales de France), Alex. Dumas the elder, 
MM. Anicet Bourgeois and Lockroy.” But, haying gone so far, 
it would have been well, in the interests of an ignorant public, 
if they had been even more explicit. They might with 
perfect propriety, have added that Monstrelet was not a 
dramatist, and that MM. Anicet Bourgeois and Lockroy 
were not historical authorities. Indeed, to be absolutely 
scrupulous, they might have said that these last-named writers 
were the authors of a melodrama called Perrinet Leclerc, of which 
the Crimson Cross is an adaptation. Our present concern, how- 
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ever, is rather with the play itself than with its parentage, and we 
are forced to declare that, in spite of the numerous “ authorities ” 
who have been “consulted ” during the process of production, the 
result is eminently discouraging. In what proportion the blame 
is to be distributed among the four dramatists it would not be profit- 
able to inquire ; all that can be safely said is that poor Monstrelet 
is clearly not responsible in the matter, for although he is quoted 
first among the “authorities,” and the action is divided into 
“ chronicles,” he had confessedly no share in the composition of 
the drama, The radical defect in the Crimson Cross is almost in- 
separable from the general scheme of its construction. We do not, 
of course,demand in. the case of melodrama that individual 
character should be developed with sustained imaginative power. 
It is enough if the portraiture is sufficiently vivid to give effect to 
the various striking situations in which the persons of the drama 
are presented. But the allowance that is readily made in 
regard to these higher elements of dramatic art only renders us 
the more exacting in all that concerns the coherence and 
progress of the plot. In melodrama circumstance takes precedence 
of character, and it is to the interest that can be excited in the 
fate and fortunes of the actors, rather than to their personality, 
that the author must look for his hold over the audience. It is 
here, however, that a play like the Crimson Cross displays its 
incurable weakness. At the rise of the curtain we are led to 
believe that the central point of attraction is to be found in the 
loves of Queen Isabel of Bavaria and the Chevalier de Boisredon ; 
but before the second act closes Boisredon vanishes from the scene, 
and the audience is left to look elsewhere for a new source of 
interest. The attention is thenceforward distracted by the com- 
peting claims of several characters, none of whom ampere 
occupies a predominant position. We might perhaps follow wit 
sufficient eagerness of expectation the romantic fortunes of 
Perrinet Leclerc, if we were not distracted by the prominence 
which the authors have chosen to give to the figure of the Queen 
on the one hand, and Count d’Armagnac on the other. Indeed 
the amount of labour bestowed upon the part of Isabel by the 
authors as well as by the actress is out pr all proportion to the 
value which the character possesses in the general scheme of the 
piece. Miss Neilson is scarcely to be blamed for imperfections 
which are partly dependent upon the imperfect skill of the authors, 
who have entirely failed to realize the conception they have them- 
selves suggested. The sion displayed by this unfortunate 
lady is fragmentary and inconsequent. The scene with her 
lover is worked out with a completeness of detail which 
renders her acceptance of the news of his death altogether 
inadequate, and it may be said generally that her character is 
made to reflect with curiously unequal force the varying trials and 
sufferings which are supposed to exercise a powerful influence 
upon her life. Mr. Neville is well suited with the part of Perrinet ; 
but he is not allowed sufficient scope to give full effect to his re- 
sources. Here, as indeed throughout the play, the authors have 
allowed themselves to be overpowered by the abundance of their 
material, and this is the more to be tted seeing that the writ- 
ing, save in some of attempted humour, is often of real 
excellence. Having at their disposal the services of a number of 
eminent actors, the authors have apparently been misled by the 
desire to do justice to the powers of all, and they have conse- 
quently left their work without government or sequence. 

The va'ue of the element of simplicity in dramatic art is 
admirably illustrated by the sucess of the Ladies’ Battle at 
the Court Theatre. Mr. Hare, it may be observed, does not 
countenance the use of theatrical jargon, preferring to name 
the French source from which the play was adapted by the 
late Mr. Robertson. The Ladies’ Battle has been tried at several 
morning performances, and the result of the experiment more 
than justifies the announcement that it will from henceforth 
take a permanent place in the programme for the evening. Its 
unqualitied success is all the more satisfactory because it is 
entirely due to the excellence of the acting, and not to any 
element of novelty in the drama. That a play so well known and 
so constantly chosen for amateur performance should be greeted 
with enthusiasm when produced at a popular London theatre 
proves at least that the general body of playgoers are gradually 
acquiring a more cultivated perception of the true sources of intel- 
lectual pleasure to be derived from the theatre. It may, however, 
be questioned whether, after the presentation of the piece by the 
members of Mr. Hare’s company, amateurs will ever have the 
heart to attempt it again; and, save for certain facilities in regard 
to scenic arrangements, we much doubt if it could under any cir- 
cumstances have been suitable for unlearned performers. To take 
only the character now so admirably played by Mrs. Kendal, it is 
obvious that no one but a trained and skilful actress could give 
effect to the author's intention. The conflict of emotion requires 
so much nicety of art, and such complete control over varyin 
modes of expression, that the powers of even an csomngiichel 
actress are fairly tested in the process. Those who have remarked 
in some of Mrs. Kendal’s recent performances a tendency to undue 
emphasis of style will be agreeably surprised at the reticence and 
control which she here exhibits, and it may be questioned 
whether her talent has for a long time been so fortunately em- 
ployed. The display of passion is everywhere adequate, and 
yet at the same time so carefully measured in its force, 
* as never to strain the slender framework of the play. In the hands 
of a lees competent actress, it would be easy to raise a suspicion 
that the emotions with which the authors have here chosen to deal 
are too strong and too serious for the plot with which they are asso- 


ciated ; but Mrs. Kendal, by the skill with which she adapts herself 
to the conditions of her work, makes us forget the fragile structure 
in which the character is enshrined. This criticism is indeed 
applicable to the performance as a whole. The careful elabora- 
tion of subtle points of manner and gesture, by which Mr. Hare 
builds up a vivid portzait, is seen to advantage in the part of the 
shrewd préfet, whose diplomatic skill is yet no match for a 
woman’s wit, made keerer by love, and if Mr. Kendal’s imper- 
sonation of Grignon seems to lack something of this delicacy 
and refinement, the fault is in part at least inherent in the 
somewhat crude conception which the authors have here left 
the actor to work out. The general sobriety and de- 
corum of the representation at the Court Theatre strangely 
contrasts with the performance of David Garrick, which has 
lately been revived at the Haymarket Theatre. Playgoers will 
doubtless be ready to be indulgent towards the shortcomings of 
the actors at the Haymarket for the sake of again welcoming Mr. 
Sothern in his first appearance on the London stage after his 
recent indisposition. But for Mr. Sothern’s sake especially it could 
be wished that the management bad taken more care to fill the sub- 
ordinate parts in a worthier manner. 


REVIEWS. 


HOOKER AND BALL’S MOROCCO AND THE ATLAS.* 


PO greg ng is a peculiar country in many respects. It lies, it 
has lain since the beginning of history, quite close to the 
most civilized and best-known regions of the world, and has yet 
itself remained almost unexplored. Part of it belonged to the 
Roman Empire, and that part is the one bit of the Roman Empire 
which has never been recovered for civilization. It is also a 
fragment of the East, anchored, so to speak, far out in the West; 
a country more thoroughly and intensely Mohammedan, and there- 
fore Eastern, than any other (except perhaps Turkistan) where 
Islam prevails, yet lying on the shores of the Atlantic, at a pro- 
digious distance from Arabia and the centre of Mohammedan Tite. 
Nor is it less interesting in a scientific point of view. Meteorolo- 
gically, it is curious to find a region so dry on the edge of the 
ocean, and traversed by ranges of lofty mountains—a region which, 
in fact, shades off into the rainless Sahara. Botanically, it is the 
meeting point of the Atlantic and Mediterranean flora-types, with 
many remarkable species and even several genera peculiar to itself. 
And the ethnology, of which so little is yet known, presents no less 
curious problems. Almost any account of such a country ought to 
be interesting, much more one given by two such accomplished 
men of science and practised writers as Sir Joseph Hooker 
and Mr. Ball. Those who have enjoyed the brilliant “ Hima- 
layan Journals” of the one and the Alpine Guide of the other— 
the only guide-book ever written which (as a German climber 
once remarked to us) may be read like a novel—will be 
prepared to find this volume of travels attractive in its form 
and manner, as well as solidly instructive in its substance. It 
is based on the diaries of both travellers, with some contri- 
butions from Mr. Maw, who was for a time a third in the a 
But the actual writing seems to be chiefly from the pen of Mr. 
Ball. He has adopted the plan of giving the book the form of a 
continuous sort of diary-narrative, in which each day’s march and 
events are chronicled with some minuteness. It isa plan apt to 
be tedious in unskilful hands, since it generally involves repetition, 
and diverts the reader's attention from important observations to 
the trivial details of travel. But Mr. Ball hasso dexterously inter- 
woven his remarks upon the people and the country with the 
actual experiences he describes, has so contrived to make his re- 
flections arise out of the incidents, that we follow his steps with 
unflagging interest, and seem to realize, not only what Morocco is 
like, but the points wherein travel there differs from travel in 
countries we have visited ourselves. At the same time we are 
inclined to wish—it is the only defect we can discover in the 
book—that he had also grouped his observations on the country 
and its peoples, their social and economical state, their manners 
and character, into ‘two or three general chapters, like those 
admirable ones in which he and Sir Joseph Hooker discuss the 
botanical phenomena which Morocco and the Atlas present. Still, 
although botanical research was the main object of the journey, 
two such practised observers have also much to tell us of the life, 
ways, habits, and ideas of the natives. And the number of Latin 
plant-names scattered over the pages need not frighten the least 
scientific reader, who will find plenty of interesting matter over 
and above the science altogether. 

The travellers started from Gibraltar in March, and after touch- 
ing at —— and one or two other harbours on the Atlantic coast, 
finally landed at Mogador, the principal port in the south-west of 
the country, and the place where most of that handsome brass- 
work which one sees exposed for sale at Tangier is made. An 
interesting account is given of its climate, which seems, owing 
chiefly to the prevalence of cool north-east winds and the pro- 
tection which the Atlas gives against the scorching winds of the 
Desert, to be the most equable known within the Temperate zone. 


* Journal of a Tour in Marocco and the Great Atlas. By Joseph Dalton 
—, K.C.s.I., C.B., and John Ball, F.R.S., M.R.L.A. London: Mace 
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They suggest that it would be, were proper accommodation and 
some little society cr other diversion attainable, an admirable 
winter sanatorium. From Mogador, obtaining an escort of 
soldiers, they made their way inland over an undulating 
country, rich, but neglected, and suffering from an insufficient 
supply of water, to the city of Morocco, which stands a little 
way from the northern base of the Great Atlas. Thence, after a 
short stay, they approached the mountain mass itself, ascended 
several of the passes, and in two excursions reached points on the 
lofty watershed, from one of which they obtained a view south- 
wards towards the apparently parallel chain of Anti-Atlas on the 
south, beyond which begins the barren expanse of the Sahara. 
Moving westwards along the Atlas, they were obliged by the dis- 
turbed state of the country to abandon their original purpose of 
exploring its western spurs, which descend towards the ocean 
between the ports of Mogador and Agadir, and turned north- 
westwards over the lower grounds to Mogador, whence they re- 
turned by sea to Gibraltar. The journey occupied about two months, 
and although they did not succeed in embracing so wide an area as 
had been intended, the scientific results attained, especially in in- 
creasing our knowledge of the flora of the country, were very con- 
pera It was especially provoking to be prevented from cross- 
ing the Great Atlas into the almost wholly unknown region which 
lies between it and the Sahara,a country which only one European 
traveller, Gerard Rohlfis, seems to have reached, and of which 
even he was able to give but a meagre description. The difficulties 
in an explorer’s way are, however, very great. The tribes beyond 
the Atlas are intensely fanatical, and murder every Christian who 
comes among them. They pay no respect to the Sultan of Morocco, 
and are in fact usually at war with his subjects. Even in the ter- 
ritories which nominally obey him, the travellers found progress 
difficult, although they were fortified by letters from him and the 
chief provincial authorities, and accompanied by an escort of sol- 
diers. The Moors of the low country regard strangers with the 
utmost suspicion, and may be roused to ferocity by the slightest 
offence to their religious prejudices. Up in the mountains the 
aboriginal population are less fanatical ; 
soldiers who form the escort render travellers exceedingly unwel- 
come, and everybody's object is to get rid of the intruders as 
soon as possible, and show them as little of the country as 
may be. Geological inquiries are out of the question, for these 
would be supposed to be directed towards the hidden treasures of 
which the ‘Ailes is sup to be full. On both the occasions 
when the party reached the crest of the chain, they were obliged 
to give their escort the slip, and escape like prisoners from them, 
running of course the risk, which a worthy mountaineer or 
naturalist is always prepared to encounter, of failing in with 
hostile marauders. It was by no means easy to make the scope of 
such inquiries understood at all; and the form into which the 
native mind changed the motive for their journey stated by the 
travellers—namely, a commission to discover and carry back to the 
Royal Gardens plants and herbs, and especialiy those useful in 
medicine—is thus given :— - 

The current belief among our followers was that the Sultana of England 
had heard that there was somewhere in Marocco a plant that would make 
her live for ever, and that she had sent her own Aukim to find it for her. 
When, in the course of our journey, it was seen that our botanical pursuits 
entailed rather severe labour, the commentary was:—‘ The Sultana of 
England is a severe woman, and she has threatened to give them stick 
(the bastinado) if they do not find the herb she wants.” 


The Great Atlas, so called to distinguish it from that lower and 
outer chain which one sees from the summit of Gibraltar Rock, 
is described by our travellers as a steep and imposing mass of 
great persistent altitude. The conspicuous are few, but the 
passes are all high, being little below the summits, the highest of 
which seem to reach about thirteen thousand feet. The forests which 
at one time clothed great tracts have now mostly disappeared, 
at least on the northern side, and little but oak scrub is to be 
found upon the slopes. The different accounts regarding the snow 
given by different observers are ingeniously reconciled by the 
authors, Considering its latitude, its height, and the far from 
ones rainfall, the Atlas ought not to have any perpetual snow. 
It lies considerably further south than the Caucasus, for instance, 
where the average snow line is thirteen thousand feet, and is in the 
immediate proximity of regions much hotter than South Russia and 
Georgia. And, strictly speaking, it has not perpetual snow— 
that 1s to say, there are no permanent fields of névé in places exposed 
to the sun, and, by consequence, there are of course no glaciers. 
But the climate is kept so relatively cool by the proximity 
of the Atlantic that heavy rains fall on the tops, even in 
summer, in the form of snow, so that the highest zone is 
seldom free from snow for many weeks together, and large 
snow-beds are always to be found in sheltered places, even as low 
as nine or ten thousand feet above the sea. Of the scenery we 
hear less than the poetic fame of Atlas might have led one to ex- 

t. It is beautiful in many places, and occasionally grand, but 
is not dwelt on as striking, perhaps because a comparatively small 
part of the main chain was visited. The climate, on the other hand, 
is the theme of constant praise, The heat is far less excessive than 


one might expect to find in so low a latitude; the nights are | 


be cool, even in May, and the air exquisitely pure and dry. 
Probably no part of the Old World would be so well adapted 
for consumptive patients as Morocco if it were easier to reach, 
pee if tolerable accommodation could be had in its miserable 
wns, 
The picture which our authors give of the social and political 


ut the exactions of the- 


state of the country is dismal, but not more dismal than the facta 
require. Morocco is a country of great natural resources. Its soil is 
usually fertile, and often extremely so. Though the rainfall is some- 
times scanty, it has in the snows of Atlas a perpetual reservoir, which, 
if properly used by “7 of irrigation works along the streams, would 
give a sufficient supply of water for agricultural purposes. There 
are few noxious animals; no lions now, few leopards, few snakes. 
The climate is delightful, and the country abounds with trees and 
shrubs of great commercial value. Under the Romans, who held 
at least the more level parts of it, probably as far as Mogador, it 
was a peaceful and prosperous province; the incursions of those 
Berber tribes who still remained independent being kept in check 
by lines of fortresses which the natives still vaguely attribute to 
“the Christians.” Three centuries after the dissolution of the 
Western Empire came the Mohammedan conquest ; and from that 
time till now the country seems to have been steadily declining. The 
earlier Arab Sultans had indeed some pretensions, like their brethren 
in Spain, to cultivation and enlightenment. Fez was, for a time, 
one of the most famous schools of Islam. But whatever good 
there was once in Mohammedanism seems to have died out. 
Here in Morocco, where, as in Turkestan, it has been cut off from 
Western influences, and had no other form of religion to contend 
with, it has done its pernicious work most completely :— 

The history of the last four centuries in Morocco has been one of con- 
tinuous and uninterrupted decline. Unable to establish their authority 
over the larger portion of the region which they claim to govern, the 
Sultans have left to anarchy the mountain region into which the best part 
of the population was compelled to retire when driven from the fertile 
lower country. Over the provinces wherein they are able to enforce it the 
rule of the Moorish Sultans is little else than an organized system of ex- 
tortion, in which unchecked license is given to the agents of the central 
authority, on the sole condition of making this the final depository of what- 
ever wealth the country can produce. The springs of industry and enter- 
prise are broken; no man can dream of improving his own condition or 
that of his family, unless by elaborate fraud and concealment he can hoard 
up wealth which he dares not employ in any way useful to the community. 


In fact, the Government of Morocco is much like that of 
Turkey, only perhaps rather worse. Like the Osmanlis in Europe, 
the Arabs in Morocco, whether from natural decay or by admix- 
ture with the native Berbers and with s brought across 
from the Soudan and Senegal, have become 5 cane effete and 
incapable. The authors seem to assume a larger Arab element in 
the present Moroccan population than we are inclined to admit. 
Probably the number of native Arabs in the armies that con- 
quered North-West Africa was but small; and though they im- 
posed their language and religion upon the natives, the present 
aspect of the people, as well as the analogy of similar con- 
quests, would rather show the proportion of Berber and negro to 
Arab blood in the modern Moors to be very great indeed. The 
aboriginal tribes of the Atlas, the Shelluhs, who are alien to the 
Kabyles of Algeria and the Touariks of the Desert, are not only 
much less furious Mohammedans, but greatly superior to the Moors 
in industry and the domestic virtues. Intestine war is common 
among their tribes; but even that is better than the horrible op- 
pression to which the nominal subjects of the Sultan are exposed 
at the hands of his Governors. Mr. gives a vivid account of 
the doings of one of these miscreants: — 


The Governor of Haha, the largest and most important province in the 
Empire, which long maintained its independence of the Sultan, had 
hereditary claims to the government of the twelve Shellah tribes who 
make up the population. Although miserably fallen away from its ancient 
prosperity—in the time of Leo Africanus (in the sixteenth century) there 
were six or seven populous towns where there is now nothing better than a 
village—the province still furnishes much agricultural produce and live 
stock, and sends hides, grain, oil, and other merchandize for exportation to 
the port of Mogador. The Governor, at the time of our visit, had long 
held his office; by liberal contributions to the Imperial treasury he had 
kept himself in the favour of the Sultan while amassing vast wealth. 
Powerful and feared, he might have maintained his authority unbroken, 
but that, by a continuous course of oppression and cruelty, he at length 
stirred up the spirit of resistance among his own people. Vengeance, how- 
ever atrocious, for acts of revolt is so fully the admitted right of men in 
authority in Morocco that it did not seem to count for much in the indict- 
ment against him that on one occasion he inflicted on several hundred— 
some said a thousand—prisoners the terrible punishment of the “ leather- 
glove.” A lump of quicklime is placed in the victim’s open palm, the hand 
is closed over it, and bound fast with a piece of raw hide. The other hand 
is fastened with a chain behind the back, while the bound fist is plunged in 
water. When, on the ninth day, the wretched man has the remaining hand 
set free, it is to find himself a mutilated object for life, unless mortitication 
has set in, and death relieves him from further sufferi Bat, in addition 
to such acts as these, the Kaid of Haha was accused of capricious deeds of 
ferocity that revolted the consciences of his people. Among other stories 
of the kind, we were told that on some occasion, when he was having a 
wall made round his garden, he happened to see a youth jump over the 
low untinished fence. Feeling in some way annoyed at this, he had the 
unfortunate boy’s right foot struck off as a lesson not to repeat the experi- 
ment. 


This worthy was at last obliged to fly before an insurrection. But 
on reaching the capital he placed himself under the protection of the 
Viceroy, and, offering half his accumulated treasure to the Sultan, 
was received with favour, and had a handsome house allotted him 
as a residence :— 


When the flight of the Governor was noised abroad in Haha, the people 
proceeded according to custom to pillage and destroy the castle of their 
oppressor. Among other things brought to light were two skeletons built 
into the wall of one of the inner chambers. The Kaid had two nephews whu 
were, or might have become, dangerous rivals, and it was in this way that 
he — of them. Among the stores found in the kasbah (citadel) were 
several large earthen jars of butter, and others of honey, and these far- 
nished forth a feast for the unbidden guests. The Kaid was a thoughtful 
man, and even in the hurry of his departure he had not —— his dis- 
obedient subjects. The feast was not well over when the e' began to 


: 
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be aj and a large number of those who partook of it died in agony. 
The Kaid had mixed a large quantity of arsenic with the delicacies which 
he had been forced to leave behind him. 

Seeing no prospect of any improvement in the condition of the 
country while it remains under its present Government, our 
authors conceive that the only chance for it is occupation by some 
European Power able, not so much to colonize, as to establish peace 
and security, and cause the great natural resources of the country 
to be turned to proper account. Spain, the State most naturally 
called to such a mission, being out of the question, and Portugal 
having lost her old energy, they suggest that France should be en- 
couraged to advance westward from Algeria to the Atlantic, 
civilizing and reducing to order a country which might probably 
prove more profitable than Algeria has done, while it would offer 
far less resistance. They admit that France might indeed derive 
no great material gain from the enterprise, but point out very 
truly that this may be said of nearly all the conquests of civilized 
races, which nevertheless are necessary moments in the progress 
of culture and the subjugation of the world to man. 

We have scarcely touched on the scientific chapters of the book, 
though they form one of the most valuable and important parts of 
it, because we assume that zeographers and botanists will of course 
study them, Among these chapters there appear very interesting and 
suggestive accounts of the flora of Morocco and its relations to the 
floras of the Mediterranean, of tropical Africa, and of the Canary 
Isles ; a sketch of the geology of the Great Atlas, by Mr. Maw; 
observations on altitudes; various geographical memoranda; a 
paper on the language of the Shelluhs; and a quaint little collec- 
tion of Moorish stories and fables. Of these, as well as of the maps 
and illustrations, we have not left ourselves space to speak ; nor is 
it, indeed, necessary to tell the scientilic student what he may look 
for in the work of two such authors. But the reader whois neither 
geographer nor botanist may be glad to know that it is long since 
any more interesting or instructive book of travels has issued from 
our press, 


BRUGSCH’S HISTORY OF EGYPT.* 


, ye pleasure with which we hail the publication in an English 
dress of Brugsch-Bey’s important History of Egypt is griev- 
ously marred by the defects of the translation in which it has been 
permitted to come forth. Some apology for this imperfection 
seems to be attempted in the preface on the ground of the death of 
the first translator, by which time the whole of the first volume 
had been printed and the translation carried on half way through 
the second. This does not, however, alter the fact that we get 
little more than a thin clothing of English words over the skeleton 
of German thought, the original idiom making itself painfully felt 
throughout, not even the idea intended to be embodied being in 
many cases palpable to thereader’s mind. What meaning is the Eng- 
lish student likely to extract from this picture of the tomb of Beni 
Hassan ?—“ It is the same tomb which exhibits the new appear- 
ance of the pillar changed into the column for the first time, and 
by the construction of the front, so plain to the eye, enhances the 
uliar richness of its instructive pictures (now, alas! always 
Cconiag more and more injured), and rivets the attention of the 
spectator.” Not less perplexing is the panegyric passed upon 
entu-hotep, the distinguished servant of Usurtasen IL., at once 
legislator, architect, and governor of the towns of Ant and the 
iands of Tesher. “ Being the first in the country, the King’s heart 
was full of him, and the great and distinguished of the Court gave 
him their love. . . . Thus does the mouth of Mentu-hotep, 
which has been long silent, describe himself in his own praise.” it 
is irritating to have so often to mend for one’s own satisfaction of 
mind the constantly recurring bits of broken or ungainly English, 
and to bring them to something like grammatical cohesion or 
meaning. Not that the confusion of sense is in all cases to be laid 
to the charge of the translator. There are signs of the original 
work having been pieced together by the author without due 
care to revise and reconcile the rough notes or memoranda 
accumulated from time to time in the course of his studies and re- 
searches. Thus, apologizing for not giving the full list of presents 
and buildings dedicated to the by Rameses III. as memorials 
of a victory enumerated in the is papyrus, he says, “‘ We would 
have laid before our readers the catalogue contained in it, if only 
in a general summary, if this comprehensive document, which has 
never yet been published, had been brought to our knowledge in 
its full extent.” Yet in the very next page facing these words of 
complaint we read :—“ The great Harris papyrus, which bas been 
made known in the meantime, enables us to supply the gaps 
which were perceptible in that list” (vol. ii. pp. 154-5). Instances 
of slovenly work like this must needs detract much from the 
literary value of the choicest treasures of industry and learning. 
Disclaiming as he does at once the vocation and the ability of a 
“ professed historian,’ the writer cannot perhaps be fairly taxed 
with the faults of construction or the want of broad philosophical 
principles which forbid our treating his book as a history in 
the full or systematic sense of the word. It might more strictly 


be termed Annals of the Egyptian Kings. It is in the testimony of 
the monuments that, according to his own view, lies the centre of 
gravity of his work. And it is in the amassing and interpreting 
these primary records, wr from the newly opened world of 
stone or papyrus, that his unexampled powers have found their 
appropriate scope. Nor moreover has any man ever had ampler 
opportunities, His official connexion with the Khedive has given 
Brugsch-Bey the fullest command of all the monuments in situ 
through the length and breadth of Egyptand Nubia, in addition to the 
noble collections at Boulaq, chiefly the result of his own untiring care, 
supplemented by visits to all the chief museums of Europe. Twenty 
years ago the attempt was first made by him to lay before the 
triends and admirers of Egyptian antiquity a history of t 
under the Pharaohs compiled simply from the monuments, dis- 
regarding the schemes of history and chronology which have come 
down to us from Greek and Roman writers, or which have been 
pieced together out of fragmentary or legendary notices like 
those of Manetho. Amplitied by his ceaseless labours during 
the intervening years, and enriched by the work of scholars 
of whose names he gratefully gives a long list—including 
those of Birch, Goodwin, and Le Page Renouf amongst our- 
selves—the work now forms a repertory of the most au- 
thentic records of the Pharaonic times. In these documents we 
have an unbroken series of witnesses, extending from all but 
mythical antiquity to a point where the grandeur of Egypt is 
no more, where her monumental records cease, and the history of 
the oldest empire upon earth merges in the newer and more 
general stream of the world’s life. Before this final point, the 
hieroglyphic writings have been brought into correlation with the 
splendid series of inscriptions yielded by the mounds of Baby- 
lonia and Assyria. The more prominent and pertinent of these 
texts have beenincorporated by Brugsch-Bey into the closing portion 
of his history. No part of his work is more original or striking 
than that which makes good the witness of a long series of Egyp- 
tian monuments, from about the year 1000 B.c. onwards, to 
equivalents of the names of Assyrian kings in the hieroglyphic 
» form of writing, and to the presence and rule of Assyrian satraps in 
the Nile Valley. Names familiar to us as household words in 
Bible story—Shishak (Shashanq), Nimrod, Tiglath, Sargon—come 
before us as those of real Assyrian personages in theclosest connexion 
with the history of Egypt. The Assyrian conquest of Eeypt, fol- 
lowing up and driving out the line of priesthood by which for 
three centuries the proud family of Ramses had been superseded, 
is now for the first time made clear from a series of contem- 
etl inscriptions. The historical gap vaguely hinted at in the 

decarchy of Herodotus, during which Lower Egypt was tossed 
to and fro between Assyria and Ethiopia through the hands of 
petty kings and satraps (now known to us by name) until its union 
under Psammetichus, is filled up by the cuneiform records of 
Sennacherib’s grandson, read in unison with the hieroglyphic in- 
scriptions of the peo me conquerors at Mount Barkal. 

As to the origin of the old Egyptian race, the monuments, it need 
scarcely be said, have no information to give. We have for this to 
turn to the auxiliary sciences of comparative philology, and the 
natural history of the human race. On both grounds there can be 
no hesitation in rejecting, as our author does, the Greek tradition 
adopted by some modern historians, which sought for the cradle 
of the Egyptian race in Ethiopia. Not only in the form of 
the skull and other points of bodily conformation do the 
Egyptians appear totally distinct from all African tribes, and 
closely approximate to Caucasian types, but the evidence of 

uage points to a no less intimate connexion with the Indo- 
Germanic and Semitic families of speech. The old Egyptian 
grammar preserved upon the monuments of the earliest date, 
as well as in the later Christian manuscripts of the Copts, the 
successors of the people of the Pharaohs, shows this similarity both 
in the primitive roots and in all the essential elements of construc- 
tion. The stream of art and civilization, far from flowing down the 
Nile from some primitive southern source, is shown by the lower 
character of the monuments of thiopia and Nubia, clumsy imita- 
tions of the true Egyptian examples, to have made its way upwards 
from the point marked by the great pyramids of Ghizeh. The old 
yptians always regarded themselves as the aboriginal inhabitants 

of the “ black land,” kem or khami, the neighbouring region of the 
Arabian desert bearing the name of Tesher, the “ red land.” The 
Hebrews gave to the land the name of Mizraim (the two Misr, 
the modern Arabic name), the Assyrians Muzur, the Persians 
Mudraya, the common root of which puzzling word is sought by 
Brugsch in the Egyptian Zor, a fortress, whence Mazor, “ fortified.” 
To this their early home, a branch of the wide Cushite family, 
distinguished by specific characters from the Pelasgian and the 
Semitic stocks, found their way from somewhere in the interior 
of the Asiatic quarter of the world, crossing that bridge of nations, 
the Isthmus of Suez, to find a new fatherland on the banks of the 
holy Nile. To their west lay the groups of tribes which bore the 
general name of Ribu or Libu, the ancestors of the Lybians 
familiar to ancient history. They appear upon the monuments 
as a light-coloured race with blue eyes and blond or red hair. 
By General Faidherbe they have been thought to represent the 
earliest (perhaps Celtic) race of immigrants from the North of 
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Europe to Africa by way of the three Mediterranean peninsulas. 
As early as the fourth dynasty wanderers of this race—men, 
women, and children—are depicted displaying, like very Mog- 
rabivs or Gipsies, their dexterity as dancers, gymnasts, or com- 
batants in the public games. Above the first cataract, close 


| to Syene, lay the tribes known by the common name of 
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Nahasu, in features and complexion the ancestors of the negro 
races of to-day, the southernmost branch being known as the Kar 
or Kal, the modern Gallas. To the east of the Isthmus of Suez we 
meet with the great nation called by the Egyptians, in a con- 
temptuous sense, Amu—the “infidels,” Kaflirs, or pagans of these 
times—a name having the general significance of “people” in the 
Semitic languages, connected with Ame (or Amen), “a herds- 
man,” in the Egyptian. Chief among these tribes, settled very 
early in the Delta, about the present Lake Menzaleh, were the 
Kheta, the Khar or Khal, and the Ruten or Luten. Bordering 
upon the upper Ruten country was the great land of Naharina or 
Naharain, the Aram Naharain (Aram of the two rivers) of Serip- 
ture—i.e. Syria Arameea, including in its greatest width Mesopo- 
tamia, the delta of the Euphrates and Tigris, as well as the fertile 
tract round Damascus still called by the Arabs Naharain. On 
tablets of the fourteenth dynasty it includes the countries of Assur 
and Babel. 

The division of Upper and Lower Egypt, drawn at the ivory 
island Elephantine, opposite Syene, dates from the earliest tines, 
being founded upon differences of speech as well as of habits and 
customs. In a MS. of the thirteenth century B.c. the learned 
author comments upon the inferior language of Northern Egypt. 
Each had its tutelar deity—Set ruling in the north; Hor, the son 
of Osiris, inthe south. The northern King bore in the remotest 
times a red crown; the southern, one of white; the two being 
blended in the symbol of joint sovereignty—the double crown or 
Pshent—first adopted, so tradition weut, by Mena, the first of the 
long line of monarchs whe follow upon the mythical rule of the 
demigods, and of whom a succession of sixty-five names was newly 
discovered eleven years ago upon a tablet ina corridor of the temple 
of Seti I. at Harabat-el-Madfouneh, coming down to the last reign 


of the twelfth dynasty, supplementing the well-known tables of | 


— and Abydus, and correcting in many particulars the lists 
of Manetho. It is with the accession of Mena or Menes that the 
narrative of Brugsch-Bey properly begins, closing with the reign 
of Alexander the Great, the liberator of Egypt from the yoke of 
the Persians. 

(To be continued.) 


ALLEN ON THE COLOUR-SENSE.* 


HE evolution of Mr. Grant Allen’s purpose is continuous from 
first to last; but it may be fairly regarded under two aspects. 
The most important one is that to which the earlier and larger 
portion of the volume is devoted—that is to say, the explanation of 
the manner in which colours themselves, no less than the colour- 
sense, have been gradually introduced in organic nature ; while the 
latter and shorter section of it is directed to the demolition of 
certain views lately put forward, and which were chiefiy founded 
upon observations of the colour epithets employed by Homer. The 
work is called in its tit “ An Essay in Comparative Psycho- 
logy”; and in effect it constitutes a very remarkable addition to 
the theory of natural selection, approached in a novel direction, 
and applied to demonstrate the sequence of man in the great pro- 
cession of nature, with reference to what may be justly described 
as the highest and most intellectual of all the sensuous faculties. 
The book begins with clear information, for those who require 
to begin at the 
From the existence of appropriate special structures in the lowest 
forms of animal life, no less than from actual experiments on 
their sensibility to light, it is inferred that they are, however 
imperfect, distinct organs of vision—at first perhaps capable of 
nothing but appreciating the difference between light and dark- 
ness; uext of distinguishing form, and finally of recognizing 
colours. This order of evolution is not free from question; 
and there is no sufficient reason given against the exist- 
ence of some kind of colour-sense in even the earliest eyes. 
There may have been primitive organs of vision incapable 
of forming an image, perhaps only capable of seeing one colour, 
and from this monochromatic condition the power of seeing 
other colours may have been evolved. Indeed the argument for 


the later introduction of the colour-sense is largely based upon the | 
assumption that such a sense would have been useless, because | 


there were no colours to be seen—or, at least, none which it would 
have been of any advantage to the early animal world to have the 
power of distinguishing. The existence of the most brilliant 
colours in nature, apart trom life, is of course not to be forgotten. 
The gorgeous hues of sunrise and sunset, the rainbow, all the 
glorious tints of sea and sky, were in the world before there was 
an eye to see them. And although the predominant colours of the 
rocks and earths of geology are dull, the mineral kingdom affords 
some of the most brilliant specimens of colour, and in fact now 
contributes not only their materials, but their names, to the best 
known and most effective pigments used in the arts. But even 
the human eye, until trained by long ages of observation and 
education, was insensible to the beauties of external nature; and 
no one has ever supposed that in any lower form of animal life 
there is a sense of beauty apart from the exigencies and pleasures 
of its own narrow circle of usefulness or enjoyment. 

It is in following out the relations between vegetable and animal 
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beginning, on the physical facts of light and colour. | 


life, and the reciprocal functions of insects, birds, and flowers, that 
the most important novelty and excellence of Mr. Grant Allen’s 
work consists. He has collected the observations of Darwin, 
Lubbock, Wallace, and Bates, and has constructed a theory based 
upon a cumulative argument which is certain to excite attention, 
if not to command assent. In insects the colour-sense was first 
called into existence by the hues of flowers. The innocent and 
unconscious Galahads of the loves of the plants, they roved 
about selecting the brightest blossoms, and in turn their colours 
reacted simultaneously upon the senses of the insects to whose 
selection they owed their own perpetuation. The same thing 
happens, although to a less extent, among the fruit-eating verte- 
brates. To quote Mr. Grant Allen’s own words :— 


The constant employment of the colour-percipient structures inthe search 
for food, amongst the flower-haunting and fruit-eating animals, would ulti- 
mately jead to the strengthening of those structures, and, consequently, to 
the development of a concomitant pleasure. This pleasure shows itself in 
the form of a taste for colour. Such a taste is found in a large majority of 
the species so circumstanced. It becomes manifest partly in the selection 
of bright foods, partly in a general love for brilliant objects, but most of all 
in the choice of gaily-coloured partners. To this cause we owe the beauty 
of butterflies, birds, and many other animals. 


Other colours in animal life are due to the constant operation of 
the law of natural selection. Those individuals survive whose 
colours, or powers of mimicry, protect them most completely from 
their natural enemies and destroyers. Fruit-eating monkeys display, 
among mammalia, the highest natural colours. Man has inherited 
the colour-sense through a long line of remote ancestry, and it 
is highly improbable that any advance or development can have 
taken place in it within historic, or even in what are called pre- 
historic, times. 

In tracing the gradual development of colour in plants, much 
stress is laid upon the want of colour during the early periods 
of vegetation, while it is admitted that some varieties of 
mosses and fungi do exhibit very brilliant tints. Even 
when the cryptogams were first succeeded by flowering plants, 
there was no increase in the colours of vegetable life, and there 

no occasion for it. The anemophilous wind-fertilized 
lants required no display of bright colours to attract insects, and 
it was not until the appearance of a higher class of vegetable life 
that colours could subserve any useful purpose in the economy of 
their lives. The wind, “that kisses all it meets,’ distributed their 
lien without preference or partiality ; and no advantage was to 
gained by any special allurement of gaudy colouring. Hence 
the deduction that “ the coloured whorls of flowers in the ento- 
mophilous or insect-fertilized plants represent an intensification of 
the natural tint in growing shoots and floral organs, slowly modi- 
| fied by the selective action of the insect eye.” The brightest 
flowers attract the most insects, the process of fertilizing is most 
extensively and completely performed for them, and the continu- 
ance of the species to which they belong is most thoroughly 
secured. The insects in their turn contract a love for bright 
colours, and the best matches in their world of fashion are made 
by those individuals upon whom the most brilliant colours have 
been settled by their parents; and so the law of the survival of 
the fittest operates to heighten the colouring of insects, ex- 
cept among the genera where a dark and unconspicuous colour 
would best serve the end of protection from natural enemies, 
Even if the general facts tending to show that insects must 
possess a specially developed colour-sense are held not sufficient, 
the ingenious and careful experiments devised and executed by 
Sir John Lubbock to test its existence are sufficient to prove that 
the movements and actions of insects are guided by asense of the 
' colours belonging to the objects with which they come in contact 
as much as we are ourselves. 

Passing onwards to the higher forms of animal life, it is some- 
what less easy to pursue the argument, as the colours of the 
vertebrates and their surroundings are, as a rule, less vivacious 
than those of plants and insects. Yet the importance is pointed 
out of the colours of fruits in promoting the colour-sense, and 
especially in determining the cesthetic tastes of birds, quadrumana, 
‘and men. ruits proper, even in extra-tropical regions, almost 

rival flowers in their fine colouring, and are the only class of 
| organic objects which can in this respect be compared with them; 


| and some classes of mammals, although not many, subsist chiefly 

on fruits. Some very curious considerations arise upon the power 

gece by certain animals of altering their own colour at will. 
he chameleon shrimp can do this, for purposes of self-protection, 

| in correspondence with the bottom or seaweeds on or among 

_ which it may happen to be lying or lurking. And this power of 

| course suggests a colour-sense as existing in the enemies of this 
shrimp, to avoid or to deceive whom it is exercised. Frogs con- 
fined in a shallow dish, partly covered with green and partly with 
blue glass, are found by choice to congregate under the blue. 
Birds take a share with insects in fertilizing some flowers, and in 
the class of parrot-like birds and humming-birds vie with them 
in brilliancy of colouring, developed, as must be supposed, in a 
similar way. 

At this stage of the argument, the various steps of which can 
only be indicated in a very imperfect and fragmentary manner, 
Mr. Grant Allen considers himself to have proved that wherever 
any part of a plant—flower or fruit—will derive any benefit from 
attracting the eye of an animal—insect, bird, or mammal—it will 
have some brilliant colour; and this is taken as the great pivot upon 

_which the whole knowledge of the animal colour-sense must turn. 
. Finally, Mr. Grant Allen contends for a similarity of nervous 
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impressibility extending through the whole animal series, from the 
lowest up to man. The senses of tasteand hearing may fairly be 
presumed to be of the same kind, and that of sight cannot be mate- 
rially different. The child and the artist delight in the same 
flowers and fruits which attract the insect or the bird. 

The same fairness and candid confession of inability to make 
his theory complete in all points which distinguishes Mr. Darwin 
may be found in his disciple. Mr. Allen admits that he is not sup- 
~~ always by the opinions of the living authorities from whom 

e derives, for the most part, his facts and conclusions. The book 
overflows with argument and illustration, and some of its iteration 
can only be justified by the strong desire to lose no point in a chain | 
of argument which is in its nature cumulative, and where every step 
has to be firmly secured before proceeding to take the next. The 
style is sometimes rather exuberant, but is often agreeably quaint 
and humorous; and an amusing effect is produced by the use of 
language appropriate for describing the exercise of absolute volition, 
when detailing processes of natural selection. In writing of the 
familiar apples, plums, peaches, cherries, &c. (p. 104), he says, 
“ Every one of these plants is provided with hard and indi- 
gestible seeds, coated or surrounded by a soft, sweet, pulpy, 
bright-coloured, and nutritious covering known as fruit. 

y all those means the plant allures birds or mammals to swallow 
and disperse its undigested seed, giving in, as it were, the pulpy 
covering as a reward for the services thus conferred.” In another 
place he describes how a plant succeeds “in enticing the friendly 

rrot or the obsequious lemur to disperse its seed.” But the book 
is attractive throughout, for its object is pursued with an earnest- 
ness and singleness of purpose which never fail to maintain the 
interest of the reader. 

The{part of the work devoted to the discussion of thecolour-sense in 
man starts from the assertion (which few or none, we think, will be 
inclined to dispute) that he shares it in common with all the higher 
animals. He then deals with the Magnus-Gladstone belief, that 
so recentlyvin the history of the human race as three thousand 
years ago, its most cultivated nations, which had the highest 
poetical development, were still incapable of distinguishing the 
most strikingly different colours. Homer is supposed to have been 
ignorant of green and blue; and a method is conceived by which 
the knowledge of colour, as now recognized, is supposed to 
have grown up since the Vedas and the Iliad were written. Mr. 
Grant Allen has caused extensive inquiries to be made among 
existing savage races, presumably far inferior in civilization to the 
dwellers around the Mediterranean in Homer's age, with a view to 
ascertaining their powers of colour-perception. The result shows 
that in every case the colour-sense is, as a whole, identical 
throughout all branches of the human race. The habits, dresses, and 
personal decorations of various races are used as proofs to confirm 
this; and when the remains of ancient Egyptian and Assyrian 
art are cited in evidence, as demonstrating the extensive and studied 
use made in it of colour, it seems impossible to suppose that any | 
ajiference can have existed between it and the art of modern | 
Lurope in this respect; and the most remarkable specimens of 
Egyptian colour are much older than the earliest date ever assigned 
to the poems of Homer. There is also statistical evidence for 
believing that colour-blindness is far more common among civilized 
than among savage peoples. 

The physical and historical part of the question being thus dis- 
posed of, it remains to deal with the subject on philological 
grounds, and the “ growth of the colour vocabulary” forms the 
title of the concluding chapter. It is shown that the names of 
colours are all abstract words, but necessarily taking their rise 
from the concrete. Almost every colour-word is the name of a 
natural object of the colour it expresses, or of a thing or place 
from which the colour, when used as a pigment, is manu- 
factured or comes. vse and violet are names of flowers ; ruby 
and sapphire of gems; carmine, crimson, and vermilion are ety- 
mologically the same, and refer to the hermes, or little cochineal 
worm; Venetian red and French blue tell their own story. As 
the occasion arises and the arts flourish, tints are multiplied, and 
the colour-vocabulary is enlarged ; but it is only where there is 
a multiplicity of colours requiring names that the names can be 
expected. There are some very interesting remarks on the 
use of particular colour-names in poetry. Red is, in general, 
the colour of most frequent occurrence. Mr. Grant Allen has | 
ascertained that in Swinburne’s Poems and Ballads red | 
epithets occur 159 ‘times. Adding yellow, gold, tawny, and 
purple, epithets belonging to the red end of the spectrum occur 
325 times. The other, or violet end (including green), gives only 
110 colour-words. And, after all, he remarks on the paucity of 
colour-terms employed by Mr. Swinburne. Mr. Allen has called 
attention to the use of colour-words by other poets, but does not | 
inform us whether he bas examined Shakspeare or Dante. If he had 
done so, he would have found that Dante has but 16 names of | 
colours, using Rosso only 11 times; Azzuro, 1; Biondo, 3; Cocco 
(cochineal), 1; Ferrigno (rust-colour), 1; Giallo, 6; Indico, 1; 
Perso (peach-colour), 3; Rancto(orange),2: Rubecchio, 1; Rosato, 
1; Rubro (for the Ned Sea), 1; Vermigiio, 1; Smeralde, 1; 
Zaffivo, 1; Verde occurs 14 times, out of which only one 
instance is in the Peradiso, Altogether his abstinence from colour 
epithets is extraordinary, and in the Paradiso a colour ettect is 
only once employed in the grand passage where the heavens are 
suffused with that wonderful blush of shame. Shakspeare has 32 
colour epithets in all, using red 53 times, b/we 26 times, and on 
two occasions calling the rainbow blue. 


| tale of rapid material progress. 
| 31,600,000/. has been spent on public works. Fourteen millions of 


We can only direct special attention to the chapter on the 
“ sthetic Value of Colours,” and conclude by commending the 
book generally to all who desire to become acquainted with the 
latest and best contribution to a most fertile subject of inquiry. 


RESOURCES AND PROSPECTS OF VICTORIA.* 


She first half of Sir Archibald Michie’s volume is made up ot 
lectures delivered at Melbourne or in its vicinity. The etfect 
of the second portion would have been greater had this part been 
either recast or omitted. Some strength of will is required in 
English readers to imagine themselves frequenters of an Australian 
watering-place, and to pass through the ordeal of being addressed 
in a duodecimo as “ Ladies and gentlemen.” The present Agent- 


| General and former Attorney-General of Victoria seems, however, 


to have thought that he wanted the excuse of an invitation twenty 
years old from the Committee of the St. Kilda Mechanics’ Institute 
to justify his appearance before an English public. We confess we 
should have preferred him in his newer character. We could 
have borne philosophically the loss of the little local jests which 
have rather a stale flavour in a volume meant for home circulation, 
and of the little sneers at home statesmanship which did their duty 
very handsomely at the antipodes, but need not have been stereo- 
typed in London. Reading discourses in 1879 framed with a 
view to an Australian lecture-room in 1859 is like opening a 
letter inclosed in a wrong envelope, or listening to a person who 
speaks over his companion’s head at the opposite wall. 

The form of the volume is the more to be regretted 


because the author, who was, we believe, for many years the 


Melbourne Correspondent of the Times, has plenty to tell 
the British Empire as well as St. Kilda. His acquaintance 
with Victcria comprises the period when it was still strug- 
gling into pastoral existence, the fever of the gold discoveries, 
and the interval which followed, when, under the semblance of 
=— reaction, the colony was really digesting its gains. Victoria 

gan as a dependency of New South Wales. Its first two 
officials on their appointment called at the Colonial Office to 
inquire the locality of their duties. No one could tell them. “ At 
length the principal geographical authority came forward, and 
sweeping his right hand over a portion of a map representing some 
two thousand three or four hundred miles in extent, he said,‘ Well, 
it is somewhere about there; but you'll soon find it when you get 
out.’” Sheep-farming was the original staple of Victorian industry. 
To this business, whether pursued in New South Wales or Vic- 
toria, Sir Archibald attributes the overthrow of the “old pre- 
existing type of English so-called respectability.” To work with 
the hands was held, be says, to be degrading until gentlemen 
emigrated. “ The revolution set in when gentlemen began to dress 
sheep for the scab.” It seemed at one time as if the revolution 
was not likely to advance far. The price of wool fell, and a 
large proportion of Victorians passed through the Insolvent Court. 
Then came in 1851 the discovery of gold, and the population of 
the colony shot up from 77,345 in that year to about a million at 
the present date. Sir Archibald Michie recounts an astonishing 
In the last twenty-six years 


this is borrowed money ; but there is security in the railroads and 


| water-works which have been constructed with it. Four-fifths 


of the interest of the debt are payable in London. The colony, 
in fact, according to its Agent-General, occupies the relation to the 
mother-country of “a large outlying farm, sending its rent in gold 
and other produce to the owner or mortgagee on the other side of 
the world.” That is a comfortable way of putting it, and, on the 
whole, a true way. But it cannot be concealed that some Victo- 
rians are not perfectly content at this payment of rent to absentee 
landlords. Sir Archibald Michie once heard “a successful candi- 


| date for Parliamentary honours demand from a Melbourne 


lat- 

form, amidst the cheers of his admirers, that laws proach be 
passed to prevent the gold from being sent out of the country.” 
The sudden influx of riches saved the country from bank- 
ruptcy, but threw political power into the hands of a class whose 
knowledge of political economy is illustrated by this ingenious 
proposal, Successful diggers had simply no understanding of the 
meaning of money. Sir Archibald Michie remembers how a 


| digger would, in spite of protests from the barrister, “ insist 


on his attorney giving his counsel a hundred guineas as a fee 
on any motion—and motions were not uncommon with him— 
which could be disposed of in an hour or two.” There were two 
sides to this picture of El Dorado. Mining morality accounted it 
a disgrace to steal a nugget from a hut. A man was safe in 
keeping on his mantel-shelf “lollypop bottles full of nuggets to 
the value of hundreds of pounds.” But his neighbours would 
think little of smoking him to death like a wasp in his digging 
on which they desired to encroach. They + Geet nothing 
at all, as Sir Archibald Michie learned by experience, of robbing 
Melbourne shareholders in a joint-stock mine wholesale. Worse 
still, the spasm of prosperity generated its usual parasites. There 
was a sudden upheaval of a criminal population. “ Skull-barkers ” 
live at free quarters on the squatters. Melbourne, writes Sir 
Archibald Michie, “ was at that time a sort of fevered, drunken, 
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delirious Pandemonium.” “ When you dined out in those days, 
our host, on your leaving, kindly placed a Colt’s revolver in your 
d, and suggested that you should keep the middle of the street, 
and that it might not be on the whole impolitic to shoot the first 
gentleman you met who said, ‘Mate, can you tell us what's 
o'clock ?’” Overcrowding had its discomforts, which were worse 
than the chance of being garotted. An acting Chief Justice 
arriving suddenly in the city might think himself fortunate to be 
iven “a comfortable shakedown on the top of a taproom table 

tween two lucky diggers.” Rents rose between 1852 and 1853 
“from 150l. a year to gool. for tenements such as any Londoner 
can enjoy for 5o0l. or 6ol. a year.” Vegetables, with cabbages at 
five shillings apiece, were an article of food in which “ neither poor 
nor rich could indulge habitually, save in their dreams.” By about 
1856, however, Pactolus had comparatively run itself dry. “ Rich 
finds at the gold-fields became rare events.” The fall was as rapid 
as had been the rise, in rents and prices, in everything except wages, 
“ for a sort of imperial ukase had said that w should not fall.” 

But the tide of prosperity, though it subsided, left Melbourne 
“a great city, as comfortable, as elegant, as luxurious as any place 
out of London or Paris.” It was of still more importance that the 
general stir of life throughout the colony during the previous five 
years spread agriculture everywhere. Men who had come to dig for 
gold remained to dig for better things. Victoria does not grow corn 
enough for its own consumption. But it has certain special agri- 
cultural capabilities, and the new population had “ earth-hunger.” 
The gold discoveries shifted the balance to the side of the farmer 
in the chronic feud between the 1,100 squatters of Victoria 
and the “selectors.” The squatters, as being dy in possession, 
had naturally always looked with jealousy on men who came down 
upon their runs and eat out a farm here and a farm there. 
But so long as the Victorian aera continued very small, the 
were comparatively secure. at is no longer so, and their lan 
monopoly is doomed. Sir Archibald Michie rejoices at this, but 
at the same time he is — to the men who created the colony. 
Squatters made its settlement possible. Their profits at first were 
not great. Some now have vast incomes, ranging from 20,000/, to 

0,000/, ; but against such prizes must be set off infinitely more 
biznks, On grounds of justice to the colony, as well as to the 
squatter, Sir Archibald Michie commends him to tender treatment 
by Victorian legislators. He deprecates the adoption of “the ex- 
tremely short and neat prescription of driving the squatters across 
the Murray.” This might be equivalent to “driving our dinners 
across the Murray.” Some Victorian land is fit only for pastoral 

; but its adaptability to those purposes will not be made 
the most of unless the State secure the squatter in his tenure, not 
absolutely, but virtually, by ensuring him the return of his ex- 
penditure upon the land. The State, when prepared to do justice, 
might obtain justice for itself. It might then insist upon a rent 
better proportioned to pastoral profits than it would be equitable 
to exact en men liable to be ejected without compensation for 
wells sunk, artificial grasses sown, paddocks fenced in, homesteads 
established. 

Sir Archibald Michie is desirous at once that the colonies 
should be attached more closely even than they are now to 
England, and that the colonists should be content to think 
of Australia as their permanent home. A great colony must 

ractically be self-governing. He is very indignant with the first 

rd Lytton for asserting that “the business of a Colonial Legis- 
lature can only be like that of a large vestry.” He supposes that 
“the politics of Athens, in Sir Bulwer Lytton’s mode of regarding 
these things, were very small indeed compared with the politics 
of the British Empire of the present day.” Lord Lytton would 
certainly not have considered Athenian politics as a small matter. 
Athens was an empire, as Great Britain is one, and the cares of 
empire were upon her statesmen. So long as the Australian 
colonies retain their political connexion with the mother-country, 
their business must necessarily, from one point of view, resemble the 
business of a large vestry. But then we think the business of a 
large vestry very much more important, if properly managed, than 
Sir Archibald Michie apparently does. However, we entirely agree 
with him that, if these vast dependencies are to remain dependencies, 
ins must be taken to keep their policy in harmony with that of 
England. What means can be selected for that end neither he 
nor any one else seems yet to have discovered. He thinks Rome 
showed more insight than England into the art of colonizing, in 
that she made all her provincials glory in Roman citizership. He 
forgets that this was done at the cost of the absolute annihilation 
of local independence, and that when the central force withered 
the limbs withered with the heart. Colonies like those of Australia 
and Canada, should the occasion ever come, would take a great deal 
more killing before they died than Roman Britain. Sir Archibald 
Michie sees the incongruity of one or two particular proposals 
which have been made, whether by colonists or by the late Sir 
Arthur Helps, for representing the colonies at the Privy Council 
or in Parliament. He shows the self-contradictory character of the 
suggestion that peerages should be distributed among leading 
colonists. Wealth would, he assumes, be a ni condition ; 
and “ imagine,” he appeals to his St. Kilda audience, “ the three or 


four very richest amongst us ennobled—made to-morrow ; 
would you not be forcibly reminded of the text, ‘As a ring of | 
gold in a swine’s mouth, so is the Victorian peer with only his | 
possessions’”? The difficulty obviously is, a from the apres | 
rarity of a combination of the indispensable wealth with other | 
higher qualifications in colonists, that a peerage implies duties in 

England, The honour would therefore have a tendency to frus- | 


trate the very object for which it would have been conferred—of 
planting in Australia representatives and champions of the British 
connexion. Sir Archibald Michie thinks retired Governors in 
the House of Lords would be useful. But the real specific, he 
considers, is a reform in the lish mode of looking at Aus- 
tralian pts wants, and prejudices. Emigration, he holds, 
should be assisted directly by the mother-country. But what if 
the mother-country does not deem emigration conducive to her own 
interests? The loan of Queen’s ships for free he recom- 
mends as one form which the contribution might take. He evidently 
thinks an ironclad could be turned into an emigration transport 
at no cost. From a lawyer's point of view, he animadverts 
on the grievance that Westminster Hall takes no notice of 
“ well-considered and carefully prepared judgments of Supreme 
Courts of British colonies.” A a member of Australian society, 
he is angry that an English bishop should have ever thought 
it natural to recommend an emigrant gentleman of 
character to Australian acquaintances on the ground that, 
“although he had forfeited his position in the mother-country, 
it had occurred to his friends that he might do 7 well in a 
er, He appreciates the humour of Charles Lamb's question 
to a Sydney correspondent— Do you grow your own hemp?” But. 
he is seriously vexed with Mr.Horne for complaining that an English 
writer, a Mr. Whitehead (Whitty ?), “ was socially unappreciated ” 
in Victoria, Even if Victorians are “not so esthetic or literary 
as they are in England,” though he hardly admits the fact, why 
make them, he expostulates, “long for the unattainable”? Austra- 
lians may sometimes be vulgar and worldly, but so are many home- 
abiding Englishmen. 

After all, not fastidious English critics, but Australians them- 
selves, are the worst sinners agairst local patriotism. They are 
unhappily addicted, as soon as they have made their fortunes, to 
migrating to Hyde Park. If all flesh is grass, much of Hyde Park 
flesh, Sir Archibald Michie remarks, is certainly Australian grass. 
These truants do not know when they are well off. They “ fly 
from sunshine to fogs.” They forsake an air so tonic that, “ un- 
like the mother-country, men lose fortunes and do not cut their 
throats,” so “dulcifying” that ferrets, instead of preying upon 
rabbits, are actually accused of “ fraternizing” with them. 
They exchange for the constraints of London society which 
welcomes them coldly, a land in which, Sir Archi Michie 
declares somewhat boldly, men and women may eat and dress 
and live as they like “without the fear of Mrs. Grundy.” 
They go away from an existence of which the only fault is 
that it is given up to too continuous pleasure-making. They 
abandon their inheritance in a distinct stratification and flora 
and fauna, of which the only apparent defect is that sparrows 
propagate and not nightingales, and the only inconvenience 
that seaside slumbers may be disturbed by the bellowings of 
some “ bull-whale come into the bay at night to look after his. 
old woman that the fishermen harpooned the other day.” If 
Australians will go to what they obstinately call home, go they 
must. Sir Archibald Michie acquiesces in the inevitable. Sut he 
seems to think that colonists ought at least to curb this impulse 
until they have 20,000/. a year. 

Victoria is naturally the main theme ofits Agent-general. For 
New South Wales he has but a word. It is a word of regret that. 
Victoria’s “inconveniently big neighbour” should not resign to 
her, “ jammed away down as she is into the extreme south-eastern 
corner of the vast island,” the Riverina territory of which the 
Sydney Government, as he asserts, “has scarcely ever taken notice 
except for the purpose of taxing it.” South Australia is also too 
big. A yearor two ago “one Supreme Court judge, a sheriff, 
tipstaff, and all the paraphernalia of a Criminal Court, were shipped 
olf from Adelaide, at a cost of many hundreds of pounds, to travel 
by sea upwards of three thousand miles to a gaol delivery in the 
northern territory. The gaol had to be delivered only of one 
Chinaman, the solitary prisoner for trial. He was tried, convicted, 
sentenced, and ultimately contrived to escape. Court, sheriffs, 
tipstaff, and many others were all drowned on their return, the 
steamer having been wrecked on a reef.” However, South 
Australia is, though equally big, not like New South Wales, 
a rival of Victoria, and the volume contains an interesti 
and sympathetic account of South Australian progress. Sou 
Australia has had, like Victoria, its mining fever; but it took the 
form of a pining after “blue and green carbonates” instead 
of nuggets. Sir Archibald Michie describes very pleasantly 
the discovery of the Burra copper quarry and the neighbouring 
mines. The treasures had been always there, hea on the 
surface of the fields; yet they were not visible till the right 
eyes looked upon them. 9,000/. a year for an outlay of 6ol. re- 
warded the family of the owner of the eyes. How the Adelaide 
tradesmen and the Adelaide gentry divided one huge mining 
oe and how the latter lost in the apportionment, reads 
ike a chapter in a sporting novel, only that the interest is more 
legitimate. We must not, however, linger longer over a book which 
might have been well curtailed of some of its ephemeral humour and 
rhetoric, but which, in a short coma, comprises more informa- 
tion on the prospects and resources of Victoria than any other work 
with which we are acquainted. If Sir Archibald Michie would 
forget that he has been a lecturer and a newspaper correspondent, 
there is no one who could, by simply narrating the results of his 
experience, promote more his official and personal object of re- 
vealing to the mother-country the magnificent field still open to 
energy and industry in the great colony of which he is the Agent. 
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WRITTEN ON THEIR FOREHEADS.* 


nck pw of this novel is ey. to give the reader the 
benefit of Mr. Robert H. Elliot’s experiences as a coffee 
planter in M , and his views on a variety of Indian questions 
on which those experiences enable him to pronounce an er 
cathedré judgment. The machinery of the tale is set in motion 
by two Cheltenham schoolboys—Martin Kerr, who seems to do 
duty for Mr. Robert H. Elliot himself, and his friend, Edward 
Lorrain; but, as the latter goes off to Australia early in the 
tale and does not turn up again, his share in the plot is of the 
slightest. However, he serves the purpose of taking his friend to 
spend a school Saturday afternoon and Sunday holiday at -his 
uncle’s in the neighbourhood of Cheltenham. This gentleman 
keeps a private lunatic asylum, of which one of the inmates is a 
Miss Annie Leigh, a young lady suffering from melancholia. The 
boys dine with the family, Martin Kerr taking in to dinner the 
young lady, with whom, as she is apparently not more than two 
or three years older than himself, of course he straightway falls in 
love. hat is perhaps not quite so natural, grown-up young 
ladies not being arom given to fall in love with schoolboys, 
she returns his affection. However, this may perhaps be ex- 
meg = by the fact that she is not quite in her right mind. But 

r cure is speedily effected, mainly through the agency of a collie 
dog which our hero gives her, and of his own cheerful society, 
bestowed on the asylum whenever he gets a Saturday afternoon out 
from school; and in due time the lady—who was placed in the 
asylum under an assumed name—is removed by her guardian, just 
about the time when Martin Kerr is taken from school and shipped 
off to India by his father, to make his fortune as a coffee planter 
in Mysore. He leaves England without having any trace of her 
real name or residence, but with a firm resolve to come back seme 
day and win her as his wife. Arrived at Mysore, Martin is 
hospitably received by one John Grant, a prosperous planter, 
living part of the year on his estate in the mountains of Mysore 
with his niece and sister-in-law, and retiring for the rainy season 
to Bangalore. This gentleman is a kind host and also a practical 
philosopher, as witness the following pregnant remarks :— 

“ By the way, where do you get your books here?” asks Martin Kerr 
the day after his arrival at the planter’s bungalow. 

“ Books !” echoed John Grant ; “ thank heaven we are as free of books as 
we are of neighbours, Why, there is no more strength in books than in 
apothecaries’ drugs. I forget who it was that said that the best books were 
written where the fewest were read. The education of books is the least 
part of education. You see, you want the absence of books to bring out 
the creative and imaginative powers, and plenty of nature to preserve the 
spring of the mind, and develop the observing faculties. What have con- 
tinual plodders ever learnt but base authority from others’ brains, and 
precious base authority it often is too.” 


But, although delivering himself thus sternly regarding the 
nicious of tae, the philosopher far qualifies ‘his 
dictum as to permit Martin to supply himself with Byron, the 
Spectator, and Butkle’s History of Civilization; also for “ dinner 
books” an “illustrated edition” of Don Quivote—the quality of 
the illustrations is not apparently of importance—Boswell’s Life 
of Johnson, two of Bulwer’s novels, and Chambers's Encyclopedia, 
“with the maps bound up separately.” Of course, putting these 
sentiments into the mouth of Mr. John Grant is merely a thin 

isguise for furnishing us with the opinions of Mr, Robert H. 
Elliot on the subject of English literature ; but, whether or not it 
be the result of cultivating “ the creative and imaginative powers ” 
in the jungles of Mysore by the study of Chambers’s Encyclopedia 
and Buckle’s History of Civilization—“ Buckle,” says the philoso- 
pher, “ will teach you to acquire a reflective habit of mind, 
and to exercise it by showing you how interesting it is to 
at least try and fit everything into its right hole ”—certainly 
nothing can be more thoroughly commonplace than the long 
conversations scattered through the book, or more tame than 
the descriptive portions. Mr. Elliot makes several attempts to 
convey the impressions produced by the beautiful scenery of the 
Western Ghauts, but they are not successful. Although, however, 
Mr. Grant allows our hero a certain limited number of English 
books, he is very stiff on the subject of Indian literature :— 

“ By the way,” said Martin Kerr, “you have not given me the name of 
a single book about India.” 


“1 am aware of that. You have not read anything about the country, 
have you ad 
pat 


“Well, that’s all the better. Don’t do so for at least three or four 

. Nothing injures the observing faculties so much. If... you read 

India first, and experience it afterwards, your experiences will be biassed 
by what you have read.” 

As our hero seems to have returned to England before the 
limit of time laid down by Mr. Grant, he had not then got beyond 
the preliminary stage of personal observation presented by his 
Mentor, which may account for a certain degree of crudeness appa- 
rent in the opinions which Mr, Elliot apparently expresses through 
his mouth towards the end of the book. Not, however, that Martin 
Kerr trusts entirely to his own observation. On his way home he em- 
ployed his leisure time on board the steamer in pumping the other 
passengers. “If any one is interested about India, he will find 
plenty of people on board a steamer who are glad to talk about it; 

they seldom will do so voluntarily, knowing that most men 
hate India, and after they have quitted it seldom care to hear of 
it again.” We are bound to say that our own experience hardly 
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bears out the truth of this profound generalization ; and Mr. Elliot’s 
experiences must have been exceptional if there were no Josh 
Sedleys on board his steamer ready to bring out on the slightest 
encouragement their story of Cutler of the Artillery, and life at 
Dumdum. But indeed, although his fellow-passengers may have been 
naturally uncommunicative, their reserve yielded to the fascination 
wrought on them by the modest inquirer from Mysore. “‘ Having an 
interest and an object, he created talk in others; and by the time 
he landed at Marseilles bad heard more useful information about 
India from north to south than if he had read everything that 
had been written about the country.” Nor is his thirst for 
knowledge wholly quenched by these deep draughts on board the 
P. and O. steamer. On reaching England Martin Kerr pays a 
visit to the India Office Library, where he appears to be properly 
scandalized at finding some valuable Oriental manuscripts, an 
learning that the Indian Government are bringing out an edition 
of the Zig-Veda, while, on the visitor retiring, “ before the 
door was close@ the librarian was lost in the study of an 
antique Sanscrit MS.”; from which delicate touch of satire we 
are to infer that the author thinks he would have been more 
usefully employed in dusting the bookshelves. Martin now 
applied himself to master the contents of the India Office Library, 
“but found that there was literally no means of getting at the 
rudiments of the subject. There was a huge jungle of reports, 
gazetteers, annual accounts of the moral and material progress of 
India, district manuals, famine reports, irrigation reports—reports, 
in short, on almost every subject under the sun, But there was 
no book to start a beginner with, no book containing a general 
view of the subject, and special directions as to what re- 
ports and books should be referred to in order to follow 
up any particular branch into all its ramifications.” One 
cannot but be impressed with the modesty of a man who has 
already gained “more useful information about India from north 
to south” from the passengers on board the P. ‘and O. steamer 
“than if he had read everything that had been written about the 
country,” thus guilelessly wanting to be coached “ from the begin- 
ning,” and complaining that the India Office does not supply inquirers 
like himself with an Indian primer. However, undeterred by the 
culpable supineness of the authorities at the India Office, he goes 
manfully to work to prepare a lecture which he had promised to 
deliver on the Indian question, “in which he went thoroughly into 
all that could be done to improve the condition of the Indian farmer 
and Indian agriculture, and to mitigate the causes that lead to 
famines” ; and afew days afterwards he delivered it ata meeting of 
the members of the Society for the Propagation of the Truth about 
India. This playful way of hitting off public institutions is a good 
sample, by the way, of Mr. Elliot’s light and airy form of bantering 
satire. But, although this lecture by the modest young man whose 
Indian experiences had been limited to a few months passed on 
the mountain wilds in a remote corner of the country, is meant 
to go “ thoroughly into all that could be done to mitigate the con- 
dition of the Indian farmer,” and a good deal else besides, it does 
not, strange to say, evoke much excitement in the London world. 
“There were a few paragraphs here and there in the mornin 
papers, little more than half-a-dozen sentences each, and—well, 
that was all.” 

Martin Kerr, having thus failed to set the Thames on fire, 
starts off to pay a visit to a married sister near Pau. The 
journey is a good specimen of Mr. Elliot's powers of vivid 
description, the result of that development of “the creative 
and imaginative powers” brought about by “the absence of 
books, with plenty of nature to preserve the spring of the mind.” 
“ A nasty passage to Calais, then the train to Paris, another look 
at the spot outside the station where he had seen Annie Leigh just 
two years ago. Next day the route to Bordeaux, where he slept 
the night. On the following morning he took the eastward train, 
and went up the Gave to Pau, and just at sundown reached the 
Hotel de France, which overlooks the river. He dined alone, and 
rather late; then he adjourned to the smoking-room, and spent a 
pleasant half-hour with a wandering Anglo-Indian who had just 
come abroad to escape the English winter. At half-past ten he 
went to bed.” Tke whole book is written in this style. Well might 
the traveller who had made the eventful journey thus graphically 
told exclaim, a few pages further on, “Something extraordi 
is happening to me wherever I go.” And, indeed, something 
extraordinary is about to happen. It need hardly be said that 
Annie Leigh, whom Martin Kerr, notwithstanding his firm resolves, 
had so far taken no means whatever to find out, turns up at Pau, 
next-door neighbour to his sister, clothed and in her right mind. 
Nor need it be said, too, that she has been nourishing a silent 
attachment all this time for the Cheltenham schoolboy whom she 
had no reasonable grounds for supposing she should ever see again, 

It is difficult to review a book of this sort seriously—plot, matter, 
and style are all so irredeemably commonplace; but it will be seen 
from this imperfect sketch of the plot that the love-making has no 
connexion whatever with the author's promulgation of his theories 
on the subject of Indian administration. As may be supposed, the 
man who could “go thoroughly into the subject in a single lecture” 
can manage to saya good deal about it in the course of two 
volumes; but as the utterances of our reformer are supposed to be 
delivered from the stand-point of a remote Mysore jungle, and by 
a person who has fortified himself for his mission by limiting his 
derived knowledge to what he could pick up on board the P. and 
O. steamer on his way home, it is hardly to be supposed that his 
views on the subject are fully adequate to the case. By the way, 
we have not mentioned a certain Beaks sage, or @ young mis- 
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sionary who has long arguments with him, in which the missionary 
gets much the worst of it; or the sage’s daughter Kambla, brought 
up to read and speak English and to mix in such society as Mysore 
jungles afford, and with whom the missionary, a weak-minded 
young man, falls in love, and, failing to get a favourable response, 
gives up his mission and goes home to England. Kambla may be, 
and indeed probably is, drawn from life, for Mr. Elliot may be 
acquitted of any exhibition of the power of drawing on his 
imagination. But she is certainly unlike the majority of Indian 
young women, and the part which deals with her is the most in- 
teresting part of what is, we are bound to say, a very uninteresting 
book, although it is fair to add that we have read duller ones, 


SAVONAROLA.* 


N the Luther monument erected at Worms some years ago a 
niche was assigned to Savonarola, among “ the precursors of 
the Reformation.” And Mr. Clark warns us in his preface that 
two modern German writers, whose industry was more com- 
mendable than their judgment, Rudelbach and Meier, have 
considerably detracted from the value of otherwise useful works 
“by their persistent attempts to prove that Savonarola was a 
Protestant.” There could hardly be a greater mistake, or one 
more fatal to any real comprehension of the significance of a grand 
and unique career. It is true that Savonarola preached during 
his last Lent against Papal infallibility, which was considered 
in his day quite an open question; that he did not scruple to 
identify Rome with the Babylon of prophecy; and that he even 
addressed a “ Letter to the Princes of Europe,” in which he de- 
nied that Alexander VI. was Pope at all, on account of his 
simoniacal purchase and administration of his high office and his 
notorious unbelief. But that was purely a matter of fact, 
familiar enough to men’s minds within the same century which had 
witnessed the close of the “great schism” of the Anti-popes. 
And it is curious that in his last moments he should have ac- 
knowledged Alexander's jurisdiction by accepting the plenary 
indulgence rather inconsistently offered to him and his two 
fellow-sufferers by the Papal commissioners immediately after 
their solemn excommunication. But of his strict Catholic or- 
thodoxy there can at all events be no sort of doubt. In his 
great work, the Trionfo della Croce, written when he was 
already under the ban of Rome, he most expressly asserts the 
headship of the Roman Pontiff, as the divinely ordained successor 
of St. Beter. Nor would it be difficult to show that canonized 
Saints have spoken as strongly as Savonarola against the vices 
and misgovernment of particular Popes. Those who find in his 
teaching on penitence an anticipation of Lutheranism only prove, 
as his biographer observes, that they are not acquainted with the 
Catholic doctrine on the‘subject. His speciality lay rather in the 
vigour, impartiality, and terrible effectiveness of his denunciation 
of current abuses, and in the claim he put forward to supernatural 
gifts, which he was by many at the time and afterwards—in- 
cluding apparently his present biographer—believed to possess. 
He had all the boldness but none of the arrogance of Luther, and 
would as soon have thought of questioning the doctrines of his 
Church or violating the rules of his Order—which he did his 
utmost to revive in their pristine strictness and purity—as of con- 
doning the moral and social corruption which he both spent and 
sacrificed his life in seeking to reform. No tolerably adequate 
conception can be formed of his true character and place in history 
without first understanding something of the Italian Renaissance 
of the fifteenth century, to which Mr. Clark accordingly devotes 
his opening chapter, though the limits he has imposed on himself 
do not permit him to do more than glance very cursorily at so 
vast a theme. We are rather surprised that in the some- 
what meagre list of authorities referred to in a note Mr. J. A. 
Symonds’s recent work is not included, which, to say the least, 
handles the subject much more exhaustively and critically than 
either Gibbon or Milman. Mr. Clark is quite justified in his 
reference to what he calls “an absurd renaissance of the Re- 
naissance” in our own day, though he perhaps underrates its extent 
and immediate power for evil, however little it may be in har- 
mony with “the real thought and convictions of the age.” The 
state of Papal and niet morality in Savonarola’s time may be 
judged of from two circumstances noticed by him, and he certainly 
shows no disposition to exaggerate the gravity of the crisis. On 
one occasion a subject of Innocent VIII., who had murdered his 
two daughters, was set free on the day fixed for his execution on 
the payment of 800 ducats. When the Papal vice-chamberlain 
was questioned on the matter, he replied—as Infessura tells us, 
who says he was present and heard the words—* God willeth 
not the death of a sinner, but rather that he should pay and 
liye; and so we think in Bologna.” On another occasion the 
Papal Vicar for Rome issued an edict threatening all laymen 
guilty of concubinage with excommunication, and the clergy 
with suspension and deprivation. The Pope ordered the edict 
to be at once withdrawn, because concubinage or worse offences 
were universal among them. His Holiness might with perfect 
veracity have illustrated the statement from his own example. 
As with many of the greatest men who have left their mark on 
the age, Savonarola’s life wasa comparatively short one, and the 


* Savonurola; His Life and Times. By W. R. Clark, M.A., Vicar of 
Taunton. London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 


period of his chief activity was compressed into the last few years 
of it. He was born at Ferrara in 1452 and put to death at 
Florence in 1498. It was only in the Lent of 1491 that he was 
first called to preach in the Duomo of Florence, which was destined 
to be the.theatre of his marvellous though transient influence, 
and in the following July he was elected Prior of St. Mark's. In 
the previous year he had preached his first course of sermons in 
the Convent chapel, on the Apocalypse, and the effect was instan- 
taneous :— 


His first sermon was preached on the rst of August—soon, therefore, 
after his return to Florence—and his success was assured from the be- 
ginning. The church was so crowded that the brothers had to stand on 
the walls of the choir; and the effect of the sermon was prodigious. 
Savonarola, referring to it afterwards, said it was a terrible sermon (una 
predica terribile) ; and, from the account which he has left, we may learn 
that he had now, once and for ever, taken up that great theme which was 
to be the uninterrupted subject of his teaching and warnings so long as he 
was permitted to preach, : 

“ On the rst of August of this year,” he says, “on a Sunday, I began to 
explain publicly the Apocalypse in our church of 8. Mark. During the 
whole course of that vear i continued to set forth to the Florentines these 
three propositions : 1. The Church of God must be renovated, and that in our 
time; 2. Italy isto be scourged before this renovation; 3. All these things 
will happen very soon. I endeavoured to demonstrate these three points 
to my hearers, and to persuade them by probable arguments, by allegories 
taken from Holy Scripture,and by other similitudes or parables wh 
from what was taking place in the Church. I insisted upon reasons of 
this kind, and I kept back the knowledge which God gave me of these 
things by other means, because men’s minds did not seem to me at that 
time in a condition to understand those mysteries.” 

The same account is given by Burlamacchi, who says that he began by 
proving his three propositions from reason and Scripture, not considering the 
people prepared to believe in the visions by means of which he had obtained 
this knowledge ; and afterwards, when he saw in his hearers a better dis- 
position, he began to make known to them the revelations which he had 
received, but by way of parables and figuratively. 

His settlement at Florence brought him at once into contact, and 
therefore into rivalry, with Lorenzo de’ Medici, the brilliant repre- 
sentative alike of the brighter and the darker side of the 
naissance. As a boy Lorenzo had seen a bust of Plato kept with a 
lamp burning constantly before it in the chamber of his grandfather, 
Cosmo de’ Medici, and had heard him express his wish that the 
Platonic philosophy should be expounded in the pulpit. He was 
himself the intimate friend of the infamous Poliziano—of whose 
true character Mr. Clark seems but imperfectly aware—and had 
so little regard for the sanctions of Christian morality that he 
actually composed the famous Canti to be sung at the Car- 
nival by the young nobles, which would in these days indubitabl 
bring an English author under the operation of Lord Oampbell’s 
Act. The instinctive and stern antipathy of Savonarola to such a 
man needs no recondite explanation. Mr. Clark thus relates what 
he rightly accepts, on an overwhelming weight of evidence, as the 
true record of their first and last interview. In the days of 
his health and prosperity Savonarola had sternly rejected all over- 
tures from Lorenzo, however flattering, to enter into friendly rela- 
tions with him. But as death drew near, and his better nature 
began to assert itself, Lorenzo expressed a desire to see the great 

reacher, “because I have never yet found a religious like him.” 

still the monk held aloof. “Teil him,” said he, “that I am 

not what he wants, for we shall not agree, and therefore it is not 
expedient for me to come.” But Lorenzo sent another and more 
pressing message, and he went :— 

The dying man said he had three sins to confess, for which he asked 
absolution: the sack of Volterra, the money taken from the Monte delle 
Fanciulle, and the blood shed in punishing those who were implicated in 
the Pazzi conspiracy. While speaking of these things he became greatl 
agitated, and Savonarola, to calm him, kept on repeating: “ God is good, 
God is merciful ; but,” he went on, “you must do three things.’ “ What 
are they, father ?” asked Lorenzo. The countenance of Savonarola became 
grave as, extending the fingers of his right hand, he replied: “ First, you 
must have a great and living faith in the mercy of God.” “In that I 
have the greatest faith.” “Secondly, you ‘must restore all that you have 
wrongly taken away, or instruct your sons to make restitution for you.” 
For a moment this demand seemed greatly to distress Lorenzo ; but, at last, 
making an effort, he signified his assent by an inclination of his head. The 
third requirement was yet to be made. Savonarola became still more 
solemn in manner, and seemed to increase in stature as with terrible 
earnestness he continued: “ Lastly, you must restore liberty to your native 
country, as it was in the early days of the republic of Florence.” It was 
touching the root of the man’s family pride and ambition. Summoning 
his remaining strength he angrily famed his back upon the friar, and re- 
fused to utter another word. Savonarola departed without pronouncing 
absolution, and Lorenzo died soon afterwards, on the same day, April 8th, 
1492. 

The death of Lorenzo was quickly followed by that of Inno- 
cent VIIT., and it was observed that Savonarola had icted 
both events from the ge But their successors Piero de” 
Medici and Alexander . proved craftier and deadlier foes to 
him, though at first their enmity was concealed. It is not true to 
say that he meddled with politics for their own sake. But he 
could not be indifferent to the vices of a government which he 
saw to be closely connected with the A as tion of the people, 
He understood that the destruction of liberty involved the sacri- 
fice of all that was good and noble in human nature, and there- 
fore constantly warned the citizens of Florence that the reforma- 
tion of manners was the first step to a restoration of liberty. 
He had nothing to do with the expulsion of Piero from Florence, 
and it was not till after his departure that he began to introduce 
political matter into his sermons, because the people expected and 
required guidance from him. Nor can it be maintained that he 
was in abstract theory a republican. But he considered a republic 
preferable to a despotism, and there was no prospect of a monarchy 
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taking any other shape at Florence than despotism, and moreover 
an immoral despotism. “ Your life,” he told the people, “is the 
life of swine”; and contemporary testimony too fully attests the 
justice of his verdict :— 

They were madly addicted to bling, and to the most degradin, 
stem” They were indecent in their sign of the a 
their morals—and vices and crimes prevailed widely which are not fit even 
to be named among us. It is to be feared that these were not discouraged— 
that they were even promoted—by the friends of the classical Renaissance. 


On the question of Savonarola’s a gifts opinions differed 
widely at the time, as they have differed since, even among his 
warmest admirers. That he distinctly laid claim to this power 
there can be as little doubt as of his perfect sincerity in claiming 
it; and that he did in many cases remarkably forecast the future, 
however it may be explained, is no less clear. On one point at all 
events contemporary testimony is unequivocal, and that 1s as to the 

found effect produced by the great preacher of righteousness at 

ce :— 

The aspect of the whole city seemed to be chan; The luxuries and 
indecent costumes which he Kad so indignantl tesa disappeared 
from the streets and the homes of Florence. Hymns were h every- 
where in the place of the Carnival songs which had formerly been popular. 
Workmen devoted their leisure hours to reading the Bible and religious 
books. The neglect of public worship, which he had mentioned as one of 
the signs of the approaching scourge, no longer existed. The churches 
were crowded. Prayer and almsgiving seemed to be universal. Men of 
business were led to restore sums of money which they had unjustly acquired. 
Abstinence was practised to such an extent that it was thought disgraceful 
to sell meat on days of fasting. Schools and shops were closed during the 
time of preaching. 

Perhaps the most striking tribute was paid to it by the wretched 
Alexander VI., when he sent a Dominican from Rome to offer 
Savonarola the red hat on condition he would change his style of 
preaching. “ I want neither hats nor mitres,” he replied in his next 
sermon, “I want only what Thou hast given to Thy saints—death, 
a hatred with blood.” And the Pope was only too ready to grant 
his desire. But if Savonarola had a certain element of Puritanism 
in him, which perhaps asserted itself too rigidly in the celebrated 
“burning of we vanities "—familiar to English readers in the 
graphic sketch of Romola—he was no vulgar fanatic or enemy of 

owledge and the arts. When the magnificent library of the 
Medici, which had become the property of the State, was put up 
for sale and was in danger of being dispersed, Savonarola purchased 
it for St. Mark's, and thus secured for Florence that Biblioteca 
Laurenziana which remains to this day one of its princi 

lories, He was indeed the friend and ratron of artists. 

Tisteiseate was a brother of his own convent and one of his most 
intimate associates; Lorenzo di Credi was among his disciples, and 
Michael Angelo in his youth sat beneath his pulpit, and was a 
diligent reader of his sermons in after years. He even wrote him- 
self on poetry and painting. 

We have no room to follow his biographer through the succes- 
sive stages of the touching and tragi ~~ of the reaction against 
Savonarola, his betrayal and martyrdom. It was natural’ that his 
followers should love to dwell on the curious coincidence between 
some details in the record of his sufferings and of a yet more awful 
Passion. He was arrested on Palm Sunday, and his trial took 

lace in Holy Week, though his execution was deferred till the 
five of Ascension Day ; he was studiously insulted, struck, tortured, 
and spat upon ; and when no cross examination could extort from 
him any confession of guilt or any denial of the divine mission he 
believed himself to have received, his words were deliberately 
falsified, and one of his disciples, Cecconi, was tortured and terrified 
into bearing false witness against him. Cecconi afterwards died 
in despair, refusing the sacraments, and declaring that like Judas 
he committed an unpardonable sin. At the last moment, as 
the martyr stood beneath the gallows, a mocking voice from the 
crowd exclaimed, “ Now, prophet, is the moment to work a 
miracle.” But his constancy never failed. He heard his sentence 
with perfect calmness; the Bishop of Vasona, a former disciple, 
who was employed to degrade him, blundered in his odious task, 
and to the prescribed formula Separo te ab Ecclesia militante 
added, in his confusion, the words atgue triumphante, whereupon 
Savonarola promptly interposed, Militante, non triumphante; hoc 
enim tuum non est.” He recited the Te Deum all t h with 
his two companions, Fra Domenico and Fra Salvatro, who died 
before him, and then softly repeated the Apostles’ Creed by him- 
self. All three were hung, and then their bodies were burnt, and 
the remains cast into the Arno. But some fragments were gathered 
up and preserved as relics, and were believed to have a miraculous 
efficacy. Attempts have been made from time to time by the 
Dominicans to get Savonarola canonized, and a complete Breviary 
office for his festival was actually compiled, of which copies are 
still extant. But as the Pope who condemned him to death, 
Alexander VI., is described in one of the lessons as a man of 
Belial or in some equally complimentary terms—the exact phrase 
has escaped our memory—it is not perhaps unintelligible that the 
Holy See did not see its way to sanctioning the use of it. Alexander 
‘was certainly a Pope, and it is therefore a pious opinion, though 
scarcely an historical one—elaborately defended not many years 
ago in the Dublin Review—that he was a pontiff of lofty character 
and unblemished life. But if Savonarola has not been canonized, the 
most unimpeachably orthodox of Catholics have not scrupled to re- 
vere him asa Saint. St. Philip Neri, the founder of the Oratory, who 
deserves his saintly title if a long life of piety, unselfishness, and 
charity may be held to confer a claim to it, and who was born in 
twenty years after Savonarola’s death, always cherished a 


reverent affection for his memory, and when the question was raised 
of placing his work on the Index went to the Dominican Church in 
Rome to pray that so t a scandal might be averted. In our own 
day Dr. Newman has devoted the greater part of one of his sermons 
on “ the Mission of St. Philip” to an account of “the Apostle of 
Florence,” whom he commends as “a zealous and heroic man,” 
thouzh he will not quite admit him to be a saint. “It was,” he 
observes, “ the truth of his cause, the earnestness of his convictions, 
the singleness of his aims, the impartiality of his censures, the 
intrepidity of his menaces, which constituted the secret of his 
success.” And he proceeds to give long extracts from these in- 
trepid discourses, culminating in the characteristic epigram, “ In 
the primitive Church the chalices were of wood, and the prelates 
of gold ; but now the chalices are of gold, and the prelates of wood.” 
Mr. Clark’s biography is founded in great measure on Villari’s 
Storia di Girolamo Savonarola e de’ suoi Tempi, and is a pains- 
taking, accurate, and impartial record of a noble life; but there is 
a certain deficiency in breadth of treatment and dramatic interest. 
The bvok loses something in these respects from the conscientious 
effort to compress so large an amount of solid information into so 
small a space. 


THE HATTON CORRESPONDENCE.* 


VERY one recalls, though not necessarily from the pages of 

history, the name of Sir Christopher Hatton, Queen Eliza- 
beth’s unfortunate Chancellor, who was said by his bitter rival, Sir 
John Perrot, to have come to court “ by the Galliard,” but whom 
the author of the Fragmenta Regalia, while recording the taunt, 
declares to have had, “besides the graces of his person and 
dancing, also the adjectaments of a strong and subtle capacity.” 
From a younger brother of Sir Christopher's father was de- 
scended a namesake of the Chancellor, whose estate he in- 
herited. This Sir Christopher Hatton of Kirby is the writer of 
the first of the letters contained in the interesting and entertaining 
Correspondence before us—a declaration of love, couched in the 
most elaborate style of a fantastic age, to the lady who after- 
wards became his wife. From their union sprang another Chris- 
topher, who was created Baron Hatton in 1643, and who in our 
political history is perhaps chiefly notable as the author of a 
strange matrimonial scheme (nut referred to in the volumes 
before us) for attaching General Lambert to the cause of the 
exiled Charles II. On the Restoration Lord Hatton was ap- 
pointed to the governorship of Guernsey. He died in 1670, 
after having for some years served his sovereign in that 
capacity, apparently without neglecting his own interests at the 
same time, for in 1664 “ dearest Kytt” is informed by his intimate 
‘friend and extremely candid correspondent, Sir Charles Lyttelton, 
“that the common whispers and open talke has beene that you 
have received the pay of y®souldier at Garnesey for above a 12 
month and payd the souldier never a penny.” He was succeeded 
in the governorship by his son, afterwards first Viscount Hatton, 
to whom the greater part of the letters printed in these volumes 
are addressed. This Lord Hatton, whose daughter married 
the well-known Earl of Nottingham, seems to have followed the 
example of his son-in-law in accepting the results of a revolution 
which he disliked. At all events he remained Governor of Guernsey 
after 1688, and seems to have been at his post when the Channel 


‘Islands were believed to be threatened by a French invasion in 


1692. Whether he resigned the office before his death, which oc- 
curred in 1706, we are not informed; in his later years he gene- 
rally appears as residing at the family seat, at Kirby in Northamp- 
tonshire, in the garden and orchard of which he evidently took a 
special interest. 

If neither of the recipients of the great majority of the letters 
printed from the Hatton Correspondence can be justly described as 
a remarkable persunage in any way, the same negative observation 
applies to most of their correspondents. An exception should 
perhaps be made in favour not only of the judicious Earl of Not- 
tingham already referred to, whose letters, as Mr. Thompson 
points out, possess some historical importance, but also of Chief 
Justice Scroggs, whose daughter married Charles Hatton, the 
Viscount’s brother and most assiduous correspondent. Scroggs’s 
own letters, however, are but three in number, and these three 
are almost entirely confined to a single subject ; for, as he observes, 
“ You say very true, wine is answerd with nothing but wine. . . 
My L", you must not take it ill if I write of nothing but wine, 
for there is nothing I want more, nor of w** I can better write, or 
more willingly—with this difference only, that wine wrott for has 
not halfe y* elegancy as wine thankt for.” The letter of Danby 
(i. 184), begging Lord Hatton's attendance and support at his 
impeachment, and the brief note from Marlborough (ii. 249), an- 
nouncing the conclusion of the Grand Alliance, have the appear- 
ance of circulars, so to speak, rather than of purely personal com- 
munications ; and the letter of thanks from the Duke of York 
(ii. 14), wears a not very different aspect. It will, by the by, not 
surprise any one acquainted with the history of the Exclusion Bill 
to tind King Charles II. himself, through Lord Feversham, 
bidding Charles Hatton acquaint his brother (Lord Hatton) 
“yt his ma'Y is very desirous you wou'd not faile, if pos- 
sible, to be here either Monday or Tuesday morning, as soone as 


* Correspondence of the Family of Hatton, being chiefly Letters addressed 
to First Viscount Hatton, A.p. 1601—1704. Ldited by Edward 
Maunde Thompson. 2 vols. Printed for the Camden Soviety. 1878. 
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y® House sitts.” While we thus come across few letters in this 
correspondence to which any significance attaches from the politi- 
cal eminence of their writers, literature and the Church are repre- 
sented in it only by a solitary, and not particularly pleasing, letter 
from Jeremy Taylor, and by a series of excessively unctuous 

istles from Dr. Fell, Bishop of Oxford, who improves the occa- 
sion of a hard frost and the ulterior prospect of thaw, and various 
other occasions and prospects, for the benefit of his correspondent, 
Lady Hatton. Science is represented by several letters from Dr. 
Edmund King, F.R.S., the eminent physician who was promised 
a reward of one thousand pounds for boldly bleeding King Charles 
II. during the fit which preceded his death; and who received 
instead the honour of knighthood, which, as Bishop Fell writes, 
“in truth, is the fining him a hundred pound.” 

If we are nevertheless of opinion that the Council of the 
Camden Society has been well advised in printing, under the 
superintendence of a most competent editor, this selection of 
letters from the Hatton Correspondence—itself only a part of the 
voluminous Finch-Hatton papers in the British Museum—the 
reason will not be far to seek. Though Mr. Thompson has been 
obliging enough in his preface to specify beforehand some of the 
best things to be found in the pages ensuing, he has by no means 
exhausted what is likely to prove attractive in their contents ; and 
indeed there are not many among these pages which a judicious 
reader will be inclined altogether to skip. The seventeenth cen- 
tury, more especially its latter part, is among the periods of 
our history most abundantly illustrated by memoirs and letters; but 
it is for this very reason that we can never hear enough of men and 
women with whom we are already more or less familiar, and whose 
portraits, familiar to us from Evelyn and Pepys and Grammont 
and Reresby, have found an abiding place in a Macaulay's un- 
rivalled historical portrait-gallery. In a thousand ways this 
Hatton Correspondence, succinctly but sufficiently annotated by 
its editor, supplements or confirms the knowledge we already possess 
of the reigns of Charles II. and of his unhappy brother; and the 
circumstance that it is chiefly addressed to and conducted by 
persons of moderate Tory views adds to the value of the light 
thrown by it upon the views prevailing in a large—probably the 
largest—section of the upper classes of the population at the time 
of the crisis of 1688. Once more we recognize that it was re- 
ligious sentiment without which the Stuarts would never have 
been overthrown, as it was religious sentiment which made 
their return as Roman Catholics impossible. The Hattons them- 
selves clearly belonged to the large class who were Tories if you 

leased, but Church of England men first of all. Charles 

atton, who afterwards suffered considerable hardships (de- 
scribed in his wife's pitiable letters) during a tempora 
imprisonment as a suspected Jacobite, in October 1688, 
trusts that “y* nation in generall will behave themselves w*® 
doyalty to their prince and regard to their country y* y° Dutch in 
1688 will succeed noe better then y* Spaniards did in 1588.” But 
even with him his open expressions 0 ——— and mistrust 
against “ y¢ Papists ” and “y* popish party ” leave no doubt as to 
his views on matters fos: Pt ; and for all his sneers against 
“Dr. Burnt” (surely, upon the whole, the best-abused of all 
bishops), the fireworks for the Peace of Ryswick, and “ his sacred 
Majesty ” King William III. himself, it was not by such Tories 
or Jacobites as this honest gentleman that King William’s govern- 
ment was in danger of being overthrown. While on the subject 
of religious creeds, we may remark that the very curious rumour, 
mentioned by Sir Charles Lyttelton in a letter of the year 1672 
as having come from France, concerning Louis XIV.'s intentions 
of “ uniting all his Xtian subjects in one profession of religion,” 
was by no means, as, in the absence of other confirmatory news , 
Sir Charles heard it was understood to be, “mere raillery.” 
Though, of cuurse, the rumour misrepresented both the nature and 
extent of the concessions to be made on the Catholic side, and the 
determination of the King with regard to it, yet it is certain that 
the “ reunion” of the Huguenots by conciliatory means was at this 
time much discussed in France, and that Louis XIV. took a warm 
interest in the scheme. Ranke has given an account of these 
matters in one of the most deeply interesting chapters of his 
French History—a chapter invaluable to students of that very 
difficult subject, the successive phases of the religious policy of 
XIV. 

ut we must turn to lighter topics vn. gene this corre- 
spondence, in which we have noted @ muc poet number of 
passages than it is possible even to indicate here. These lighter 
matters, however, often eos ® grave significance; and we 
doubt whether any candid reader, after perusing such a series of 
letters as that before us, is likely to listen with patience to attempts 
to “rehabilitate” the Restoration age, or to represent its drama 
as other than a very faithful mirror of its society. Congreve and 
he cpg. “oe be annotated only too curiously from these 
etters; while [therege appears in proprid persond as the hero of 
a drunken frolic (besides sharing with Sir Charles Sedley the 
dangers of the falling roof of “ y¢ Tennis Cote in yt Haymarket”). 
The comic dramatists had not far to go for their sentiments— 
hardly even for their dialogue. How must Mr. Richard Lane, 
afterwards Groom of the Bedchamber to King Charles II., have 
applauded in later days the echoes of his own sprightliness in the 
ear 1658—a time when he could still irreverently write concern- 
a rumours about “ Charles Stuart”! As tocourtship he writes as 
ows: 
Well, Kitt, doe any thinge but marry her, and that too if shee have money 


enough ; but without it you shall neer have my consent, since that is to 


reduce you to filthy dowlas and breade and cheess, which, whilst the love 
lasts, is faneyed partridge and pheasant, but when that is gone (and wee 
—* will goe), then it turnes to cheese againe; and what will you doe 
en 
This badinage of the future Groom of the Bedchamber is genuine 
Restoration wit, as Harry Savile's adventure at Althorp, of which 
the hero was the King’s Vice-Chamberlain, is genuine Restoration 
gallantry, such as Astrea a hundred times brought on the stage. 
It does not appear to have lost “ Harry Savile” his sovereign’s 
favour, though it necessitated his temporary absence from 
England; but he soon returned to insult first the King himself 
and then the Duke of York by his witticisms, and, the former 
insolence having been “layd on y® wine and he pardoned,” to be 
banished the court on account of the other. Elsewhere in this 
correspondence the escapades of a a ee lady of fashion 
are duly reported by the Lord Chief n’s wife to the pious 
Lady Hatton, who, according to the previous letter, had recently 
been inquiring from the Bishop of Oxford “of a book calld the 
Beauty of Holiness, pretended to be writen by the author of the 
Whole Duty of Man, whither it were really wrote by him.” But 
robably the worst scandal of that scandalous age was its quarrel- 
or and duelling, instances of which, often — by various 
kinds of brutality, are noticed in a score of these letters. ‘The 
young gallants,” as Sir Charles Lyttelton writes in 1680, “are 
tilting every day”; and indeed, so far as the period to which 
these letters belong are concerned, the new generation seemed 
worse than the old, even as the fifth Lord Mohun succeeded the 
fourth. The worst of these stories is the “most dismal” one 
“of my L*Salisberys two brothers who he sent into France,” 
narrated to her father by the Ccuntess of Nottingham. 

Whatever speculations muy suggest themselves as to the con- 
nexion between the tone of morality in this age and its low average 
of education, a most fallacious test to apply to the latter would cer- 
tainly, in the case of either sex, be its spelling. The greatest lady of 
Queen Anne’s reign—the Duchess of Marlborough herself—was pro- 
bably its worst speller; in the previous reigns the Hatton family and 
their correspondents would certainly have run hard any other com- 
petitor for the last place. Mr. Thompson has collected some of the 
choicest flowers in his preface, to which it would be superfluous 
to add such venial slips as “ surcomstances,” “ charrectker,” and 
“ Middillcexs”; but can our readers guess at the words veiled 
beneath the unearthly forms “ aprer ” and “ serqts,” being no other 
than “opera” and “circuits”? At all events these vagaries 
sufficiently cover the mistake of the Frenchman, the great Mme. 
Dacier's brother, who told Charles Hatton “ he lodg’d in Suffolk 
Street, ‘vis 4 vis le Livrre Rouge,’ but his Red Book proved to 
be y*® Roe Buck.” It is curious, by the way, to find Ghent still 
spelt “ Gaunt,” and Colchester abbreviated in pronunciation, and 
accordingly in spelling, into “Colster,” as in the former Gloucester 
and Worcester, and by some Chichester, are to the present day. 
Of female education in particular in this period we should 
conclude that its methods varied as widely as its results. We do 
not speak of such literary and social phenomena as the famous 
Duchess of Newcastle, of whom Sir Charles Lyttelton reports 
that “her behaviour was very pleasant, but rather to be seene 
than told. She was dressid in a vest, and, insteed of courtesies, 
made leggs and bows to the ground with her hand and head.” 
Nor do we even attach much importance to such a fact as that 
incidentally mentioned by Charles Hatton, who declares himself 
“very much pleased to here yt not only my nephews but my 
neices are so good Latin schollars,” and makes no doubt they can 
all “ cappe verses ” to their father’s heart’s content. But there is 
almost too great a contrast to be accounted for by mere difference 
of temperament between the several female correspondents to 
whom we are here introduced—between lively persons like “ Mrs,” 
Elizabeth Bodville on the one hand, and submissive creatures 
like the first Lord Hatton’s consort on the other, who writes to 
her daughter thus :— 

You were shewed y® fine things y* father brcught me: furrender for a 

wne, and 6 pair of gloves, and a paire of stockens, w** is more y* I hoped 
‘or; and so sensible I am of ye kindness y* I desir vou to help me to thank 
him for it. He is page) ageism this humble wife and anxious mother] 
to speak kindly to me, and is more cheerful y® he was when he was last in 
the country ; and I shall be as carfull not to say any thing yt may displease 
him, w*® puts me to a great stand in respect of other necessarys, both for 
myself and y* poor sister Mary, who he has not given y® worth of one 
penny to, nor till to day has not spoak one word to her w*" is a very great 
trouble both to her and me, 


Evidently the question of the “submission of women” was, 
like many other questions, viewed very differently in town and 
country; indeed, the contrast between these two divisions of 
English social life was perhaps at no time more marked than in 
the later Stuart period—although Mr. Richard Lane puts the 

int with his usual dramatic effectiveness in declaring that “a 

mdon jayle with frinds and drinke, &c.,I am for that much 
before your country shackle.” 

These volumes contain some curious references to pictures and 
picture-dealers, and (in Charles Hatton’s later letters more espe- 
cially) some interesting literary notes. “Seraphic” preachers, 
miraculous doctors, and extraordinary criminals are the products 
of most ages; and we have here specimens of all. But we have 
left ourselves no room for further extracts, or for more than a 
reference to the noteworthy employment of the term “ Cabinet” 

in the reign of Charles II. and of “Caball” in the reign of 
ames IT.) in a sense closely approaching the modern use of the 
former (see vol. ii. pp. 22, 50); and, again, to the use (early in 
Charles II.’s days) of the French title “ Premier Minister ” (see 
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vol. i. p. or (applied to Danby, 2. p. 181), “ Premier Minister 
desta th ‘the first real Minister of England, Sir 
Robert Walpole, long afterwards rejected as un-English. It 
will be seen in how many directions a well-selected correspond- 
ence like that before us may serve to aid or stimulate study; and 
we conclude by once more omeansing both the frequency and 
brevity of Mr. Thompson's notes, which are just what is required 
in a publication of this description. His preface should have been 
longer—or shorter. Among his Corrigenda he ought surely to 
have included his own note (vol. i. p. 55), which states Audley End 
to be near “ Waltham” (read “ Walden”), co. Essex. 


LANGUAGES OF THE EAST INDIES.* 


HIS is a useful and valuable book; and, if the execution of it 
were at all equal to its design, we might bestow upon it un- 
qualified apntiandalien. But it bears marks of very hasty com- 
position; there are passages of which it is difficult to understand 
the meaning, and sentences which seem entirely inconsequential. 
In a work, too, of this scientific character something like regu- 
larity in the spelling of foreign words might be expected; but we 
find a bewildering variety. ‘The author has shown here, as else- 
where, that he can write with great point and vigour, so that slip- 
shod es are the more disappointing. His “ stock in trade” 
for the production of the book was, he tells us, “a good know- 
ledge of twelve languages, six European and six Asiatic, a good 
memory, and a great passion for the study.” With all these 
qualifications he ought to have produced a more accurate work— 
accurate, we mean, in little things, forin principles and opinions we 
are generally in accord with him. He says that he shall “ welcome 
criticisms, however severe, if made in good faith and based upon 
truth.” We have no intention of being severe, and we hope to 
justify the criticisms we have to offer. First, as to the minor sub- 
ject of spelling. In the first page of his preface the author animad- 
verts upon gentlemen of the India Office who do not know “ the 
difference between a Jéjir anda Jhagrd,a fusul and a faisala.” 
But there is good excuse for these gentlemen ; and, if among them 
there were one more knowing than the rest, he might ask if the 
word Jéjir is nota blunder for Jdgir (with a hard g, not a 7), and 
why the same vowel sound is represented in fusu with the letter u 
in Jhagré and faisala with the letter a. A writer is at liberty 
to adopt the spelling that he deems preferable; but he should be 
consistent. In p. 15 he uses the technical grammatical terms 
“ tatsumuhs” and “ tadbhdvas.” There should be no accent on the 
second a in the latter word; it is short, like the rest, and 
every one of the vowels in both words is thesame; why, then, the 
variety of rendering? There is no difference in the sound, 
so the variety of spelling is misleading. Why, too, should the 
letter A, the sign of the nominative case, be kept in the former 
word and rejected in the latter? In “a future edition” we hope 
to find “ tatsama and tadbhava,” or, if we cannot have these, we will 
be content with tutswmu and tudbhuvu. In like manner we have 
Pahari and Puhiri, Pahdria and Pubaria, Parbatya and Purbatya, 
Nerbudda and Narbudda, Panjabi and Punjabi. Why should we 
have Chikakole in P. 12 and Chicacole in p. 68, and Singhbhum 
and Singbhum indifferently ? is a well-known place, 
and presumably it is the place called Vizigipatam in p. 49, and 
Vijigapatam in p. 78. y should the Vindhya mountains ever 
be called Vyndha, as in p. 82? The province of “ Buhar” is 
frequently mentioned, but the correct spelling is Bihar (from the 
Sanskrit Vihdra). We have frequently seen “ Behar,” and occa- 
sionally even “ Bahar,” but “ Buhar” is new tous. Some start- 
ling use is made of the accent. In the early part of the work the 
country and language of “ Kichh” is spoken of; in later pages itis 
correctly given as “ Kachh,” the “Cutch” of the vulgar spelling. 
In “ Satpuré mountains” the accent properly belongs to the first 
llable, not to the last. Which does Mr. Cust choose as accurate, 
the Brahui of p. 41 or the Brahui of ,. 80? Following the 
common but inaccurate pronunciation of Europeans, he invariably 
writes Himalaya, but his or ay should have reminded him 
that the correct form is Himalaya. It may be Quixotic to combat 
a generally received pronunciation, but a vicious rendering should 
not be stamped as accurate. 
We must close this part of our subject, not for want of more 
ials, with the final remark that the well-known Buddhist work 
is not “the Makavanso by Turner,” but “the Mahiwanso by 


’ Turnour.” The meaning of the following passage is not obvious, and 


its meaning has to be guessed :—“ The language (of Assam) existed 
in its present form for centuries, and the —- corresponds 
rather with the Hindi -Field, whence came the emigration 
of its colonists, than with that of Bengal, who had no access to the 
valley until after the Mahomedan invasion.” The affinity of the 
pronunciation with that of the Hindi may be admitted, but the 
reference to the Mahomedan invasion has no bearing on the matter ; 
the Bengalis were the nearest neighbours to the Assamese both 
before and after that invasion, and there was no special barrier 
against their entrance into the country which did not exist 
against the far more distant Hindi-speaking people. In p. 49 
we read, but cannot see how, “It is clear that by Rangri 
he (Sir J. Malcolm) meant at that time Dialects of Hindi, 
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spoken all over Central India, and now resolved into separate 
Tribal and Political subdivisions” ; and we can only make a guesa 
at the meaning of the following :—“Uriya has a Literature, the 
earliest monuments of which date back three hundred years, 

tly synthetic and partly analytic, indicating that it existed long 
arsed Bengali was a fixed and settled language.” It must be the 
language that is partly synthetic and partly analytic ; but it must 
be the “ monuments” which give the indications of itsage. Of 
this language, also, we are told that “it is the only one of the 
North India characters which has adopted the curvilinear form 
of the upper strokes”; and the reason is assigned—the “strait 
incised line would have split the palm leaves on which it was 
written.” Only five pages further on we are told that the 
Gujarati, another North Indian dialect, has also omitted this 
upper strait line, and so has become curvilinear; but nothing 
is said about the palm leaves, because they were not in use in 
Gujarat. In p. 133 there isa passage about the Malay language of 
which we can only makesense by changing a comma into a full stop, 
anda full stop intoacomma. But here we must desist, for it is not 
our duty to point out all the errors which we have noticed, though 
we have done something towards supplying the corrections which 
the author invited, and perhaps have satisfied him that the book 
requires a very careful revision. 

Ate. Cust says that he began his studies “ by making a general 
and superficial survey of the whole subject of our existing know- 
ledge from Chinese to Anglo-Saxon, from Assyrian and Accadian 
to Finnic and Basque, and was astonished at the progress that 
had been made, the number of workers, the number of books 
published, the extraordinary energy, interest, and acumen dis- 

layed, the number of controversies which were raging, and the 
Grgeaes displayed by scholars towards each other.” But his old 
feeling of attachment to the land of his labours made him ask 
“What can I do for India?” and he resolved to do what he 
could in elucidating the nature and affinities of the languages of 
that country. On setting systematically to work, he found that 
he was unable to confine himself to India, and that it was neces- 
sary to “embrace the whole of that region known for the last 
three centuries as the East Indies, into which Madagascar and 
Formosa, from linguistic necessity, have been incorporated. 
... Any attempt to draw the line at a narrower margin 
failed”; so the book covers “that great Civilization which 
occupies the vast space betwixt Persia and China.” In the 
Introduction the labours of some of the great toilers in the 
field of philology are noticed, and we think that the list might be 
improved. Especially we notice the absence of the name of H. 
H. Wilson. We are aware that the scholarship of this great 
Sanskritist is now disparaged by some men, and it may be 
admitted that knowledge has travelled fast and far beyond 
the bounds which he had reached; but no philologist ought 
ever to forget the vast services he rendered to the science by 
the compilation of his Sanskrit Dictionary, a work which was for 
more than a quarter of a century the mainstay of Sanskrit scholars, 
and was at the elbow of every man who studied Indian philology, 
or compiled dictionaries of Indian languages. We observe, too, 
that Mr. Cust says, in p. 2, that “to Erskine Perry we are in- 
debted for the first idea of a language map of India”; but accord- 
ing to his own showing in p. 9, Lassen published such a map in 
1853, and that of Erskine Perry appeared only in 1854. As Mr. 
Cust evidently attaches some importance to this language map, we 
may observe that we have before us a coloured language map of 
the whole of India, “ordered by the House of Commons to be 
printed, 16th June, 1853,” and that there is a map of the languages of 
Southern India in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1846, 
so that a language map was more than an idea long before the map 
appeared to which the palm of priority is given. Mr. Cust is very 
modest in his account of his work, and has depreciated his own 
labour ; for at least the introductory and concluding chapters are 
from his pen. He says:—“I can scarcely claim a word or a line 
as my own; my book is essentially a compilation. . . . I have 
attempted to make my narrative perfectly colourless as regards my 
own views.” This is a perfectly correct description of the body of 
the work, which treats of the various languages as grouped in 
families and classes. It is next to an impossibility for any man to 
grasp all the linguistic peculiarities, and to give from his own know- 
ledge a clear and sufficient account of the many languages, which 
this book passes under review. No less than 243 distinct languages 
and 296 dialects are set forth in the tables. Of these the Aryan 
languages of India are 16, and their dialects 133 in number. 
The Dravidian languages number 14, and their dialects 30; the 
Kolarian 10 languages and 5 dialects; the Tibeto-Burman 87 
languages and 84 dialects; the Khasi (borders of Assam) one lan- 
guage and 5 dialects; the Tai (Siamese) 7 languages and 6 dia- 
lects; the Mon-Anam (Peguan) 20 languages and 4 dialects; and 
the Malayan languages of the Indian Archipelago are set down as 
88 and their dialects as 29. These tables are, no doubt, open to 
modifications and additions. Differences of opinion may also well 
be held as to the distinction between languages and dialects, 
respecting which no hard and fast line can be drawn. On this 
point Mr. Cust observes :— 


It is obvious that Portuguese and Spanish rank as sister-languages, while 
Venetian and Tuscan are only dialects of the parent Italian. We shall find, 
as we proceed, the difficulty, from lack of diagnosis, of deciding whether 
Panjabi and Nepalese are dialects of Hindi or sister-languages. But in 
dealing with forms of unwritten and uncultivated speech new difficulties 
arise ; for clusters of clans are found speaking varying, yet obviously kin- 
dred languages ; and it is a great practical difficulty whether these varia- 
tions, in the absence of any superior or literary standard, are to be classed 
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as languages or dialects. Again, clusters of tribes are found bearing one 
oe name ; and yet, upon inquiry, it is found that the component mem- 
speak totally different and mutually unintelligible languages. 

The difficulty of settling this question of language or dialect 
is exemplified in that very familiar language, the Urdu or Hin- 
dustani. The Aryan languages are now tolerably well known to 
us; but, while the majority of philologists include the Hindu- 
stani in that class, there are some who place it among the Dra- 
vidian or find in it some impress of Dravidian influence. Mr. 
Cust says it “is not a territorial dialect, but a lingua franca,” 
and it seems “ essentially a dialect of Hindi.” Another writer 
calls it a “ Mixed Hindi Language”; and Kellogg, the author of 
the last new Hindi grammar, maintains that there is a difference 
betwixt Hindi and Hindustani, not only in vocabulary, but in 

matical forms and syntax. In this he is perfectly accurate, 
ut whether these differences make it a distinct language or only 
a dialect remains an open question which may receive different 
answers. The lan contains, as Mr. Cust says, about fifty 
per cent. of loan words; but the assertion that it “ incorporates 
phrases and grammatical inflections to a great extent” remains 
to be proved. It certainly contains a few very suspicious 
resemblances to Dravidian forms which the upholders of the Aryan 
classification have striven, and not altogether successfully, to 
explain; but the idea of one Janguage incorporating the gram- 
matical forms of another has hitherto been a philological heresy, 
although it seems to be gaining strength. Another example of 
the strange diversity of opinion respecting the relationship of 
languages has been shown in respect of the Tamil language of 
Southern India. This is the leading and typical language of the 
Dravidian family. It has been much cultivated, it is rich in its 
grammatical forms, and it is the one which is the main reliance of 
the many philologists who maintain that the Dravidian tongues 
are distinct from the Aryan. Yet one of the most accomplished 
Tamil scholars of the day has declared and reiterated his opinion 
that “the more the Dravidian languages are studied the closer 
their affinity to Sanskrit will appear, and the more evident will it 
appear that they have a primitive and original relationship to 
an.” These are but specimens of the conflicting opinions 
which prevail respecting the affinity of languages. They 
can only be settled by sound scientific principles and rules 
as to what constitutes affinity. It is the business of the 
science of philology to provide these. But philology is a 
young science; it is progressive, not settled; and, although 
it has accomplished great things, it has probably greater 
triumphs in prospect. To achieve these it must be studied on a 
dscale. A comparison of the peculiarities of two or more 
languages is valuable, but such comparisons are contributions to 
the science rather than the science itself. This can only be reached 
by the study of la: e on the most comprehensive scale; for 
languages in the early stages of growth, though far removed and 
entirely distinct from others in a more advanced stage, sometimes 
show, and more frequently suggest, the processes through which 
the latter have passed. 

The book before us is, then, a valuable contribution to philo- 
logical science. It passes under review a vast number of lan- 
guages, and it gives, or professes to give, in every case the sum 
and substance of the opinions and judgments of the best-informed 
writers. It is a repertory of philolary rather than a manual ; 
a record of what has been accomplished which is very suggestive 
of what remains to be accomplished. Mr. Cust has very wisely 
kept his own opinions as much as possible in the background, and 
has made no attempt to mould the various opinions into any 
settled system. Differences of opinion and diversities of principle 
appear in various parts of the book, but from these conflicts the 
truth will be eventually elicited. The author has spared no pains 
in searching for authorities. The books which have been written on 
these Eastern tongues are very numerous and in many languages, but 
the articles which have appeared in the publications of the learned 
Societies of Europe and Asia are far more numerous, and many of 
them are imperfectly known. Mr. Cust has hunted all these up 
with great diligence, and he has sought the assistance of scholars 
when he has found the published information deficient. This is 
especially the case with the Malayan languages, for which he 

owledges valuable aid received from two learned Professors 
whom he went over to Leyden to consult. The Appendices supply 
some most useful information. There are two excellent Language 
Maps, a Table of Languages, and a List of Authorities on each 
Language, two distinct Indexes, and a List of Translations of the 
Bible in the Languages of the East Indies. This last calls for 
more than a mere passing notice. Mr. Cust is warm in the 
tribute he pays to the services rendered by missionaries to the 
science of language. They were among the earliest, and have been 
among the most earnest and successful, students of unknown lan- 
guages. There is no doubt a good deal of truth in the sarcasm 
that “ missionaries preach and few understand their preaching,” 
but the linguistic acquirements of many of them have been of a 
very high order, and they have exercised an influence over the 
formation and settlement of languages such as has never fallen to 
the lot of any other body of men. The Holy Scriptures translated 
by missionaries are the only written records of many languages, 
and can hardly fail of exercising a considerable influence over 
the development of them as the unlettered races who speak them 
advance in civilization, 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


bas stream of Goethe's letters(1) seems perennial; but it 
must be allowed that each successive publication, even when 
apparently slight in subject and insignificant in compass, contains 
something to justify its appearance. This is certainly the case 
with the latest addition to the list, the correspondence of Goethe 
with Sophie Laroche and her granddaughter, the celebrated 
Bettina von Arnim. No individual letter, perhaps, possesses ex- 
traordinary interest ; but, taken altogether, along with the editor's 
annotations, they form an interesting chapter in Goethe's private 
history, while there is something very pleasing in the maintenance 
of friendly, and even affectionate, feeling between the veteran poet 
and the Laroche family for three generations, His relations with 
Sophie Laroche were purely amicable; she was considerably his 
senior, and had eo her modest literary celebrity before his 
career as an author had well . An intimate and rather 
sentimental friend of Wieland’s, she was drawn from her allegi- 
ance by the brilliancy of the new star, somewhat to the displeasure 
of her old admirer. Goethe's letters to her, supplemented by Herr 
von Loeper’s diligence, afford many interesting glimpses of the 
literary circumstances of the time. The tendency of Goethe's 
writings gradually estranged her; and she may not have been 
altogether satisfied with the literary use he made of his acquaint- 
ance with her daughter, the beautiful Maximiliane Brentano, 
This lady, it now appears, exerted an influence upon Werther 
only second, if second, to that of Charlotte Kestner herself, 
Goethe showed his good sense and right feeling by breaking off 
an intimacy which had become dangerous ; but he could only 
succeed by giving his emotions a permanent expression in a 
literary form. Forty years later nearly the same situation 
recurred, but the situations of the personages were reversed. 
Maximiliane’s daughter Bettina conceived an attachment for 
Goethe curiously compounded of the filial and the sentimental, 
but with which whim and vanity, it is not uncbaritable to 
conjecture, had quite as much to do as genuine feeling. 
Goethe's conduct was kind, wise, and considerate; if any doubts 
have been entertained on this point they have arisen from 
Bettina’s inexcusable conduct in tampering with the contents and 
the dates of his letters, and representing poems as suggested by 
herself which were demonstrably inspired by other persons, Herr 
von Loeper makes the best apology he can for her, and shows that 
Goethe’s correspondence with her was not a mere fiction, as 
has been naturally suspected; but he throws no light on the ques- 
tion—How many of the eloquent rhapsodies which she represents 
herself as pouring out to Goethe were really addressed to him ? 

The negotiations of the Medici with France during the fifteenth 
century (2) make an interesting chapter in Italian ee: but 
hardly so interesting a one as might have been expected. For the 
greater part of this period the influence of France on Italian 
politics was remote and purely diplomatic, and the keynote of the 
negotiations on the side of the Medici is given less by their wish 
to secure France as an ally for their Republic than by their 
anxiety for their private financial and commercial interests. 
Numbers of Florentine subjects were settled in France as mer- 
chants or manufacturers, and the prosperity of the Medici’s bank 
at Lyons depended upon the countenance and protection of the 
French King. The merchant and banker were thus a 
compelled to take steps of which the politician disapprov 
Politically, their cardinal maxim was to preserve the alliance with 
Milan bequeathed by the founder of the Medicean and Sforzan 
greatness to their descendants. When Piero de’ Medici, un- 
doubtedly under great pressure, broke with Milan and threw him- 
self into the arms of France, he brought about the temporary 
downfall of his family. In fact, however, as Herr Buser remarks, 
the traditional see-saw policy of the house of Medici was worn 
out, and the astuteness of Lorenzo himself would hardly have 
averted the catastrophe. 

The articles in which the Allgemeine Zeitung (3) has discussed 
the treaties of San Stefano and Berlin were well worth reprinting. 
They are evidently the composition of an experienced and well- 
informed publicist, and discuss every phase of the Eastern ques- 
tion, especially those—such as the status of Roumania and the 
Austrian occupation of Bosnia—which possess especial interest for 
Germany and Austria, but of which we in this country are too apt 
to lose sight. The text of the treaties is appended. The writer's 
anticipations of the stability of the Berlin arrangements are by no 
means sanguine. 


In undertaking to furnish Sopnehion notices of distinguished 


Jewish women Dr. Kayserling (4) has lighted upon an attractive 
subject, and by skilful execution has made a very agreeable 
volume. Between Christian and Jewish prejudices, ladies of 
Hebrew race have until lately hardly had a fair chance of obtain- 
ing literary distinction, and it is no fault of theirs or Dr. Kayser- 
ling’s if he is obliged to eke out this department of his muster 


(1) Briefe Goethe's an Sophie von La Roche und Bettina Brentano, nebst 
dichterischen Beilagen. Herausgegeben von G. von Loeper. Berlin: 
Hertz. London: Williams & Norgate. 


(2) Die Beziehungen der Mediceer zu Frankreich withrend der Jahre 


1434-1494. Von B. Buser. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 

(3) Zur Beleuchtung des Frieden-Priiliminar-Vertrages ete. —— 
Abdruck aus der Allgemeinen Zeitung. Stuttgart und Augsburg: Cotta. 


London: Williams & Norgate. 
(4) Die Jiidischen Frauen in der Geschichte, Literatur und Kunst. 


Ki 
Von M. Kayserling. Leipzig: Brockhaus. London: Williams & Norgate. 
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roll with obscure, though ble, names, chiefly of minor 
religious writers. Rahel and Fanny Lewald in Germany, Grace 
Aguilar, and numerous members of the Rothschild, Goldschmidt, 
and Montefiore families in England, however, are genuine orna- 
ments to his pages. The most interesting of the volume, 
nevertheless, is that relating to the Jewish women who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in action, Among these may be cited the 
Asmonzan princesses, Donna Gracia Nasi, “the Esther of the 
sixteenth century,” and Sarah, the romantic but not very honest 
bride of the false Messiah, Sabbathai Sevi. Several affecting his- 
tories of martyrdom are also related by Herr Kayserling, and his 
chapter on the women of the Talmud shows the ability of the 
Jewish woman to acquire knowledge and even learning in spite 
of every legal and social discouragement. 

The author of Et/iiopia (5) was for two years manager of a 
mercantile establishment on the Gaboon river, and his “ Studies on 
West Africa” relate rather to the commercial development of 
the country than to its geography or natural products. Many in- 
teresting particulars on the latter points may nevertheless be 
gleaned from it, and on his own particular subject his observations 
are generally to the point, though losing much of their effect from 
the desultory manner in which they are presented. He thinks 
favourably of the Africans on the whole, but considers that 
physical compulsion cannot be dispensed with in their present 
state of civilization. It should be added that the district he de- 
scribes offers especial obstacles to European enterprise, owing to 


number of petty independent chiefs requiring to be con- 


ated. 

Dr. Schliemann exhumes Priam; Dr. Sepp (6) would fain do 
as much for Barbarossa. His difficulty isthe reverse of his con- 
temporary’s; for while Dr. Schliemann would be admitted to 
have found Priam if one could only be sure that he had found 
Troy, Dr. Sepp excavates an incontestable Tyre for a proble- 
matical sepulchre. It does not seem quite certain that Bar 
was buriea at Tyre at all; and in any case the translation of his 
ashes to Germany would hardly, as Dr. Sepp thinks, excite an 
enthusiasm comparable to that attending the restoration of the 
remains of Napoleon. If, however, Dr. Sepp’s search for Barbarossa 
(who should surely have been looked for in the Kyffhiiuser) has 
not been attended with success, it has at all events enabled him 
to pick up many curious facts connected with various epochs of 
the history of Tyre, and especially its condition under the 
Crusaders. The remains of medieval Tyre are not inconsiderable, 
and Dr. Sepp can offer interesting views of the ruins of the 
cathedral, which he thinks Germany ought to rebuild as a national 
monument, minus two enormous columns of syenite which 
ought to be erected at Berlin in the fashion of Cleopatra's Needle. 
Other ruined churches at Ramleh and Lydda exhibit a suggestive 
fusion of Christian and Saracenic architecture, and minor plates 
display characteristic fragments of various styles of art, and land- 
— meg with a peculiar Syrian feeling, half-classical, half- 

n 

Professor Siisemihl’s edition of Aristotle’s Politics (7) is one of 
the most important among recent editions of the Greek classics, 
and will form an epoch in the literary history of this invaluable 
but difficult book. It is remarkable for its comprehensiveness and 
the amount of matter compressed into a neat and portable form. 
In the first place are ample prolegomena, comprising a critical 
account of the text, and an exhaustive, yet condensed, exposition 
of the purpose and contents of the treatise. The text itself 
follows, with a critical commentary, and a German version on 
the opposite page. The second volume contains an exceedingly 
minute analysis of the work, with a division into sections—a most 
welcome guide through its intricacies. These are followed by an 
exegetical commentary, not merely aiming at making Aristotle’s 
meaning clear, but discussing the various questions so abundantly 
suggested by his — text, with freedom and copiousness, yet 
with exemplary brevity. Few classics have in our time been 
edited in a style so acceptable and useful to serious students of 
every description, whether learned or unlearned. 

Two volumes on a meg by Dr. H. Wolff, 
propound a system of realism, a phase of thought not generally 
popular in Germany. In his first volume Dr. Wolff (8) en- 
deavours to prove that the transcendental idealism of Kant 
leads to absolute uncertainty. In the second he strives to show 
that the results of philosophical realism are in harmony with the 
teachings of modern physical science. 

The first volume of Dr. Windelband’s history of modern specu- 
ot apa (9), bringing it down to Kant, if not distin- 
guished by any striking originality, is still a work of great merit 
—thoughtful, lucid, and impartial. English readers will have 
every reason to be satisfied with the treatment of the representa- 
tives of English philosophy. 

One of the most important of these is the theme of a volume by 


(5) Ethiopen. Studien tiber West-Afrika. By Dr. Hiibbe-Schleiden. 
Hamburg: Friederichsen. London : Nutt. 

(6) Meerfuhrt nach Tyrus, zur Ausgrabung der Kathedrale mit Barba- 
rossa's Grab. Von Prof. Dr. Sepp. Leipzig: s:emann. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 

(7) Aristotele’s Politik. Griechisch und Deutsch und mit  sacher- 
kliirenden Anmerkungen herausgegeben von Dr. Franz Siisemibl. 2 The. 
Leipzig: Engelmana. London: Williams & Noryate. 

(8) Spekulation und Philosophie. Von Dr. H. Wolff. 2 Bade. Berlin: 
Denicke. London: Wilhams & Norgate. 

(9) Die Geschichte des neuerer Philosophie. Von Dr. W. Windelband. 
Bd. x. Leipzig: Breitkopf & Hirtel, London: Williams & Norgate. 


Dr. von Gizycki on Hume in his character of an ethical philosopher, 
viewed principally in his relation to his predecessors and fol- 
lowers (10). ‘I'he treatment is somewhat discursive, and the com- 
mentator occasionally seems to lose sight too long of his text. The 
most original feature of the book is the analysis of Hume’s obli- 
gations to Shaftesbury, whom Dr. von Gizycki has in a former 
work introduced, or rather re-introduced, to the German public. 

An encyclopedia of natural science (11), appearing under the 
editorship of Dr. G. Jiiger and other eminent naturalists and phy- 
sicists, promises to be a valuable, as it is certainly in many respects 
@ noteworthy, publication. It does not fullow the alphabetical 
method of arrangement, but is to be divided into sections, each 
devoted to some particular branch of science, and comprising a 
number of minor treatises destined ultimately to form a whole. 
The distinguishing feature of the undertaking is its character as an 
exponent of Darwinian ideas—a decided advantage as regards unity 
of execution, whatever may be the intrinsic value of the opinions 
thus advocated. A volume of the botanical section opens the 
series, and is occupied by essays on two subjects which 
naturalists of the Darwinian school have made especially their 
own—the mutual relations of flowers and insects, and in- 
sectivorous plants, The fascinating story of the manner in 
which flowers array themselves in bright colours to attract insects, 
and in which insects in their turn fertilize and develop plants, 
already made so attractive to English readers in the pages of 
Dr. Kerner, Miss Buckley, and Mr. Grant Allen, is further illus- 
trated by Dr. Hermann Miiller. Dr. Miiller’s interesting essay 
is enriched by observations, hitherto unpublished, made by his 
brother, Fritz Miiller, in Brazil. Among Dr. Miiller’s own contri- 
butions to the subject is a record of the number of visits paid to 
plants by insects of different orders, from which it appears that, 
while the insects of the bee tribe visiting plants of the order 
Composite form nearly seventy-five per cent. of the whole, the 
proportion visiting umbelliferous plants in no case exceeds fourteen 
per cent. It is a curious instance of the modification of ideas 
effected by the pursuit of natural science to find Dr. Miiller re- 
marking quite naturally that certain flowers which lay themselves 
out to attract wasps are obviously adapted “an einen dsthetisch 
weniger ausgebildeten Besucherkreis.” The second essay, on in- 
sectivorous plants, by Dr. Drude, although less elaborate, is no 
less entertaining. The value of each is enhanced by a list of books 
relating to the subject. 

“The Struggle for Existence in Heaven” (12) has nothing to 
do with the wars of the seraphim and the rebel angels, but is pro- 
fessedly an attempt to apply the theory of Darwin to astronomical 
phenomena. In fact, however, no novel generalization seems to be 
attempted, and the writer hardly gets beyond the usual explanations 
of the formation, development, and decay of the celestial systems 
on strictly mechanical principles. The originality is rather in the 
style, which is clear and live r in an eminent degree. 

Mr. Ernst von Bunsen’s volume on the religious symbolism of 
the Pleiades and the Zodiac (13) in general brings together a 
great number of curious facts relating to ancient mythology and 
astronomy, and is much less disfigured by fanciful analogy and 
extravagant conjecture than most of the author's writings. The 
subject cannot be ignored, from its important bearing on chronology 
and the history of religious belief. It is pretty evident, for instance, 
from the important part assigned to the Bull and the opposite 
constellation, the Scorpion or Serpent, in ancient theologies, that 
these must have taken shape while the equinoctial points were in 
Taurus and Scorpio--i.e. between 4698 and 2540 B.c. Mr. von 
Bunsen’s pages teem with particulars equally curivus, if not always 
equally authentic. 

Herr F. Baethgen(14) publishes, in Syriac aud German, a 
version in the former language of the Seven Wise Masters, which, 
the original Sanscrit being for the present lost, he considers to be the 
oldest accessible recension of this popular story. It bears internal 
evidence of having been made from an Arabic version, now lost, 
which existed as early as 956 A.D. 

Windisch’s compendious Irish grammar (15), founded prin- 
cipally upon the works of Zeuss, Ebel, and Stokes, relates mainly 
to the ancient form of the language, and seems concise and useful. 

Herr Julius Rodenberg’s novel, The Grandidiers (16), is one of 
the easiest and pleasantest to read that Germany has lately given 
us, interesting in story and elegant in style. The narrative is 
probable, and the dialogue very skilfully managed, with none of 
the interminable set harangues with which German novelists so 
frequently afflict us. The characters are extremely natural, and 
the elder Grandidier in particular is an admirable portrait of the 
typical French Huguenot, with his sterling worth and harmless 
foibles. The weakest part of the book is its appeal to a spurious 


(10) Die Ethik David Hume's in ihrer geschichtlichen Stellung. Von 
Dr. G. von Gizycki. Breslau: Kéthier. London: Williams & 
Norgate. 

(11) Encyhlopedie der Naturwissensch my Herausgegeben von Dr. G. 
Jager, Dr. A. Kenngott, &c. Abth.1. Lief. 1. Handbuch der Botanik, 
Bd. 1. Breslau: Trewendt. London: Nutt. 

(12) Der Kampf um’s Daseinam Himmel. Von Dr. Karl Freiherr du 
Prel. Berlin: Denicke. London: Kolekmann. 

(13) Der Plejaden und der Thierbreis, oder, las Geheimniss der Symbole. 
Von FE. von Bunsen. Berlin: Mitseher & Ristell. London: Kolckmann. 

(14) Sindban, oder die Sieben Weisen Meister. Syrisch und Deutsch. 
Von F. Baethgen. Leipzig: Hinrichs. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(15) Kurzgefasste Irische Grammatik, Mit Lesestiicken. Von E. 
Windisch. Leipzig: Hirzel. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(16) Die Grandidiers. Von J. Rodenberg. 3. Lde. Stuttgart: 
Hallberger. London: Koleckmann. 
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national sentiment in connexion with the annexation of Alsace- 
Lorraine, which introduces a note of political discord into a 
dénouement that would otherwise have satistied everybody. 

The Rundschau (17) publishes extracts of cnniinaile interest 
from an early and unfinished work of Marshal von Moltke, who in 
1846 was occupied with a survey of the Campagna of Rome. 
Neither the survey nor the text of the intended work was com- 
pleted; but the latter, so far as it is extant, is well worth reading 
as a model of lucid and concise scientific statement. The portion 
| seca in the present number relates to the geology of the 

mpagna, and affords striking evidence of the rapidity with which 

the land has gained upon the sea even in historical times. 
Dr. Brandes's — on the early career of Lord Beaconsfield 
are concluded. ey relate principally to his début as a politi- 
cian. F. Dingelstedt, ge pa from his present settled 
ition on the vicissitudes of career as a manager at Munich, 

is able to describe with zest what was often the reverse of enjoy- 
able at the time. His Munich engagement was nevertheless dis- 
tinguished by many eminent successes, but encountered a heavy 
disaster in the outbreak of cholera in 1854. There are also a 

d novelette by Theodor Storn, and an interesting account by 
Dubo bois-Reymond of Herr Sachs, the promising young naturalist 
who returned safely from an expedition to Venezuela to perish the 
other day in an — climb. 

The Russian Review (18) has three articles of great statistical 
importance—the Russian Budget for 1879, the progress in the re- 
demption of the communal lands up to 1878, and the commercial 
statistics of the Empire for 1877. An article of more interest 
for general readers describes the travels of Peter the Great. The 
first instalment is chiefly occupied with the reasons which induced 
Peter to undertake the journey and his arrangements for the ad- 
ministration of his Empire during his absence, and brings the 
actual expedition only to Riga, where he appears to have en- 
countered a very cool reception. 


m4 Deutsche Rundschau. Herausgegeben von Julius Rodenberg. Jahrg. 
ft.6. Berlin: Paetel. London: Triibner & Co. 
(18) Russische Revue. Monatschrift fiir die Kunde Russlands. Weraus- 
= hy C. Réttger. Jahrg. viii. Hft. 1. St. Petersburg: Schmitzdorff. 
don : Siegle. 
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he Board reserves to itself the power of terminating AA "anatqement by twelve months’ 
notice. If the engagement be poe pa od by the Board within ten years from first appoint- 
ment, the sum of £300 will be paid to thi fessor. ase of misconduct, the Board will 
retain the right of dismissing the Profemer without notice ona without compensation. 
He will be allowed £150 for the expenses of his to the Colony. 
—— Professor will not be aliowed to take pri pupils, nor to engage in any other profes- 
siona ursul 

The biiowing are 3 

Age of Applicants must be be! een Twenty- -three and Thirty-five years,and health 
must be sound and gi 

A First Class in the final Classical Schools at Oxford, or a First Class in the Clas- 
sical Tripos at Cambridge. 

Rev. B. Jowett, Ox‘ord ; Professor SEELEY, Cambridge ; Professor Biackrr, Edin- 
burgh ; and T. W. Mav Dz, Esq., formerly a» Member of the Board of Governors, have been 
jointly entrusted with the selection of the rofesor 

The Applicant who may be selected will be required to enter into a written agreement for 
the due fu of his undertaking. 
Full pow rved to deciine ail or any of the applications. 
Applica are made by by Testimonials and statement of 
Wa — ad, on or before April 1 W. Macpkg, Esq., 28 Sylvester Terrace, 
ainstow. 


QT. DAVID’S COLLEGE, LAMPETER.—The PROFESSOR- | 
SHIP of WELSH at this College ivalne about £250 per annum) will shortly be Vacant. 
For particulars apply to the Vi ae Puterirat, to whom Testimonials, d to the College 
Board, must be forwarded on or before May 1. 


é ans are granted on security of Life Interests and reversions in connexion with Policies of 
ssurance. 


Prospectus and Form of Proposal will be sent on application. 


CLERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
13 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. 
City Braxcu: MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, E.C. 


Financial Results. 


Annual Income..... 
Assurance Fund . 
Bonus added to Po 
‘Total Claims by Death ing 
Subsisting Assurances and Bonuses 
Distinctive Features. 
CREDIT of half the first five Annual Premiums allowed on whole-term Policies on healthy 
Lives not over Sixty years of age. 
END a ASSURANCES granted, without Profits, payable at death or on attaining 
a specified age. 
INVALID LIVES assured at rates proportioned to the risk- 
CLAIMS paid thirty days after proof of death. 
Report, 1878. 
Pa... mye -fourth Annual Posest inst issued, and the latest Balance Sheets rendered to the 
‘Trade, can be obtained at either of the Society's Offices, or of any of its Agents. 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, 
Actuary and Secretary. 


COLONI? AL, INDIAN, and FOREIGN ASSURANCE. 
SCOTTISH IMPERT AL INSU RANCE COMPANY has made important Reductions 
in the Premiums chargeable for Foreign Residence. Prospectuses show rates graduated for 
every clima climate. “Offices + 3 ) : Glasgow, 151 West George Street ; ; London, 2 King William Street, E.C. 


LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances etfected in all parts of the World. 


JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


A LITERARY FRENCH FAMILY, of standing, living in 
London, offers a very soporte and refined HOME to a YOUNG “GENTL EMAN 
desirous of Mf sequiring the FRENCH LANGUAGE, Large and well-appointed house, with 
garden.— Address, GALLIA, May’ 's Advertising Offices, 159 Piccadilly. 


+ 
| j;AN DED ESTATES —EDUCATION.— GENTLEMEN 
wishing to obtain a knowledge of ESTATE MANAGEMENT can be received into a 
Gentleman's Country Establishment, where direct instruction in all branches, with the 
re of the range ofa large Estate, can be The Education Agricul- 
orestry, Surveying. Build.ng,&c. Highest references — pected.—A pply to 
J., 288, Sell’s Advertising Otfice, Boit Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C 


PARTNERSHIP. —WANTED, a GENTLEMAN with £600, 


competent to assist in the business part of a a Pde may ay me to join the Advertiser, a 
Gentleman of known position.—All necessary in to be by letter, to 3. 5., 
27 Fleet Street, London. 


O BE LET, FURNISHED, for a long or short term, a 


Gentleman's H¢ Sa SE, in South Kensington. containing Dining, Drawing, and Breakfast 
our and D and good Domestic Uffices. Kent moderate.— 
Address, A. B., 38 Southampton Street, Strand, Ww. ¢ 


ONVERSION of the GREEK LOANS of 1824 and 1825.— 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, by the Board constituted under the Convention 
entered into on September 4, 1878, between the Greek Government and the Representstives of 
the Bondholders, and passed into Law by the Greek Chambers, that the CONVERSION of the 
said LOANS, in p of the Convention, will be CARRIED OUT at the Offices of the 
Council of Foreign Bondholders. : 

Notice is also Given, that the Revenues specially hypothecated for the service of the New 
Bonds having, during the first month of this year, yielded the sum of about £7.000, which is 
now deposited at the Nationa! Bank of Greece for account of the New Bondholders. the Board 
are now prepared to receive Bonds and Coupons of the said Loans on and after Wednesday, 
March 5, daily, between the hours of Eleven and One, at the said Office, 17 Moorzate Street, 
E.C., where the Board will hold its sittings, and where Lists will be supplied to the Depositors 


of Bonds and Coupons. 22 
. J. BARDSLEY, Secretary t: Board. 
Councilhouse, 17 Moorgate Street, E.C. 
February 27, 1879. 


RIGHTON.—_BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 
—-_. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Long established. Suites of 
pacious Coflee-room for Ladies and Gentlemen. Water Service in the Hotel. 
P. O. RICKARDS, Manager. 


Br ATH.—HOT MINERAL WATERS and unequalled BATHS, 
efficacious in RHEUMATISM and GOUT. Literary, artistic, and general Society. 

The Victoria Park, Theatre, and Public Rooms are constantly open. Great Educational 
Excellent shops and market.—For information apply w Mr. W. H. SIMMS, 


31 Gan Bath. 
ROPRIGUES’ NOVELTIES in MONOGRAMS, ARMS, 
Crests, and Addresses. Steel Dies Engraved as Gems. 
NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES ertictiontiy Tiluminated in Gold, Silver, Bronze, and 
Colours, in the first style. 
BEST RELIEF STAMPING, one colour, reduced to 1s. per 100. 
HENRY RODRIGUES, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


DENTS CATALOGUE, New Edition, Illustrated, and de- 


several hundred varieties of WATCHES, CHRONOMETE LOC = 
will be free on application to 


61 Strand, or 34 and 35 Royal Exchange, London. 


DIAMONDS. STREETER, F.RG.S. 

JEWELLERY. NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 

WATCHES. ORIGINATOR AND SOLE INTRODUCER OF 

CLOCKS. STANDARD — GOLD JEWELLERY. 

Vai 

Catalogue post free for Two Stamps. 

HEAL & SON 


Have on Show the largest Stock in London of 
BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


HEAL & SON'S CATALOGUE, with 450 Designs of Bedsteads and Bedroom Furniture, 
with Price List of Bedding, sent free by post. 


195, 196, 197, 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Established 1803.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 16 & 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000. PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000, 

E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


NORTHERN FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
i ESTABLISHED 1836. 
Orrice In LONDON—1 MOORGATE STREET. 
A 1 Funds (D her $1, 1877) £2,315,000. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 


(THE AGRA BANK, Limited.— Established in 1833. 
CAPITAL £1,000,000. 
Heap Orrice_NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 


BRANCHES in Edinburgh, Calcutta, ae ates, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
ong Kon 


Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100. 
Deposits received tor tixed periods on the following terms, viz. 
At5 a's per cent. per ann.. subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
For shorter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed upon. 
Bills issued at the eurrept exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extra charge ; and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection, 
Sales and Purchases etfected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe custody of the same undertaken. 
Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions yee zed. 
Every other description of Banking Business and Money Agency, “British and Indian, 


transacted. 
J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


WwWittiam 8. 


BUR T © 
39 OXFORD STREET, W. 
Tr PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER.—The Real 


NICKEL SILVER, introduced Thirty-five Years ago by WILLIAM S. BURTON, 

trongly silver-plated, is the best article next to silver that can be em! ployed as such, 

Sine ‘usetully or ornamentally, as by no test can it be distinguished from silver. With 
ordinary usage this quality will wear twenty years. 


Fiddle or | Bead King’s 
Best Quality Strongly Plated. Old Silver. | or Thread. or Shell. 

£s. d, £ 8. d, £ 6. d, 

12 Table Forks 110. 21. 2 
12 Table Spoons 110. 2 
12 Dessert Forks .... 
12 Dessert Spoons 19. 
12 Tea Spoons ...... 1 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt bowls > «8. B6 
Vy Spoon ....... 6 8. 

1 Mustard Spoon, gilt bo - 16 e 3. . 3 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs 26 36 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers - I 6 136 146 
1 Butter Knife .. 3 6 3 9 
1 Soup Ladle . om 
8 19 3 11 19 6 13°06 


An OAK CHEST to contain the above, and a relative number of Knives, &c., £2 15s. A 
peut polity of Fiddle Pattern Table Spoons or Forks, 23s. per doz. Dessert, 17s. Tea 
rE A and COFFEE SETS, silver-plated, from £3 15s. to £21. Dish coven, from £9 to ares 
the set of four. Corner Dishes, from £7 10s. to £18 18s. the set of four; Warmers, £7 2s. 6d. 
£15 15s. ; Biscuit Boxes, Ms. to £5 10s. ; Cruet Frames, from 21s. to £10 10s. Replating by the 
patent process. 


\ ILLIAM 8. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 


IRONMONGER, by by appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. Catalogues con- 
taining 450 Illustrations, with prices, post free. 


URNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. The original. best, and most 
liberal. Cash Prices ; no Extra Charge for pak given. Large, useful Stock to select from. 
lilustrated priced Catalogue, with Ter: ree. 248, 249, oi 250 Tottenham Court Road, 
and 19, 20, aud 21 Cross Street, W.C. etBotabliohed 1862. 


LAZENBY & SON'S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 
© DIMENTs.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, and 

Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments, so long and favourably distinguished 

by their Name, beg to remind the Public that Og article prepared by them is guaran 

as entirely Unadulterated._92 Wigmore Street, Square (late 6 Edwards Street, 

Portman Square), and 18 Trinity Street, London, S.E. 


HArveYs SAUCE. — Caution. — The Admirers of this 


celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre: Db; 
E. LAZENBY & SON, bears the Label used so many years, signed Llizubeth 


March 15, 1879.] 


The Saturday Review. 


LOVELY ODOUR. 


CONNAUGHT POSY.—PIESSE & LUBIN. 
Grace shines around her with serenest beams, 
And whispering angels prompt her loving dreams ; 
For her the unfuding rose of Eden blooms, 
And wings o/ seraphs shed or perfumes. 
Sold by PIESSE & LUNE, 4 Bottles, 2s. 6d., 5s., 21s., 2 New Bond Street, London ; 
Agents ‘the world. 


“3 ALWAYS MYSELF 
and recommend it to my patien’ being more free from excess of alkali and 
ote impurities prejudicial to vine skin,” wrote the late eminent Surgeon, 
Mr. JAMES STARTIN, of 
PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP. 
To be had of Caemists and Perfumers everywhere. 
\ JILL’ 


“WESTWARD HO!” 
WILLS’ “ WESTWARD HO!” NEW SMOKING MIXTURE. 


“ When all things were made, none was made better iy Tobacco : to be a lone man’s 
nion, @ ppd s Friend, a hungry man’s man’s Cordial, a wakeful 

— 3 Sleep, and a chilly man’s Fire. here’s no Herb like it under the canopy of | 
heaven. HO. Ho!” In 1 2 oz. & 4 0z. packets, lined with tinfoil. 


WILLS, W. D. & H. 


DRIZE MEDAL” of the CORK DISTIL- 
Conant, Limited. Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 
“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, and GOOD SPIRIT.” 
ane Old Irish hid may be hed of the principal ine 
Dealers, and is supplied to olesale Merchants, in casks and cases. 
(THE CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 


Morrison's Island, Cork. 


GOLD MEDAL at PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 


RUTHIN WATERS. 


ELLIS’S PURE AERATED RUTHIN WATERS. 


ELLIS’s RUTHIN WATERS.—* Absolutely pure.”—See Analyses, sent post free on 
application. 


ELL WATERS,—Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia, and also Water 
out A 


ELLIS'S i WATERS.—For Gout, Lithia Water, and Lithia and Potass Water. 


ELLIS'S RUTHIN WATERS.—Corks branded “ R. Ellis & Son, Ruthin.” Every label 
bears Trade Mark. 


LLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS.—Sold everywhere. Whole- 


sale_R. ELLIS & SON, aa North Wales. London Agents—W. BEST & SONS, 
Henrietta Street, Cavendish Square 


JAMES EPPS 


i HOM@OPATHIC CHEMISTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
+ "THE fresh and splendid distinction of a Gold Medal, now 
given in 1878.""—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 
FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of the superfluous oil. Sold in Packets and Tins. 


DPINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA.—The best remedy for Acidity 


of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi 


DPD NNEFORD' S MAGNESIA.—The Safest and most gentle 
Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 
OF ALL CHEMISTS. 


COMFORTING. 


DR. SMILES’ NEW WORK. 


Crown 8vo. with Portrait and 50 Illustrations, 12s. 


LIFE of ROBERT DICK (BAKER of THURSO ), 


GEOLOGIST and BOTANIST. By LL.D., Author of 
* Life of a Scotch Naturalist.” 


“Tt was my gratification a second time to meet with a remarkable man in the town ot 
Thurso, named Robert Dick, a baker by trade. I am poet to call him my distinguished 
friend. LIlcre is a man who is erable his st le bread by hard work. who is obl to read and 
study by night; and yet who is ab t the Director-General of the Geographical 
Society.”’—Sir RovERick MURCHISO: 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


THE AFRICAN LAKES, 


Svo. with Maps and Ilustrations, 21s. 


TRAVELS and RESEARCHES AMONG the LAKES 
and MOUNTAINS of EASTERN and CENTRAL AFRICA. By J. Freperic 


Etron, late H. M. Consul in Mozambique. Edited and completed by H. B. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


This day, 8vo. 6d. 


SOME STRICTURES on a BOOK entitled the 
“COMMUNICANT’S MANUAL,” with Preface by Rev. Canon KING, 
Regius Professor of Pastoral Theology in the University of Oxford. By 
CuanLks JouN Exviorr, M.A., Vicar of Winkfield, Berks, and Canon of 
Christ Church, Oxford. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


On Tuesday next will be published, 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


ENGLAND AND RUSSIA IN 
CENTRAL ASIA. 


By DEMETRIUS CHARLES BOULGER, 
Author of “‘ The Life of Yakoob Beg of Kashgar.” 


With Appendices, and Two Maps (one being the latest 
Russian Official Map of Central Asia). 


LONDON: WM. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE. 


No I. ready on the 26th instant, Is. © 
PIE : @ Monthly Miscellany of Interesting and Amusing 
Literature. Edited by Epmunp Yares. 
1 York Street, Covent Garden. And at all Railway Bookstalls and Newsagents. 


ANOTHER Cure of Asthma (this week), March 1, 1879, by 
Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. — Mr. Ricwarpsoy, Bloomsbury, 
Birmingham, writes : “ Suffering from Asthma, found more relief than trom any other remedy.” 
Price 1s. 14d. and 23. ‘Od. per Box. 


ORMS im a RETRIEVE BRB 


“ Cross Keys, near Newport, Mon., April 1, 1878._A very valuable Retriever of mine 
had been losing his coat and looking very ce and pe A treated by a Veterinary and a 
« Fancier, he did not in any way improve, so I cave him one-half of a NALDIRE’S 
POWDER, and in twenty-five minutes he ey: ae 7 feet of a very broad FB ena My 
dog is now doing well on one-half the food he had before, and I say with others that no one 
possessing are should be without N. ty “POW DERS.—C. Lewis 
Sold by all Chemists, 2s., 33. 6d., and 5s. each, and by BARCLAY & SONS, 95 Farringdon 
Street, London. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW and CHOICE 


BOOKS.—See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for MARCH. New Edition now 
ready, postage free, on application. 


UDIES SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP and SCARCE 
mooee —See MUDIE’S CLE ARANCE | CATALOGUE for MARCH. New Edition 

now ready, postage free on a nage ‘The New Edition contains: The Voyage of the 
reduced to 9s. ; ‘'rollope’s South Africa ; Throug! h the Dark Continent, 
M.S ;.Conder's Tent Lie” in Palestine; Publie Life of the Earl of Beaconstield ; 

Whe People of ‘Purkey, by a Consul’s Daughter ; and nearly Three Thousand other Books. 


MUDIE' S SELECT LIBRARY. NOTICE. —All the Books 
in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may siso be obtain ed, 
with the ible delay, by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S M LIBRARY, 
BARTON CADE, MANCHESTER one Minute’s Walk from the ocheaee. : 
Mudie’s b- Library, Limited, New Oxford Street. City Office, 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 
Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount, torre 4 the supply required, All 
the best New Books, English, French, and German, 
oer Lists of New ublications, gratis and post free. 
#,* A Clearance Catalogue o f Surplus Books offered for aah at gueny Reduced Prices may 
also be had a splicati 
BOOTH'’S HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
307 Regent near the Polytechnic. 


BABYLONIAN FOUNDATION STONES.—See THE 
BUILDER of this week—View of Manchester Hotel and of New Buildin . Broad 
Street—Royal Academy Lectures—Determining Causes of Style—Lesueur’s “H stoire "— 
ee of Venice—Auctioneers—Art of the Stages Buried Roman City —Condition of Plymouth, 
&e. S6pages. 4d.; by post, 44d. 
46 Catherine Street. And all Newsmen. 


Now ready, in a handsome 4to. volume, with Map of the World, cloth, 10s. 


HE STUDENTS’ REMINDER and PUPILS’ HELP in 
PREPARING for a PUBLIC EXAMINATION. By Tuomas Marsh, Private Tutor, 
Author of an “ English Grammar,” &c. 
“ This remarkable volume might almost be described as pontaining a little of everything, 
and any student who masters its contents bens fairly regard himself as standing well for suc 
examinations as he may be called u, to City Press. 


k will be of very great service to parties in whose interest the author has done 
so much useful work.” — Western Times. 


London : STEVENS & Haynes, Bell Yard, Temple Bar. 


DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS LOUISE. 
Preparing for publication, to be completed in rou Leones imperial 4to, 
price to Subscribers, 10s. 6d. pe: 
A GRAMMAR of JAPANESE ORNAMENT and DESIGN. 


Illustrated by 60 Plates represénting all classes of Natural and Conventional Forms. 
from Originals by T. W. CUTLER, F.R.I.B.A. With an Introduction and Deserip- 
‘ion of the 


Part I. will be ready March 30. Subscribers’ Names should be forwarded to 
B. T. BaTsrorp, 52 High Holborn, London. 
Prospectus on application. 


Just published, small folio, cloth, 2ls. 


GKETCHES for COTTAGES, &c. By R. Norwan Saw, R.A. 


Twenty-eight Original com prising Workmen's Middle-class Cottages, 
Gamekeepers’ and Entrance Lodges, lospital, 
drawn to scale for this produced in Photo- 
ithography 


“Ini ki ag at of imagine we had before us some of the charming 
London: B. T. BATSFORD, 52 High Holborn. as i 


Just published, 8vo, 102 pp. sewed, 2s. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH Te ARE OTHER ORDER” in 
the “ ADV. RRTTORMED Ts" of 1566? <A Postscript to a Letter addressed to a 
Selborne, in Reply to his lorem Criticisms o the “ Introduction to the Revisions of the 
Book of Common Pray WA PaRKER, Hon. M.A 

and London : JAMES Co. 


HE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 


of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 6d. each will be given. viz. : 
$e. 76,3 73, 78, , 81, 88, 91, 198, 689, and 771 (clean copies)—at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, 


HITAKER'S ALMANACK, for 1879, has been reprinted, 
and may be had of all Booksellers, it at the Railway Stations, price Is., or 
Edition, neatly bound, 2s. “Indi ble to every ld. No one in any 
public or private office can do without Whitaker's Almanack, Nothing of the kind has ever 
been presented to the public before, half so good or half so useful.” 
No. VIITI., 2s. 


For a Collection of the Revelations in Holy Scripture that the 
day of the Crucifixion was not Friday, see TRACTS ON THE GREEK LANGUAGE. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL. & Co. 


Just published, 9 al Svo. 123. 6d. 


Tors STANDI REPORTS: Cases decided by the Court of 


Referces during the Session of Is73. By ¥. Ciirrorb and A. G. Rickanrps, Esqs., | 
Darristcrs-ut-Law. 


ButTrrwortus & Co., Fleet Strect. 


published, 8vo. 2s. 


Ds ANITY and the LUNACY LAW. By Wit1am Woop, 
M.D., F.R.C.P., a to St. Luke's Hospital, and formerly Principal Resident 


Officer at Be 
Js & A. CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street. 
rd Edition, crown 8vo. Is. ; by post, Is. 1d. 


itis TREATMENT by a NEW PROCESS. 
By WALTER TYRRELL, 8 A 
London : HARDWICKE & BoGvE, 192 Piccadilly, W. 


THE FALLACIES OF MATERIALISM. 
Third Edition, 10s. 6d. 


PROTOPLASM; and, On the Confession of Strauss. By Lionet 
. BEALE. 


By the Same Author, 
TIIE MYSTERY OF LIFE. 3s. 6d.“ THE “ MACHINERY" OF LIFE. 3s. 
LIFE THEORIES AND RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 6s. 64. 
ON LIFE AND ON VITAL ACTION. 5s. BIOPLASM. "6s. 6d. 

J. & A. CHURCHILL, 


349 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 
Will be ready about March 20, in 2 vols. demy 8vo. with Plans and Maps, 
cloth extra, 42s. 


LIEUT.-GEN. VALENTINE BAKER’S NEW WORE, 


WAR IN BULGARIA. 


By Lieut.-General VALENTINE BAKER PASHA, 
Imperial Ottoman Army ; 
Author of “ Clouds in the East,” &c. &c. 


THE GOVERNMENT of M. THIERS. By 


JuLFs Smicy. Translated from the French. 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth extra, 
price 32s, 


THE HISTORY of RUSSIA, from its Origin 


to the Year 1877. By Atrrep Rampaup. Translated by Mrs. L. B. Lana. 
2 vols. demy 8vo. with 6 Maps and some Illustrations, cloth extra, 38s. 


Mr. W. R. 8. RALsTox, in the ACADEMY, says: “ We gladly recognize in the present 
a trustworthy history ussia.”” 

The ATHENAZUM it will become the work on 
the suet for readers in our part of Europe........ Mrs. Lang has Jone her work remarkably 


COPYRIGHT, NATIONAL and INTER- 


NATIONAL, on the Point of View of a Publisher. Demy 8vo. pp. 48, 
sewed, 2s, 


COUNTY GOVERNMENT. — QUARTER 


SESSIONS, from Queen Elizabeth to Queen Anne. [Illustrations of Local 
Government and History. Drawn from Original Records (chiefly of the 
County of Devon). By A. H. Hamitrox. Crown Svo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
The ATHENZUM 3° N i such 


FOOD for the PEOPLE;; or, Lentils and other 


Vegetable Cookery. By Exzaxon E. Ontxsan. Small post 8vo. boards, 
Price ls, (Now ready. 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE HOUR WILL COME: a Tale of an 


Alpine Cloister. By WILHELMINE VON HILLERN. Translated from the 
German by CLarna BELL. 2 vols. 21s. 


IN A RASH MOMENT. By Jessi 


2 vols, crown 8vo. 21s. 


OLD CHARLTON. By Bapen Pritcuarp. 


3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 
CROWN BUILDINGS, 188 FLEET STREET, E.C. 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & meseeaeresnia NEW WORKS. 


THE THEATRE FRANCAIS in the 


REIGN of LOUIS XV. By A. Bamie M.P. Demy 8vo. 


“We sincerely ene ite, Gute Cochrane's book will meet with the popular reception it merits. 
to dramatic literature. All of the should 


ROYAL WINDSOR. By W. Herwortn Dixon. 


Second Edition, Vols. I. and II. demy 8vo. 30s. 
“ A valuable contribution to English history ; worthy of its grand subject.”—Morning Pcst. 


THE YOUTH of QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


Edited, from the French of L. WiksENER, by CHARLOTTE M. YoncGE, Author 
of “ The Heir of Redclyffe,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. (Veazt week. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 


for 1879. Under the Especial Patronage of HER MasesTy. Corrected b 
Nobility. Forty-eighth 1 royal with Arms beautifully 
engraved, bound, gilt edges, 31s. 6d 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
ALL or NOTHING. By Mrs. Casnex Hoey, 


Author of “Griffith’s Double,” &c. 3 vols. 


QUAKER COUSINS. By Mrs. Macponett, | 


Author of “ For the King’s Dues,” &c. 3 vols. 


A FATAL PASSION. By Mrs. ALEXANDER 


Fraser, Author of “ A Thing ~! Beauty,” 3 vols. 


“A powerful and interesting novel, well 
admirably worked out plot. The tale will surely be popular success." —. end 


THE GRAHAMS of INVERMOY. By 


M. C. Strauixc, Author of “ A Trne Man,” &c. 3 vols. 
“A charming novel. To ninetcen readers out of twenty the intercst of the book will be 


THE LAST of HER LINE. By the hes 


of “St. Olave’s,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ A wonderfully pleasant story."”—Jokn Bull. 


PAUL FABER, SURGEON. By Georce 


MacDowna.p, LL.D., Author of ** Robert Falconer.” &c. 3 vols. 


“A book of a very high order by a man of true genius.""—Specta‘or. | 


BOOKS ON GARDENING. 
HANDY-BOOK of the FLOWER-GARDEN ; 


being Practical Directions for the Propagation, Culture, and Arrangement of 
Plants in Flower-Gardens all the Year round. By DAavip THomson, Editor 
of the “Gardener,” &c. Third Edition, enlarged and brought down to the 
present time, crown 8vo. with Engravings, 7s. 6d. 


DOMESTIC FLORICULTURE, WINDOW 


GARDENING, and FLORAL DECORATIONS ; ~~ a Practical Directions 
for the Propagation, Culture, and Arrangement of Plants and Flowers as 
Domestic Ornaments. By F. W. BurBinGE, Editor of the * Floral Magazine,” 
&c. Second Edition, enlarged, crown Svo. with numerous Illustrations, 
price 7s. 6d. 


CULTIVATED PLANTS: their Propagation 


and Improvement. By the Same. Crown 8vo. with 191 Engravings, and 
Index, 630 pp. 12s. 6d. 


THE BOOK of the GARDEN. By CHARLES 


MInxrosu. 2 large vols. royal 8vo. embellished with 1,353 Engravings. 

volume may be had separately, viz.: Vol. I. ARCHITECTURAL and OnNA 
MENTAL GARDENING. Tilustrated by 1,073 Engravings, 776 pp. £2 10s. 
Vol. 2. PRACTICAL GARDENING. With 279 Engravings, 863 pp. 37s. 6d. 


HANDY-BOOK of FRUIT CULTURE UN- 


DER GLASS ; being a Series of Elaborate Prac‘ical Treatises on the Cultiva- 
tion and Forcing of Pines, Vines, Peaches, Figs, Melons, Strawberries, and 
Cucumbers. By Davin Tromson, Editor of * The Gardener,” &c. Crown 
8vo. with Engravings, 7s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK of HARDY HERBACEOUS 


and ALPINE FLOWERS, for General Garden Decoration. Containing 
Descriptions, in plain language, of upwards of 1,000 Species, together with 
Concise and Plain Instructions for their Propagation and Culture. By 
WILLiAM SUTHERLAND, formerly Manager of the Herbaceous Department at 
Kew. Crown 8vo. 7s. 


THE GARDENER: a Monthly Magazine of 


Horticulture and Floriculture. For the Practical Man ox the Amateur. 
Edited by Davip THomson. Author of ‘*‘ Handy Book of the Flower-Garden,” 
&c., aided by a Staff of Practical Gardeners. T Monthly, Gd. ; free by post 7s. 
per annum. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Just ready, 4to. cloth, 30s, 


VOLUME IX. (FAL—FYZ) 
OF 


THE ENCYCLOPADIA 
BRITANNICA. 


NINTH EDITION. 
Edited by Professor T. SPENCER BAYNES, LL.D. 


Assisted by 440 Contributors. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CITARLES BLACK. 


This day, “ry = Ninth) of this most successful volume, elegan’ 
od. ; by post, Is. 8d. Six copies, post free, 


THE “SINLESS SUFFERER:” 


SERMONS OR MEDITATIONS ON THE ASPECTS 
OF OUR LORD’S PASSION. 


The Sinless Sufferer—The Willing Sufferer—The Fore-Knowing Sufferer—The 
Forsaken Sufferer—The Triumphant Sufferer—The Divine Sufferer. 


By the Rev. S. W. SKEFFINGTON, M.A. 
Fellow of University College, Oxon. 


From the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
TI have read the Sermons with the earnest desire that both the spirit in which 
and extended 


| they are written and the ability they display, may be largely increased and 


in the Church of England. 


From the Rev. Canon LIDDON. 


It is indeed a book of original beauty, and a book, as I think, of no ordinary 
merit. There is afreshness and bond fide character abvut its thought and its pathos 
which tells its own story. I shall prize it very much. 


W. SKEFFINGTON & SON, 163 PICCADILLY, W. 


Now ready, Fourth Edition, pp. 550, with 86 Plates, 21s. 


THE MICROSCOPE IN MEDICINE. 


By LIONEL S. BEALE, Professor of Medicine in King’s College. 


LONDON: J. & A. CHURCIIILL. 
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 RE-ISSUE OF 
DR. WM. SMITH’S DICTIONARIES 


oF 


“CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES” 


AND 


“CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHY.” 


The Dictionaries of “ CuristraN ANTIQUITIES” and “ CHRISTIAN 
Biocrarny” have now taken rank as standard ecclesiastical books of 
reference, and as the natural continuation of Dr. WM. Surrn’s “ Dictionary 
of the Bible.” 


Together, they form an exhaustive Cyclopedia of the internal and 
external History of the Christian Church, from the age of the Apostles 
to the time of Charlemagne, and the unanimity of praise that they have 
met with from the representatives of all sects and branches of the Chris- 
tian Church, both in Europe and America, testifies unmistakably to the 
amount of information, derived from all quarters, which they contain. 


But while these works may be considered indispensable to the library 
of the Churchman and theological student, the cost of the complete 
volumes has unavoidably placed them beyond the reach of many to whom 
they would be an invaluable boon. 


Under these circumstances, it has been determined, at the request of 
many persons, in future to issue these Dictionaries both in their present form 
and also in Monthly Parts (as was done in the case of Dr. W». Smitn’s 
“ Biblical and Classical Dictionaries”). Part I. of the “Christian 
Antiquities ” will be published on April 1, and will be followed by Part I. 
of the “ Dictionary of Christian Biography” on May 1, price 5s. each, 
thus continuing to bring out one Part of each Dictionary alternately, 
every month. 


The works are now in so forward a state of “preparation that there is 


every prospect of the publication being continued, uninterruptedly, in this 
manner, until both works are completed. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 
SPORT in BRITISH BURMAH, ASSAM, 


and the CASSYAH and J¥YNTIAH HILLS. With Notes of Sport in the 
Hilly Districts of the Northern Division, Bombay Presidency. By Lieut.- 
Colonel PoLLok, Corps. 2 vols, demy 8vo. with Illustrations 
and 2 Maps. [Next week. 


RAMBLES in NORTH-WEST AMERICA. 


By J, M. Murpuy. Demy 8vo. with Map. [Next week. 


MR. DIXON’S NEW WORK. 
Demy 8vo. 15s. 


BRITISH CYPRUS. 


By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. 


2 vols. large crown 8vo. 24s. 


OUR NEW PROTECTORATE. 


Turkey in Asia: its Geography, Races, Resources, and 
Government. 


With a Map showing the Existing and Projected Public Works. 
By J. CARLILE McCOAN. 


IMPERIAL INDIA. By Vat Prinsep. Con- 


numerous I)lustrations made during a Tour to the Courts of the 
and Demy 8vo. 21s, 


NEW NOVELS. 
YOUTH on the PROW. By Lady Woop. 
3 


BLUE and GREEN; or, the Gift of God: a 


Romance of Old Constantinople. By Sir Henry Porrincer, Bart. 3 vols. 


HILDA WALDERMERE. By Sypyey Moreay. 
THE PRODIGAL DAUGHTER: a Story 


of Female Prison Life. By Mark Horr. Second Edition, 3 vols. 


“ The novel is as clever and as full of promise as any first book I remember to have read. 
Some of his minor characters are so brillian forcibly off as 

ck it, you make oe that You wil read the author’ coon iy! io 
the coats, that, Eanes go, is a kind of note one does not oiten have to 
chic book new writer, fl make his reputation at In any case, here 
his anew will m reputation at once........ 
is one us the most powerful novels which have seen the light for for ~~ very long tim eva 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCDILLY 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


NEW WORKS. 


—+—_ 


SECOND EDITION OF 
DEAN HOOK: his Life and Letters. 


his Son-in-Law, the Rev. W. R. W. Steruens, Author of “ Memori 
of the See of Chichester,” and “ Life of St. John Chrysostom.” 
2 vols. 8vo. with 2 Portraits, 30s. 


PARISH SERMONS. By thelate Dean Hoox. 


the Rev. WALTER Rector of Porlock. Crown 8vo 
price 
THIRD EDITION OF 


RECORDS of a GIRLHOOD. By Fanny 


Kemsie. 8 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


MDME. LE BRUN’S MEMOIRS. 


SOUVENIRS of Madame VIGEE LE BRUN. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


WHITECROSS and te BENCH. By the 


Author of “ Five Years’ Penal Servitude.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A HISTORY of the INVASIONS of INDIA. 


Demy 8vo. 14s. 


THE LAST AFGHAN WAR: from the 


Papers of the late Major-General Avcustus Aspott, C.B. (Bengal 
Artillery). By Cuarces Ratugone Low, F.R.G.S. Demy 8vo. 14s. 


“A work of Times. 
most instructive work as a valuable handbook.” —Globde. 


A MEMOIR of the Rev. JOHN RUSSELL, 
of Tordown, North Devon. By the Author of “ Dartmoor Days,” 
“ Wolf-Hunting in Brittany.” my 8vo. with Illustrations, 16s. 
“ One of the most delightful sporting biographies we ever read.’’—Graphic. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
HARDING, the MONEY SPINNER. By 


MILEs Guna Keon, Author of “ Dion and the Sibyls.” 
“ The book is full of life and character, poomntiog Ss Teleen, one many of the princi 
scenes are graphically described. In brief, amongst the crowd - pte FA 
brought Harding, the Money Spinner” prominent place." — Atheneum. 


CORDELIA. By the Author of “Olive Varcoe,” 


&c. 3 vols. 
“ The plot is well qenstrected ent, end these fo lenty of life and move- 
ment. It is essentially a love story, and the more or less ents of th axe perhotly 
t with the strong passions that play through it.”—P. 


Also, just ready. 


LATHEBY TOWERS. By Atice Corxray, 


Author of “ Bessie Lang.” 8 vols. crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


THIS DAY, AT THE LIBRARIES, 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


FOR A DREAM’S SAKE: 


A New Novel. 


By Mrs. HERBERT MARTIN, 
Author of “ Bonnie Lesley,” &c. 


TRIED by FIRE. By Fraycis Carr, Author 


of “‘ Left Alone,” “ Not Lancelot nor Another,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
price 31s. 6d. (Preparing. 


MY SISTER’S KEEPER: a New sh 


Girls. By Laura M. Laver, Author of “ Gentleman Verschoyle,” 
Story,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 5s. ie 


for 


Books in “ “ The Stories for Daughters at Home” Series. 


GRIFFITH & FARRAN, WEST CORNER OF ST. PAUL’S 


CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. 


ZULU-LAND.—STANFORD’S LARGE- 


SCALE MAP of ZULU-LAND, with adjoining Parts of Natal, Transvaal, 
and Mozambique ; showing the Boundary claimed by Cetewayo, the Encroach- 
ments of the Dutch Boers, the Boundary beaconed off in 1864, and the 
Boundary awarded by H.B.M. High Commissioner in 1878. Scale, 10 miles 
to an inch ; size 27 inches by 32. Coloured sheet, 4s. ; mounted in case, 6s. td. 


ZULU-LAND.—STANFORD’S SKETCH- 


MAP of ZULU-LAND and NATAL, with Parts of Cape Colony, Transvaal, 
and the Orange River Free State ; extending from Port Elizabeth to Delagoa 
Bay. Scale, 25 miles to an inch : 28 inches by 22. Coloured sheet, 1s. 6d. ; 
mounted in case, 3s. 6d. 


SOUTH AFRICA.—STANFORD’S 
POPULAR MAP of the BRITISH POSSESSIONS in SOUTH AFRICA, 
including Walfisch Bay on the West, and Delagoa Bay on the East. Scale, 
70 — to an inch ; size, 224 inches by 17. Coloured sheet, ls. ; mounted in 
case, 


SOUTH AFRICA.—MAPof SOUTH AFRICA, 


CAPE yey NATAL, ZULU-LAND, &c. By Henry HAtt, Draughts- 
man to the Ro yal Engineers, Capet: wn, Scale, 50 miles to an inch ; size, 
29 inches by "i Sheet, 4s. 6d. ; mourted on linen, in case, 6s. 6d. 


“To any one wishing to have a satisfactory knowledge of the present standpoint of African 
phy, to know the task that lies before the various expeditions, and be able to appreciate 
the results they may gather, there could be no better guide than the volume” on 


AFRICA, in STANFORD’S COMPENDIUM 


of GEOGRAPHY and TRAVEL. Based on Hellwald’s “‘ Die Erde und Ihre 
Volker.” Edited and extended by Kerru Jonnston, F.R.G.S., the Leader of 
the Royal Geographical Society’s New Expedition into Africa. With Ethno- 
logical Appendix by A. H. Keane, B.A. Large post 8vo. with 16 Maps and 
68 Illustrations, cloth gilt, 21s. 


Nothing so complete on the subject g Africa has yet been published. Climate, population, 

ucts, are all separately described. Every region its own careful map, besides a number 

< physical diagrams the rainfall, hilology of tthe country. It is, 
the ec be very useful to all who wish 


ort, 
to follow the track of recent discovery. sar se 


COLONIAL POLICY and HISTORY. By 


the Right Hon. Sir CHARLES ADDERLEY, Bart., K.C.M.G. (now Lord Norrtos). 
a 8vo. cloth, 9s. It contains a Chapter on South Africa and on Colonial 
ence. 


MAP of the COUNTRIES between CON- 


STANTINOPLE and CALCUTTA, including Turkey in Asia, Persia, 

Afghanistan, and Turkestan. It embraces the whole of the area lying 

between the extremities of the European Railway system on the one side, and 

by the Indian Railway system and lines of Steam Navigation on the other. 

The Passes and Chief Caravan Roads are clearly delineated, and the present 

cara boundaries are carefully shown by colour. Scale, 110 miles to an 
size, 40 inches by 27. Sheet, 7s. ; mounted, in case, 10s. 6d. 


INDIAN and AFGHAN FRONTIERS: 
Map prepared to show the Physical and Political Boundaries of India and 
Afghanistan. Scale, 25 miles to an inch ; size, 174 inches by 223. Coloured 
sheet, ls. ; mounted, in case, 3s. 


CYPRUS.—STANFORD’S MAPof CYPRUS: 


showing the present Administrative Divisions, the Roads and Ruins; the 
Names of the chief Ancient Sites; enlarged Plans of Famagusta, Larnaca, 
Limassol, Kerynia, and the Ruins of Salamis; and Three inset Maps showing 
the relative position of Cyprus, its Geology and Agriculture. Compiled from 
the best authorities. Scale, nearly 5 miles to an inch; size, 30 inches by 22. 
Colo ured sheet, 3s. ; mounted, in case, 5s, 


LIFE in ASIATIC TURKEY: a Journal of 


Travel in Cilicia (Pedias and Trachea), Isauria,and Parts of Lycaonia and 
Cappadocia. By the Rev. E. J. Davis, M.A.. English ae Chaplain, 
Alexandria; Author of “ Anatolica, or a Visit to some of the Ancient 
Ruined Cities of Caria, Phrygia, Lycia, and Pisidia.” Demy 8vo. with Map 
and numerous Illustrations, cloth, 21s. 


BRITISH BANKING STATISTICS; with 


Remarks on the Bullion Reserve and Non-Legal-Tender Note Circulation of 
the United Kingdom. By Jonn Dux. Demy Svo. cloth, 5s. 


A DECADE of INFLATION and DEPRES- 


SION. J. SHaw-Lerevne, Esq., M.P. The Opening Address the 
President of the Statistical Society, November 19, 1878. Demy 8vo. 1 


POLITICAL MAPS of ENGLAND, SCOT- 


LAND, and IRELAND, as Represented in Parliament, March 1879: a Series 
of Six Maps, showing resyectively the representation by Counties and 
Boroughs of England, Scotland, and Ireland. By “ CANVassER.” Size of each 
Map, 13 inches by 15. The Set, Is. 6d. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


10 SouTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, March 15, 1879. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE NEW WORKS OF FICTION AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
Each in Three Volumes.—Ready. 


HER WORLD AGAINST a LIE: a Novel. 


By Fiorence Marryat, Author of “ Love's Conflict,” &c. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
“ Eminently dramatic.......- Sure to command a large sale.""—Morning Post. 


A MOUNTAIN DAISY. By Emiry Grace 


HARDING. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


“Tt is impossible to read ‘A Mountain Daisy’ without enjoyment.""—Scotsman. 

“ The charm which the story undoubtedly possesses arises from the contemplation of the 
life of a pure and Joveable girl in its relation to those about her........ he author may be 
justly « congratulated on a legitimate success.’’— Morning Post. 

ei always a treat in these days of sensation to come across a novel at once amusing and 
harmless, and * A Mountain Daisy’ unites these qualities. Without approaching to insipid 
2 Kao forth a healthy story of every-day life, which leads to some sufficie ntly interesting situa- 

Kasecsen * A Mountain Daisy’ cannot fail to prove a general favourite.” —Sunday Times. 
x Ts entitled to the first place in order of merit.”—Academy. 


A TANTALUS CUP. 


BenNetr Epwarps. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
“Tt is written with very considerable narrative and descriptive power.""—Scotsman. 
* Patheti ¢ enough to be read from beginning to end.”— A theneewn. 
“ A feeling of sincere gratitude possesses us when we find a first essay in ficti on free from the 
ifuld errors of and which usually bristle on every page." —Queen. 


= 


By Mrs. Harry 


CUPID and the SPHINX. By Harrorp 


FLEMMING. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
“ At once recalls ‘ A Nile Novel’ to mind. Like that clever story, it is of American author- 
ship, and its scene lies chiefly in Egypt, while its characters are Europeans and / eee = ing 
cademy. 

“ There is much freshness about ‘Cupid and the Sphinx.’ Though Cairo and the Nile are 
not quite new ground, they have not — been us a by novelists, and Mr. Flemming shows 
that there is much to be made out of t en he can also write with vigour and 

taste, as Mr. Flemming does, it Sdlowe that his ho must have no small merit.’ 


Atheneum. 
“Mr. Flemming is to be congratulated upon having written an instructive and readable 
novel ; and we can heartily recommend him to continue,on the course he has so happily com- 


menced. *—Sunday Times. 

* The plot is quite sufficiently exciting, without being either improbable or sensational! ; and 
the principal characters of the’: story. if not very boldly or iarzely painted, are sketehed with 
great delicacy, and the varying zs and blending nuances Of the living pictures presented to us are 
fine! y drawn and shaded.”—Standard. 

“ Reade rs must not be frizhtened away from this novel by a ¢ 
get as far as the preface, that this same nae me “ag ngless as it } 
very is strange, for we have Cairo. t Jos e Nile, instead of a M. ay- 
room or a country house ; and there i is a cortal in ‘fresl ines end novelty about the 
characters.” —Spectator. 


THE LADY of TREFERNE. By Harrrer 


S. Hu. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

“ The reader will find much to please him in ‘ The Lady of Treferne." As a simple narrative 
of hait- -a-dozen love stories, it is as well worth reading as most of its competitors for public 
favour.”’—A thenwum. 

“The plot of this story is well worked out, the writing is easy and fluent, and the nov el, asa 
whole, is undoubtedly more attractive than the ordinary circulating library fiction. 

Court Cirevlar, 

“Very good work, indeed, not merely because of its intrinsic excellence, but also from the 
many signs it bears ‘of care and thought in the workmanship.”—Scotsman. 


VIOLET MORTIMER. By Frances Noster. 


3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


“A-girl in_her teens could not do better than have recourse to readable and inoffensive 
stories like * Violet Mortimer.’ —A thenceum. 

* The story is one of true love, which flows on very brightly and smoothly throug zh two- 
thirds of the tale. when the truth of the old adage is Verified with a vengeance. There are a 
simplicity and quiet feminine grace of treat whiel Pest ae the book pleasant reading 2s a 
cha ange trom more hi zhly spiced fictional die 81 

This is a novel of modern every-day life amor altiv rated people, written in a style totally 
free from affectation, and displaying much knowledge of character and kindly feeling. Free- 
dom from exaggeration and all kind of effort give an air of naturalness to the characters in 
* Violet Mortimer’ such as one often looks for in vain in more pretentious works."’—Queen. 


MY FRIEND and MY WIFE. By Heyry 


JAMES Gisss. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


“ Considerable power in the penn tion and delineation of various ty of character is 
displayed in * My Friend and My W e character of the hero is loftily conceived. Mr. 
Gibbs’ possesses some vigour of narrative, style, and knowledge of the world, and plenty of 
imagination.”’—Scotsman. 


THE BLACK SQUIRE; 


Wishes. By Davus. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


“* The Black Squire’ is undoubtedly a very clever novel, with plenty of interest apart froin 
its political and ecclesiastical peculiarities.” Scotsman. 


STONEDELL LODGE. By Frepenicx 


SPENCER Birp, Author of “ Harrington.” 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


OUR VICAR. By Wrxter Frore Kuicur, 


B.C.L. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


HOW HE WON HER. By Mrs. Emoant, 


Author of “* Meg,” &c. 3 vols. (Nearly ready. 


tesque title. They 


or, a Lady’s Four 


Each Complete in One Volume.—Ready. 
SORRENTINA. By Grva Rose. Crown 8vo. 


price 7s. 6d. 


THE VIKING. 


price 7s. 6d. 


"WARE HEARTS: a Story. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
THE SOLE REWARD of SO MUCH LOVE 


By MAuRIcE WILTON. Crown 8vo. 10s. 


THE HOUSE of ACHENDAROCH;; or, an 


Old Maid’s Love Story. By M. Emity Cameron. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 


Crown 8vo 


By M. R. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY & CO., 10 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 
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NOTICE.—TO THE SUBSCRIBERS TO THE 
EDITION DE LUXE OF 


WwW. M. THACKERAY’S 


WORKS. 


The following Two Volumes will be ready for delivery to Booksellers 
on March 31, 1879: 


Volume 13.—CHRISTMAS BOOKS, viz.: 
MRS. PERKINS’'S BALL—OUR STREET—DR. BIRCH 
and his YOUNG FRIENDS—REBECCA and ROWENA 
—THE KICKLEBURYS on the RHINE. Illustrated by 
the Author and Richard Doyle. With 73 full-page Illustra- 
tions, printed in Colours as in the Original Editions. 


Volume 14—THE BOOK of SNOBS, and 
SKETCHES and TRAVELS in LONDON. With all the 
Author's Illustrations and some additional Wood Engravings. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


HOURS in a LIBRARY. By Lestie Sreruey, 


Author of “ History of English Thought in the Eighteenth Century,” &c. 
Third Series. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


ConTENTS: Massinger—Fielding—Cowper and Rousseau—Edinburgh Re- 
viewers — Wordsworth’s Ethics— Landor — Macaulay — Charlotte Bronté— 


MIXED ESSAYS. 


Crown 8vo, 9s. 

ConTENTS : Democracy—Equality—Irish Catholicism and British Liberal- 
ism—Porro Unum est Necessurium—A Guide to English Literature—Falkland 
—A French Critic on Milton—A French Critic on Goethe—George Sand. 


By Marraew 


ESSAYS on ART. By J. Comyns Carr. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SKETCHES from SHADY 


Tuor Frepvur. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


PLACES. By 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


WITHIN the PRECINCTS. By Mrs. Oxrenant, 


Author of “ Chronicles of Carlingford,” &c. 3 vols. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
FOR PARIS,” &c, 


THAT ARTFUL VICAR. By the Author 


of “‘ The Member for Paris,” &c. 2 vols. 


“THE MEMBER 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
GAMEKEEPER AT HOME.” 


Just published, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


WILD LIFE IN A SOUTHERN 
COUNTY. 


By the Author of “ The Gamekeeper at Home.” 


From the SATURDAY REVIEW, March 1. 


Even a more delightful book than “ The Gamekeeper at Home.” It is difficult to give more 
than the vaguest idea of a volume so full of interesting matter. It must be defined as a multum 
in parro encyclopedia of country sights and country matters. The author is at once the 
closest and the most eatholic of pages ese escapes him in the animate creation ; he 
is also intensely interested in and weather; and he has 


“THE 


much to tell about the habits of the country ‘people ona thet odd and primitive ways of 

yy Open the book where you fae you cannot fai find something attractive ; and 

to do it reasonable justi can only recommend our readers 
procure it. 


From the ATHENZUM, March 1. 


is of a place beside White's “Selborne.” In closeness of 
tion, in power of giving a Sieture Nar beyond the power of the mere word-painter, he is the 
equal of the —perhaps his superior. The author's observation of man is as 
as true as his of the lower animals. This book to read and to 
From the STANDARD, February 26. 
A pleasanter com) it would be hard to find. The author is clearly a man of education 
and aa ay ae ing seems to escape the author's notice. wo ways full of pleasant talk 


x —} is not a dull page in his 


fancy. We must send our readers to 
wander for themselves 
instruction and 


note-book. 
page of “ Wild Life,” with certainty of finding 
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